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PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


At the repeated request of many friends in India, 
and in view of the fact that Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for India have done the former 
edition of this Grammar the honour to prescribe it 
to be studied by selected candidates for the India 
Civil Service, that edition having been exhausted, I 
have prepared, and herewith offer to the public, a 
second edition, revised and enlarged. 

To the ten dialects presented in the earlier edition, 
three more have been added: viz., the MAgadhf, the 
Maithilf, and the ISTaipdlf, making thirteen which are 
now exhibited in the Tables. The sections and Tables 
which exhibit the Bhojpurf and the Rajputana dia¬ 
lects have also been carefully revised, and amplified 
with considerable new material. The brief section in 
the 1st edition (pp. 44-49), on “ Dialectic Peculiari¬ 
ties,” has been enlarged to a full chapter (pp. 65-80, 
of the present edition). The philological notes have 
been thoroughly revised, and to a considerable extent 
rewritten, in the light of the advance made since 
1876 in the scientific investigation of the Aryan 
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languages of India. I have found it impossible, 
however, having due regard to proper limitations of 
proportion and space, to work out in detail all of 
the large number of additional forms given in the 
Tables. But with the aid of the principles set forth 
in Chapters III. and IV., and the abundant illustra¬ 
tions of their application which are given, the in¬ 
terested student, it is believed, will be able to 
investigate intelligently for himself forms which are 
left unexplained. 

In the Syntax, I have substituted for the Prem 
Sagar , to a considerable extent, as a source of illus¬ 
tration, the Shakuntala of Kdlidds, as translated into 
Hindf by Mjd Lachhman Sinh, Deputy Collector, 
N.W.P.; which is now ordered as one of the subjects 
of examination for the Indian Service. I have also 
occasionally introduced illustrations from other modem 
works, as, especially, the drama of liandhlr aur Prem 
Mohini , by Ldld Shrf Niv&s Dds, which is to be 
commended as of special value, for the variety of 
dialect used by the different characters. I have, 
however, still retained many illustrative references to 
the Prem Sugar , because, despite its very artificial 
style and provincial colour, yet, as a favourite authority 
for Puranic Hindooism of the Bhakti I&drgi school, 
it is still, and is likely for some time to continue 
to he, a most popular religious book among the 
masses of North India, which therefore can be wisely 
neglected by no missionary among them. 
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Very considerable changes will be observed in some 
parts of the work, in the arrangement of the para¬ 
graphs, besides many minor verbal alterations, all 
which, it is hoped, will be found to conduce to greater 
clearness and accuracy. 

I desire to express here my indebtedness to the 
authors of the various criticisms of the 1st edition, 
from which, in the preparation of this new edition, 
I have derived much valuable help. I have also to 
acknowledge with thanks the assistance rendered me, 
in reply to a circular sent out before the revision of 
the Grammar, by many valuable communications giving 
suggestions for the improvement of the new edition, 
from members of the civil and missionary services of 
North India, and from native pandits , who have made 
helpful annotations on the original work. In this 
connection, I may specially mention Messrs. E. S. 
Growse and Vm. Crooke, of the Civil Service ; and 
the Rev. Messrs. Zenker, C.M.S., of Mathura; Coley, 
L.M.S., of Almord; Edwin Greaves, L.M.S., of Mir- 
zapur; and the Eev. Messrs. Robb and Traill, of the 
Scotch U.P. Mission, Rajputana. My former teacher 
and friend, Pandit Lakshmf Narayan, of Allahabad, 
has again rendered me, as in the former edition, 
helpful service. 

Special acknowledgement is also due, of my indebted¬ 
ness in the preparation of this edition, to the publi¬ 
cations of Messrs. Grierson and Beames, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and Dr. A. D. Rudolf Hoemle. 
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Without the admirable Comparative Grammars of the 
two last named, and the contributions of Mr. Grierson 
to our knowledge of the dialects of Eastern India, it 
would have been impossible for me thus to have en¬ 
larged the Grammar in the direction of the treatment 
of the eastern forms of speech. My resources for the 
investigation of Naip&l/ have unfortunately been limited; 
as, notwithstanding repeated attempts, I was unable to 
procure more than the Naipdlf Gospel of Luke, printed 
by the Serampur press, until the Grammar was printed 
as far as the Tables of Dialectic Conjugation; when, 
happily, I succeeded in obtaining the “ Nepalese 
Grammar” of the Rev. A. Turnbull, MA., B.D., of 
the Church of Scotland Mission, Darjeeling; by the 
aid of which I was enabled to revise a part of the 
Naipdl/ portion of the Tables, and incorporate a number 
of new forms. I should not omit also an appreciative 
reference to Mr. Frederic Pincott’s Hindi Manual, from 
which I have taken the liberty, in some instances, to 
draw valuable illustrations of Hind/ construction and 
idiom, out of the many which enrich its pages. 

It may not be amiss to remark, in conclusion, that 
the revision and enlargement of this Grammar has 
been carried out under considerable disadvantage, on 
account of many years’ enforced absence from India, 
and residence in a provincial capital, with little 
opportunity of access to large libraries, or of con¬ 
ference with other scholars in the languages of North 
India; while the many duties connected with the 
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charge of a large city church have perforce greatly 
limited the time which it was possible to give to 
Hindi studies. Under such conditions, it could hardly 
be otherwise but that many defects and imperfections 
should still remain, which under other circumstances 
might not have appeared. But the flattering reception 
which was given to the first edition of the Grammar 
encourages me to hope that, notwithstanding these, 
the work in its present revised and enlarged form, 
may meet with a no less kind reception from those 
to help whom it has been prepared. 


Toronto, Canada, 
September } 1892. 


S. H. KELLOGG. 
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Of the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants 
of India, speaking a score or more of different 
languages, fully one fourth, or between sixty and 
seventy millions, own the Hindf as their vernacular.* 
In all the great centres of Hindu faith in North India, 
alike in populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathurd, 
and in the mountains about the sacred shrines of 
Gangotrf, Keddnnith, and Badrfnath, among the 
Himalayas; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the 
Mahdrdjd Sindhia, and the extensive territories under 
the Mahdrdjd of Jaipur and other Bdjput chiefs; in 
short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 square 
miles, Hindf is the language of the great mass of 
the population. Only where Mohammedan influence 
has long prevailed, as in the large cities, and on 
account of the almost exclusive currency of Moham¬ 
medan speech in Government offices, have many 

* This estimate is probably too low. Mr. Oust says that the Hindi- 
speaking population of India “cannot fall short of eighty millions” 
(Modern Languages of the Hast Indies, p. 46), and if the Persianized 
Hindi called Urdu or Hindustani be reckoned, as by most, a dialect of 
Hindi, then Hindi must be counted the vernacular of over one hundred 
millions, and is spoken by more of our race than any language except 
the Chinese. 
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Hindus learned to contemn their native tongue and 
affect the Persianized Hindi known as ‘Urdu.’ 

Of the importance, especially to those who have 
been called to places of authority in North India, 
of thoroughly knowing a language so widely diffused, 
and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit 
its chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt 
could be entertained. But chiefly because Urdu has 
been adopted by Government as the oflicial language, 
it has come to pass that although this dialect represents 
grammatically only a single western form of speech, 
and is the vernacular only of the Mohammedans of 
North India, it has been read and studied by foreigners 
in India, to the great neglect, even almost to the 
exclusion, of the living Aryan speech which is the 
actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hindd 
population. Many, indeed, have even been led to 
believe that the Urdu with which they are them¬ 
selves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of the 
Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans of North 
India; that the only difference between Urdu and 
Hindi consists in the use of a different alphabet; 
and that such a language as Hindi, apart and distinct 
from Urdu, exists only in name and not in reality. 
The refutation of such a theory needs no other 
argument than that which is afforded in the declen¬ 
sional and conjugational tables of this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi 
an individual existence, have still erred in their 
apprehension of the relation between it and Urdii. 
Thus when I first entered India, I was repeatedly 
assured that the main difference between Hindi and 
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TJrdii was one of vocabulary. And this statement, 
indeed, was quite correct, if it be understood to 
apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works 
which owe their origin, directly or indirectly, to the 
foreigner in India. Many foreigners who have written 
books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that by 
merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and 
Persian terms which are found in Urdu, that familiar 
dialect might be at once transformed into bond fide 
Hindi. Hence, apparently, has arisen the strange 
but popular notion, that the *' purity ’ of Hindi is 
to be measured by the degree to which a writer may 
have succeeded in excluding from his pages words 
of Arabic or Persian origin; a standard of purity, 
according to which the author of the Ramayan has 
failed, and the gifted Kabir , with his free use of 
Arabic and Persian words, must renounce his claim 
to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion 
on this subject was soon dispelled. When we fancied 
that we were speaking something like ‘pure Hindi,’ 
the villagers stared confounded at our sonorous Sanskrit 
terms, many of which were evidently less familiar 
to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the 
Urdii. Still it was equally plain that, although often 
using Arabic and Persian words, they themselves 
did not speak Urdii, except, perhaps, in condescension 
to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarcely 
more intelligible to us than was ours to them; but 
it soon became quite plain that the speech of the 
people differed from Urdii much more notably in 
grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, in 
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literature, the difference between the Hindi, e.g. of 
Tulsi Das, Sur Das or KaUr, and modem Urdu, is 
not by any means merely in their choice of words; 
it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they do not. The special difficulties 
and peculiarities, for instance, of the Ramayan are 
of a much more radical and serious nature. They 
concern, not mere vocabulary, but also the grammatical 
forms and syntax of the language. 

Regarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, 
the student hitherto has had no adequate help. No 
grammar, indeed, has hitherto even attempted or 
professed to exhibit, with any approach to thorough¬ 
ness or completeness, the actual colloquial and literary 
language of the Hindus of North India. Mr. Ether- 
ington in his grammar has confined his attention to 

that single modification of Hindi which agrees in 

grammatical form with the Urdu dialect; only giving, 
in his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj 
declensions and conjugations. On the other hand, 
Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj Grammar, as also 
Prof. De Tassy in his ‘ Grammaire de la Langue 
Hindoui,’ passing by the Urdu dialect, gave only 
the forms of the Braj; which, indeed, had been 

previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 

published by Government in connection with the 
College of Port William. All grammarians of the 
Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely ignored the eastern 
type of Hindi, as represented, e.g., with some ad¬ 
mixture, in the Ramayan of Tulsi Das. Indeed, it 
is a remarkable fact that although, of all Hindi 
books, the writings of Kabir excepted, none compare 
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with the Ramdyan in universal popularity and general 
influence upon the people, and although this eastern 
Hindi, even more than the western Braj, may be 
regarded as par excellence the classic dialect of Hindi, 
yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto published, nor a 
Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any 
grammatical form or construction, peculiar to Tulsi 
Dds or any similar writer.* What Hindi grammarian, 
for example, has ever noted the future in b, so common 
not only in the Ramdyan , but in all the modem 
eastern Hindi dialects ? Or where has the fact been 
noted in any grammar, that one chief distinguishing 
characteristic of the Urdu and other western Hindi 
dialects, viz. the passive construction of the perfects 
of transitive verbs with the case of the agent in ne , 
does not exist in eastern Hindi ? and that this ne 
is never used by Tulsi Das , even when he employs 
the passive construction? 

This absence of the assistance needed by the Hindi 
student, has doubtless been the occasion of increasing 
the prevailing indifference of Europeans to classic 
Hindi, and of turning many to the special study of 
the more fashionable Urdu, for which helps have become 
so abundant. Yery many civilians in India, instead of 
seeking the rewards and honours offered by Government 
to the thorough student of the great Hindi poem of 
Tulsi Das, have preferred to compete for the prizes 

* Happily this is now (1892) no longer true ; as witness, e.g., the 
excellent Hindi Manual of Mr. Pincott, published some years ago; 
not to speak of the more elaborate works of Mr. Beames, and the 
grammars of Mr. Grierson and Dr. Hoemle. 
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which are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and 
Persian, languages utterly alien to all but the Mo¬ 
hammedan population of India. Too many missionaries, 
seeking to influence the religious thought of the people, 
have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem which, more than any other, is exerting a present, 
living influence, direct or indireot, upon the religious 
thought of the Hindus of North India. And one chief 
reason of this neglect of their great vernacular epic 
is to he found in the utter absence of any work which 
might aid the student in its interpretation. For, as 
I know by a vexatious experience, it is by no means 
so easy as might be imagined to obtain, in a small 
station in India, a trustworthy pandit , really competent 
to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge 
of the Ramayan or any similar poetry. No less diffi¬ 
culties have hitherto met him who would acquaint 
himself with the actual speech of the Hindus in the 
district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature; and whatever the intrinsic 
merits of some of them may be, the attempt to force 
any one of them into the field already preoccupied by 
the Urdii dialect as the lingua franca of North India, 
would doubtless be both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate in his court 
should be able to understand the rustic witness, and 
the missionary disputing in the bazaar, his adversaries, 
without the aid of a third, and not always disinterested, 
party. But no effort whatever has yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dia¬ 
lectic variations, which always perplex, and some tim es 
discourage, him who really desires a knowledge of the 
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spoken language of the people, as well as that of 
their books. 

Thus it was, that, embarrassed by these difficulties, 
I was led to take up the Hindi, with such pandits 
as might be procured, and note and arrange, primarily 
for my own use, and with no thought of writing 
a book, facts of the class above referred to. In this 
way, in the course of several years, gradually grew 
up a considerable body of notes on Hindi, which has 
finally developed into this Grammar. My aim has 
accordingly been, not merely to reproduce, under a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously ex¬ 
isting, but rather to supply their omissions and supple¬ 
ment their defects. All existing Hindi and Urdu 
grammars have been carefully studied, with this par¬ 
ticular point in view. Thus, in addition to the funda¬ 
mental matter pertaining especially to modern standard 
Hindi, or common to that with other Hindi dialects, 
the grammar now offered to the public will be found 
to contain a large amount of matter not to be found 
in any Hindi Grammar hitherto published. I may 
be allowed to mention the following particulars. 

I. For practical reasons, that variety of Hindi 
which agrees in grammatical form with the Urdu has 
been taken as the basis of the Grammar. It is to 
this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the student 
commonly first directs his attention; and, moreover, 
in virtue of the position of this dialect as a lingm 
franca throughout the whole Hindi area of North India, 
and its adoption by the educational authorities as the 
medium of vernacular instruction in all Hindi schools, 
it has a special claim to our primary consideration; 
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and, for such reasons only, may be justly termed the 
1 standard dialect ’ of Hindi.* But while thus yielding 
to this ‘ standard Hindi ’ a priority in certain respects, 
I have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature as of 
no less importance to the Hindi scholar. Of these 
dialects, the Bruj and the old Purbt^ the former 
represents the western, as the latter represents the 
eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked 
peculiarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, 
conjugation, and syntax, have been for the first time 
collected, classified, and compared. It is not indeed 
claimed that all the various forms of these types which 
may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages; 
nor will this be expected by any one at all familiar 
with the almost endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It 
is hoped, however, that the student of the Prem Sagar , 
the Rdjmti ’, or the Ramayan , will rarely be disappointed 
in consulting this work4 Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in this grammar will probably be 
found but slight and unimportant deviations from some 
central type herein exhibited. 

II. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, 
the declension and conjugation of nine or ten less im¬ 
portant colloquial dialects have been exhibited in these 

* This form of Hindi has also often been termed khark boll, or the 
* P«re speech; ’ and also, by some European scholars, after the analogy 
of the German, ‘ High Hindi.’ J 

t That is, ‘ Eastern ; ’ more precisely called, by Hocrnle, the Bais> 
wari, or language of Baisway, the land of the tribe called the Bais. 

X A few passages in the Ramayan , however, chiefly in the Lankd 
Rand and Uttar Rand , have been written in pure Sanskrit; and 
I have regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to 
Sanskrit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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pages. This is, I believe, the first attempt to set forth, 
with any approach to completeness, the actual living 
speech of the Hindi-speaking population of North India. 
It is indeed true that local variations may be adduced 
almost without number, which have not been mentioned 
in this grammar; but the dialects which have been 
exhibited, it is hoped, will be found to represent all 
of the leading varieties of speech, from Bangui in the 
east to Gujardt and Sindh in the west. Moreover, 
all these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to 
two or three general types, so that excessive detail 
might embarrass, rather than aid, the student. I trust 
that in this respect this grammar may prove a valuable 
aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to 
understand the special vernacular of the district where 
he may reside. For although colloquial speech cannot 
be learned from books alone, yet a grammar, if it 
indicate the forms for which we are to listen, may 
assist us in acquiring a knowledge of colloquial speech. 
Nor are these rude dialects without value in a literary 
point of view. For very often some unusual form in 
literature may be explicated by a reference to the 
colloquial of some rustic district; while for the purposes 
of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 
as these, which of all others promise and yield the 
richest harvest of valuable fruit.* 


* I have ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases 
from the common nomenclature of these dialects, and have preferred 
generally to indicate them by names indicative of the modem names 
of the province in which they are used. Thus, Avadhi , of course, 
denotes the dialect of Oude; Jtiwdl, that of the state of Riwa ; etc., 
etc. It may be noted here, that the Rajputana dialect of Mewdr , is 
also essentially that of the Mairs, and might, perhaps with equal pro¬ 
priety, be designated either Matrwdfi or Mewdfi. 
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III. Especial attention has been given to the 
matter of illustration. In grammar, particularly, mere 
assertion, unsupported by example, is extremely un¬ 
satisfactory. And when one undertakes to write a 
grammar of any language not his own, examples 
constructed by the author himself to fit his rules, 
however correct they may be, can hardly inspire a 
student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement 
of any consequence in etymology or syntax, by one 
or more illustrations, which, with no exception of 
any importance, have been culled from native books, 
or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor 
have I allowed myself to draw an illustration from 
any Hindi book written by a foreigner; for even those 
European scholars who have most thoroughly mastered 
an Oriental language, cannot be regarded as models 
so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their 
own vernacular. Yery few, if any, Hindi books have 
been written by Europeans, which in some casual 
turn of expression, or occasional peculiarity of idiom, 
do not betray their foreign origin; while the great 
majority of such books would prove in many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should trust 
them implicitly as guides to a knowledge of Hindi. 
While the abundant illustration characteristic of this 
grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the 
book, it is believed that its practical value to the 
student has thereby been much enhanced. The illus¬ 
trations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly 
from the Prem Sagar and the Ramayan. To this 
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special use of these works, I have been led, partly by 
the fact that these books have been chosen by Govern¬ 
ment,* for the examination of candidates in connection 
with the civil and military services of India, so that 
the illustration of their grammar and idiom is especially 
demanded. And I may venture to express the hope 
that by all applicants for admission to the Indian 
services, or contestants in the competitive examinations 
which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, 
with its copious illustrations, may be found to meet 
a real need. A second consideration which has seemed 
to justify a prominent reference to these books, is 
found in their undeniable popularity and influence 
among all classes of the Hindu population. For, 
however much may have been said against the Hindi 
of the Prem Sugar } and even of the Edmdgan , by 
critics commonly familiar only with Urdii, and there¬ 
fore judging everything in Hindi, either by English 
standards of taste, or from a Mohammedan point of 
view, the fact remains that the Hindus, from the 
highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly 
admire their style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate 
rustics, may often' be seen listening eagerly to some 
Brahman intoning the measured rhyming prose of 
the Prem Sugar. And although much has been said 
of the unintelligibility of the Ramagan, it is the 
experience of every missionary, at least everywhere 
in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation from 
the Ramagan in preaching or in conversation, is sure 
to awaken a look of intelligent appreciation from 


* Since this was written, the Prem Sdgar has been dropped from 
the list of books required for examination. 
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even the rudest villagers. No civilian, and especially 
no missionary, can well afford to remain ignorant of 
a book so popular and influential with the people; 
and if this grammar shall serve in any degree to aid 
and stimulate the study of the great poem of TuM 
Das, one great aim of my work will have been 
accomplished. But while a large proportion of my 
quotations have been taken from the Prem Sagar 
and the Ramayan , other books have not been ignored. 
In particular, I have now and then drawn from the 
sententious Braj prose of the Rdjmti ', the western Hindi 
of Kablr , the Suk/i Bilas , and the metaphysical Shat 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit NUJcanth Gore Shds/ri, 
and, as an excellent example of the modern colloquial 
style, Kanva Lachhman Sinh’s translation of the 
Sanskrit drama of Shakuntald by Kalid&sa.* M&rw&ri 
can scarcely be called a literary dialect; the only 
work accessible to me, has been the Mdrwdri Khyals 
or ‘ Plays,’ edited by Rev. Mr. Robson of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Beawr. 

IY. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will 
be found in the philological notes, occupying in all 
about fifty pages, in which I have attempted to 
indicate the probable origin and derivation of the 
forms of the Hindi language, and the relation of 
various dialectic forms to one another, and to the 
Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. In a 
field where, until the late researches of scholars like 


* Mr. Frederic Pincott has edited this in an admirable manner, 
with Lexicon and Grammatical Notes. It should be in the hands of 
every learner of Hindi. 
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Mr. Beames and Dr. Hoernle, so little had been 
done, I cannot venture to hope that I have always 
succeeded in reducing apparent chaos to order, and 
in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. I 
have only endeavoured, with no little diffidence, to 
indicate the conclusions to which facts, so far as 
known, would seem to guide us. And while I have 
not been able to follow implicitly the guidance of 
any one individual, it has on several occasions been 
a satisfaction to find that authorities like the learned 
scholars mentioned, had been independently led to 
the same conclusions with myself. 

Y. Besides the above, much else will be found in 
this Grammar which is strictly new, both in matter 
and in arrangement. In the sections, for instance, on 
pronunciation, I have aimed at more precision and 
accuracy than has been previously attempted. If some 
may deem that I have sometimes erred in the way of 
an over-refinement, I am still glad to know that some 
of the best practical masters of Hindi have recognised 
the chief distinctions which I have made in treating 
of this subject. A nomenclature of the tenses has 
been presented which is believed to be more uniform 
and philosophical than any which has been hitherto 
employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend itself 
to Hindi scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, 
will be found more than a mere arbitrary list of termi¬ 
nations; I have endeavoured rather to group them 
according to their probable mutual relations and affi¬ 
nities. In the section on Compound Words, all, it is 
believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi 
Grammar that I remember, has dealt with this most 
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characteristic feature of the language, although an 
understanding of the subject is indispensable to the 
interpretation of almost any page of Hindi poetry. 
In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given 
to those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, 
especially in archaic Hindi; and the construction of 
Compound Sentences, for the first time, has been 
separately and distinctly treated. The chapter on 
Prosody, it is hoped, will be found, in completeness 
and accuracy, all that for any practical purpose the 
student of Hindi can desire. The Prosody of Hindi de¬ 
serves and will repay far more study than is commonly 
bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under¬ 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the 
interpretation and comprehension of its literature as 
in Hindi, where, indeed, a purely native work in prose 
is a rare exception. Unfortunately, however, until 
very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody; and the native works upon the subject are 
so laden with technicalities and an enigmatical sym¬ 
bolism, as without the aid of a rare native prosodian, 
quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad if I have 
so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others 
to labour in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked that as this Grammar 
is intended alike for the beginner and for the advanced 
student, I have endeavoured to indicate by the use 
of a large type those important fundamental matters 
to which chiefly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended 
rather for the advanced scholar, as, e.g., all in the 
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sections upon dialectic Hindi, has been uniformly 
printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful ap¬ 
preciation of the assistance and encouragement which 
I have received from many missionaries and members 
of the civil service, during the years that this grammar 
has been in progress. In particular, I would express 
my hearty thanks to the Eev. W. Robb, of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Todgarh, Eajputana, for his in¬ 
valuable assistance in the compilation of the sections 
on the Mdrwdri and other Eajputana dialects, and 
afterwards in the correction of the proofs of the same. 
Indeed, it is only due to this gentleman to say that 
whatever of value those sections may be found to 
possess, the merit is chiefly due to him. My thanks 
are also due to Mr. Beames, C.S., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the 
work; and to the Eev. I. D. Bate, of the Baptist 
Mission, Allahabad, for many a useful suggestion. 


Allahabad, N.W.P., India, 
December , 1875 . 


S. H. KELLOGG. 



NOTE . 


In the preparation of this Grammar, as now published, 
the following works have been consulted: 

Grammaire de la Langue Hindoui: De Tassy. 

Hindi Manual: Pincott. 

Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bih£r: 
Grierson. 

Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sub-Dialects of the 
Bihciri Language: Grierson. 

Hindustani Grammar: Forbes. 

Hindustani Grammar: Platts. 

Hindustani Grammar: Dowson. 

Introduction to Hindustani: Monier-Williams. 

Nepali Grammar: Turnbull. 

Panjdbi Grammar: Newton. 

Gujardti Grammar: Shapurji Edalji. 

Mardthi Grammar: Stevenson. 

Marathi Grammar: Bellairs and Ashkedar. 

Sindhi Grammar: Trumpp. 

Bangali Grammar : Shdma Charan. 

Sanskrit Grammar: Monier-Williams. 

Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae: Lassen. 

Prdkrita Prakdsha: Vararuchi (edited by Cowell). 
Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages of India: 
Beames. 

Grammar of the Gaudian Languages : Hoernle. 

The Chapter on Prosody is based upon the study of the 
following authorities: 

Chhanddrnava. 

Chhandodipaka.* 

Shripingalddarsha: f Kavi Hird Chand Kdnji. 

Also, the Chapter on Prosody, by John Christian, in Ethering- 
ton’s Hindi Grammar. 


* A small but useful compendium issued by the Government of the 
N.W.P. 

t An exhaustive Treatise on Prosody, in the Braj dialect, with a 
Gujer&ti Commentary. 
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NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION. 

By 

T. GRAHAME BAILEY, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 

(Reader in Hindi , University of London.) 

Dr. Kellogg’s account of Hindi pronunciation was written over 
sixty years ago, and revised almost fifty years ago. Since then 
much has been learnt about Hindi sounds. The following notes 
have been written to bring his account up to date and in some 
respects to correct it. 

a is like the vowel u in English rub. 
a or an is the same vowel nasalized, 
d like the middle a in English banana. 

S, or an is the same nasalized. 
i like i in English limb. 

% or in is the same nasalized. 
i like i in English machine,, 
i or in is the same nasalized. 
u like u in English put. 

U or un the same nasalized. 

u like oo in boon. 

ft or un the same nasalized. 

e rather like a in English pane as pronounced in Wales, north England, or 
Scotland. 

I or en the same nasalized. 

o rather like o in mote as pronounced in Wales, north England, or Scotland, 
o or on the same nasalized. 

at in the north and west of the Hindi area is like the vowel a in English hand ; 
in the south and east it tends towards a diphthong composed of the u 
in rub followed by e in met. 
al or ain is the same nasalized. 

an in the north and West of the Hindi area is like aw in shawl ; in the south 
and east it tends towards a diphthong composed of the u in rub followed 
by o in mote as pronounced in Wales, etc. 
aU or aun is the same nasalized. 

ax is a diphthong composed of u in rub followed by i in machine, 
ae is a diphthong composed of u in rub and e in met. 
au is a diphthong composed of u in rub and oo in boon. 

Consonants. 

bt g, m, ft, 8, sh , are almost the same as in English. 

s h and ^ are pronounced alike. The letter §h is sometimes used for kh ; 
see p. 19. 
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p and k are the same as in English but unaspirated. 

ch and j are like English, but a little further forward, sometimes almost 
like ty and dy; ch is unaspirated. 

I is like l in holly , but not like l in whole , peel, pool , or mild, 
r is very like r in through , three. It is like the trilled r sometimes heard in 
Scotland; it is heard too in Italy. 

The letter is pronounced as ri: in speech it is usually pronounced - ir, as 
kirpd for kripa. 

n and # are pronounced alike, like English n : # immediately before t and d 
is assimilated to them in position. 
h occurs only before k and g; it is like ng in English sing, 
it occurs only before ch and j; it is like ordinary n. 

Dental t and d are like Italian and French t and d; the tongue touches the 
upper teeth all round. 

t and d are called cerebral or retroflex ; in making them the tongue strikes 
or touches the palate a little behind the teeth ridge. English t and d 
are actually on the teeth ridge. \ must be pronounced without aspiration. 
Cerebral or retroflex j is like a very rapid d* It cannot be pronounced without 
at least a very short vowel before it. It never begins a word. 
w varies between a faint English v and a very short u with or without slight 
friction. 

h in ph , th y thy chh y and kh is as in English ; otherwise it is much more resonant 
than in English, like the h in childhood, 
y is like English y , but fainter. When it occurs between two vowels it is like 
short e; thus laddya, Jchoya, bithlaydy duhoyd are pronounced laddedy khoed t 
bithldedy duboed. 

Nasal vowels are pronounced in the same manner as the nasal vowels in 
French allonsy fin } engendre. 

On p. 24 are mentioned nine special Hindi letters or signs. The first eight are 
sounds sometimes heard in borrowed Urdu words. If we read each column 
from top to bottom we have the following :— 

q pronounced in Urdu like a k with contact further back than usual. In Hindi 
it may be pronounced exactly like k. 
kh like gh in lough or ch in loch. 

g like kh but voiced, like the usual sound as g in German sagen. 
z as in English. 

I like ordinary Hindi t. 

f like English / but fainter ; often tends towards ph. 

8 y m like ordinary Hindi s. 
h like ordinary Hindi h. 
h like ordinary Hindi h. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE LETTERS. 

1. The Hindf language is commonly written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devan&garf alphabet.* This alphabet, 
as used in Hindf, has eleven vowels and thirty-three 
simple consonants. To these we must add the nasal 
symbols, Anusvar and Anunasik, and the symbol for a 
weak aspiration, Visarg. f The latter of these, however, 
is of very rare occurrence in Hindf. The letters are 
given below, with their equivalents in the Roman 
character. 

2 . It will be observed that all the vowels but the short ?!' d f r . of 1 th8 

. Alphabet. 

a have two forms. Of these, the form first given is used 
as initial in a word or syllable; the second, as medial 
or final. It will aid the memory to observe that the 
alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, mutes, 
semivowels, and sibilants, is the order of the organs 
of utterance, beginning with the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically known as the five vargs.% 


* More commonly called NdgarL 

t In Sanskrit these three words, as also varg , below, are pronounced 
with a final short a , inherent in the final consonant, thus, anusvara, 
anunasika , visarg a and varga . But this a is always silent in prose and 
colloquial Hindi. Vid. infra, §10, a. 
t Sansk. ^ varga , 4 a class.* 
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[§ 3 . 

Rem . Hindi exhibits a large number of dialects, most of which, 
however, possess no written literature. All of the dialects, like the High 
Hindi,* which is taken as the basis of this Grammar, are written, as 
occasion may require, though not exclusively, in the Devan&gari character.*!* 

3 . The Devan&garf alphabet is as follows: 

Vowels. 

WT ^ ^ e 

V^cii o cm 

Nasal symbols, Animdsik, Anusvdr , * n . Symbol of 

the weak final aspirate, Visarg , : h. 

Consonants. 


Gutturals, 

Jca 

^ Icha 

*T 9* 

TJ glia 

ha 

Palatals, 

cha 

^ chha ja 

J ha 

Sf ha 

Cerebrals, 

Z t a 

Z tha 

5 da 

^ dha 

XJI na 

Dentals, 

rf ta 

Xf tha 

^ da 

U dha 

XT na 

Labials, 

XT pa 

XU pha 

«T ha 

^ hha 

XT ma 

Semivowels, 

XI ya 

X. ra 

la 

cf va 


Sibilants, 

sha 

W sha 

^ «* 



Aspirate, 

^ ha 






* By this term, ‘ High Hindi,’ European scholars, of late years, have 
denoted that dialect of Hindi which essentially agrees, in grammatical 
forms and constructions, with the Urdu or Hindustani, the vernacular of 
the Muhammadans of India. This latter, indeed, might he well described 
as an Arabized or Persianized form of High Hindi. The High Hindi is 
that dialect which the Government of India recognizes in the business of 
the courts, and in which, as a lingua franca understood by Hindi-speaking 
people everywhere, have been prepared the Hindi educational works used 
in Government and Mission Schools, the received translations of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the largest part of the literature which has been produced 
by the missionaries of Northern and Central India. 

t Other alphabets, sometimes used, are given below*, Vid. p. 23. 
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S3.] 

a. Besides the above, classical Sanskrit had three additional Sounds pecu- 

liar to Dialects. 

vowels, viz., ^ rt, nj Iri, ^ Iri ; and the Vedic Sanskrit, one 
additional cerebral consonant, as la, which is still preserved 
in the Mard^hi. The Panjdbi, Gujarati, and Opya have also 
preserved the sound, though denoting it by different characters. 

This same consonantal sound is heard in the Mairwdrf dialect 
of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himalayan dialects. 

So also the villagers of the central Dodb sometimes give the 
final tsj of ‘the sacred fig tree,’ an unmistakable 

cerebral sound. But none of the above letters have any place 
in literary Hindi. 

b. In addition to the above vowels, a short e, nearly like 
e in ‘ met,’ exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is 
heard, for example, in the local dialect about Ayodhya and 
in Rivvd, chiefly in certain verbal and pronominal forms; 
as, e.g., in the subst. verb, ahenun, ‘ I am,’ ah.es, ‘ thou art,’ 
etc.* It may also be heard in some words in the Dodb, 
where it has arisen from the shortening of a previous long e ; 
as, e.g., in betiyd for bitiya, dim. from beta, ‘ a son.’ This 
sound is also said to be common in the N.W. Himalayas. It 
may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
short e, that tj, which, according to some books on Prosody, 
should be uniformly long, in the Ramayan is sometimes 
reckoned prosodially short. In these cases, it commonly 
appears as a substitute, either for short i, as in jehi for jihi; 
or for a short a, as in rakheu for rdkh'du.\ 

Rem. Lassen lms noted the fact that this same letter also represented a 
long and a short sound in the literary Prakrit. J 

e. The dialects of Avadh and Riwa present in certain 
pronominal forms also a short 6, as in on ka for un ka. 

* For further illustrations, see the Tables of Declension and Conjuga¬ 
tion, and chap. xiii. on Prosody. 

t Abundant illustrations of this statement will be found in the Rimayan. 

Vid. chap. xiii. on Prosody. 

+ Rut. Ling. Prac. § 19, 4. 
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d. According to Hoernle and Grierson, the colloquial 
dialects east of Allahabad exhibit not only this short t, 6, but 
also a short ai and au, differing from the corresponding long 
sounds simply in quantity.* To represent these four sounds, 
unknown to the Devanftgan alphabet, Hoernle has introduced 
four characters from the Bangali and Panjdbf, in which he 
has been followed by Grierson. These are as follows, the 
initial form being in each case given first: 

p s e, p ** Si, ^ ^ 6, ^ t ««• 

It will be observed that these differ from the corresponding 
long vowel characters merely in that the strokes above the 
line are doubly curved; and that the initial forms of e and ai 
face to the left instead of the right.f These characters will 
be used for the notation of these short vowels in the following 
pages. 

Vocalization of 4. The consonants are all vocalized by the short 
Consonants. yowc j which is theoretically inherent in each con¬ 
sonant. Thus, cr properly represents, not k, but ka, 
U, pa ; etc. The letters are indicated by adding the 
word cRry kdr ; as, akdr, ‘the letter a ’; 

takdr, ‘ the letter V ; etc. when first in a compound 
consonant, as in ^ rk, is indicated as ^tr reph. When no 
particular letter is intended, the term akshar , often 

corrupted into achchhar, is used; as in the phrase, 
srN HT f wah kauri sd akshar hai, 1 what letter 
is that?’ 

a. As a general rule the inherent a is silent after a final 
consonant. But in many words in the eastern dialects it is 
pronounced, and in such cases in the following pages it will 


* Vid. (Jrierson: Seven Grumman, Part i. p. 10; also, Hoernle: 
Comp. Gramm, p. lx. 

f In this last particular, I have varied slightly from Hoernle. 
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be represented by the sign U, as used by Grierson in his 
‘Seven Grammars.’ Thus, ^ is ghar, but Mt. obi. 
sing., is ghara. 

Mode of Writing the DEVANAGARf. 

5. a being inherent in each consonant, is only Mode of 
written when initial in a word or syllable; thus, wevwei”? 
write Vt ap, tan, but q pa, H ta. The other vowels, 
when following a consonant, are substituted for the 
inherent a , and, in this case, the second of their two 
forms, as above given, is used. But when the vowel 
sound is initial in a word or syllable, the first of the 

two forms is required; as, ^ uk, un, ip, ^ ikh, 
wnft gao, dal. Of the several non-initial vowel 
forms, T d, ^ i, t o, and ^ au, are written after, f i, 
before, e and *" ai, over, and ^ v, ^ u, and A ri. , under 
the consonants which they vocalize. Thus, the several 
vowel sounds, when they follow 3i, are written as follows: 

3 ka, qjT ka, fa ki, ^ ki, $ ku, ^ ku, IT kri, ^ ke, ^ ke, 

% kai, | kai, sft ko, ko, ^ hut, ^ kdu. 

When initial, in any syllable, the vowels are all written 
before the following consonants: as, at, ^ ml, 'jfty or, etc. 

Instead of $ ai initial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the 
combination f|; but this is not correct and should never be 
imitated. 

6. The consonants have but one invariable form. Form of Con- 

sonants. 

Excepting the cerebrals, and T, T, and they ail 
have one perpendicular, with one horizontal stroke; 
which latter, again, is broken in three letters, viz., 

V dh, ^ bh, and , for jh. 

«. * jh has two alternative forms, ^ and T*. The 
former is often used in many dialects; the latter is 
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the regular form in the Mfir w6ri dialect. These forms, like 
and all the other consonants, are used both as initial and 
as non-initial. 

b. In M^rwfirf, and often in other dialects, b and v are 
distinguished merely by a diacritical point; thus, q b, ^ v. 
The character tf is not commonly used; its place is regularly 
taken by tf. No sibilant is used but s. 

Conjunct 7 , p n addition to the above simple consonants, a 

Consonants. 1 7 

great number of compound letters are used. The 
compound form is used to denote the non-intervention 
between its elements of the inherent a. Thus, is 
sata, but is sta ; ere is tava , but <3T, tva. In certain 
cases, however, to be hereafter mentioned, the elemen¬ 
tary forms are regularly used, though no full vowel 
sound intervene; as, <9RT<TT, ‘ doing,’ pronounced karta ) 
but the Sk. karttd , ‘ a doer,’ is written wr.* 

a. It may be remarked, for the guidance of the student, that the use 
of the compound consonants is chietiy confined to the pure Sanskrit words 
in the language; in words of Prakrit origin, the elementary letters are 
commonly preferred. 

b. Consonants are compounded in three ways: viz., lstly, 
by writing one above the other, as, kk, g tt\ 2ndly, by 
writing one after the other, omitting in all but the last the 
perpendicular stroke,, and uniting the remainder of the 
character to that next following; as, bd, tth, yy; 
3rdly, some letters, when in combination, partially or wholly 
change their form; thus, ^ becomes ^ ksh, also written ■gj; 

(1) ^ takes two different forms, according as it is the first 
or last letter of a compound. Thus, when initial in a conjunct, 
it is written as a semicircle above the second consonant, as 


* Vid. § 14, c. 
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in m3 sarp; but when non-initial, it takes the form of a short 
stroke below the preceding consonant, as in grahan. 

(2) When a conjunct of which ^ r is the first member, 
consists of more than two consonants, the semicircle reph is 
written over the last letter, as in dharmm, ^fj§ sarvv. 

When a conjunct with r initial is vocalized by f i, i, " e, 
o,^ an, or is followed by Anusvar, then reph is written 
to the right of them all; thus, ajwfY dharmm!, jjfmf murtti, 
mjf sarvv am, etc. 

8. Conjunct are classified as strong;, weak, or mixed, according; to the Classification 
, , , , of Conjuncts. 

character of the letters composing them.' 1 ' Conjuncts formed of strong 

letters only, are termed strong , and those formed of weak letters only, 

weak conjuncts. Combinations of strong and weak letters are called 

mixed conjuncts. The following list will be found to comprise all the 

more common combinations, arranged in these three classes. As given 

below they are all vocalized with a. 

Strong Conjuncts. 

Sf kk, kkh, "%kt;Tg gdh ; U chch, chc.hh ; Wtjf, 

Z^jjh ; | tt, J (th ;J(fg,^dd; f^f tk, tT tt, & tth, ?q tp ; 

* dg, ^ dd, if ddh, * dbh ; pt, UJ pp, rx^pph; bj, ^ bd, 
aq bdh, ^ bb, bbh. 

Weak Conjuncts. 

HHI, mi nn, mj ny; f nn, mi nm, ny, aj nr, «r nv, ag ns; 
mi mn, wi mm, my, mi mr, am ml, z%mh; ZH yy; Tsj rn, 4 nn ,. 

3 ty, 3 rv, if rsh, 3 rsh, | rh; mff Im, ^ ly, $ //, //t ; 31 vy, 

m vr, f, sq vv; H shn, mi shy, af sh,r, mi shl, ^ shv, shn; 
ttj shn, mi shy, am shv ; mi sn, mi sm, am sy, ai sr, am sv, mm ss; 
mr hm, mi by, J hr, 35 hi, 5 hv. 

Mixed Conjuncts. 

mm km, mm Ay, mt kr, nr kl, gi kv, ar ksh; m khy; q gn, 

** gm, ^gy,Vgr,TZ[gl, Hgv;? ghn, am ghy, Tfghr;^ nk, 

* By the strong letters are intended all the five classes of mnte letters, 
both smooth and aspirated; by weak letters, all other consonauts. 
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^ nkh, 'f %, f ligh;fttchy;H chhr ; T\jh, 5JT fm, ftfjy, ft />, 
Tjq jv ; 5 «c/i, rac/iA, ^ «/, m/A; g dr; nt, nth, Tig nd; 
W *.M; ft tn, 31 tm, 3 f ty, ft tr, ^ tv, Tft ts; BJ thy ; 1 \dn; 
TJf dhy, dhr, Tq dhv ; Jff nt, ftf nth, nd, ndh; Jf pn, 
Tftpm, ur py, n pr, 5 pi, xq ps ; ftf by, ft br -,7ft bhy, ft bhr; 
xj| rk, 4 rkh, xf rg, ft rgh, <3 rch, ^ rchh, $ rj, 3 rt, T& rth, 
^ rd, T* rdh, $rp, ^ rb, rbh ; ^ Id, Ip, ftft lb; ^ shch ; 

shk, U sht, ft shth, xq shp, xq shm, shy; T3I sk, Tjf st, TJf sth, 
T5I sp, sph. 

9. Anunasik (gppnfqcs) simply denotes the nasalization 
of a preceding vowel, and can therefore never begin a syllable. 
It is written directly over, or to the right of the vowel thus 
nasalized; thus, kahan, qfif kaun. ' In books edited by 
foreigners, Anusvdr is commonly written instead of Anunasik. 

10. Anusvdr ) ’> which, in strict accuracy, denotes a 

stronger nasalization than the above, is written, like Anundsik, 
over, or to the right of the preceding vowel; as, ansh, 

barihy son. 

11. Fisarg (ftpspf}), meaning ‘rejection/ (i.e., of ^ or ^,) 
indicates a weak aspiration, which has euphonically taken 
the place of those letters. It is only found in pure Sanskrit 
words, and even then, though occurring in the original, is 
commonly omitted in Hindi. It is written thus, :; as, e.g., 
in <g:ti duhkh, written and pronounced <£*§[ dutch , = + ig 
dus + kha ; VB WW antahkaran .* 

Rem. 1. The native grammarians give a different explanation of vlsarg , 
regarding it, and not 8 , as the original sound, and interpreting it as 
meaning ‘omission * of breath. But I prefer the explanation given 
above; for the reason that while in the Indo-Aryan languages the 
weakening of a to A is very common, the reverse change is at least very 
riire.f 


* Colloquially, about Mirzapur, sometimes 8 takes the place of this 
visarg , as in antaikarun, for antahkarap. 

t Vid. Monier-Williams: Sanskrit Grammar , §8. 
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Rem. 2. The retention of Vharg in Hindi spelling cannot he justified ; 
ns the sound had already disappeared in Prakrit, and does not properly 
belong to the modern In do-Ary an vernaculars.* 

12. Besides these, several other signs are used in Sanskrit, 
which, as they occasionally appear in Hindi, may here be 
explained. 

(1) Viram (fipCPT), ‘pause,’ is written under a consonant, 
thus, q; k, and denotes the absence of the inherent a by 
which the consonant is vocalized. 

(2) Avagrah $, indicates the elision of an initial a 

after a final n e or *ft o; as, triusho ’dhydya , for 

trinsho adhyaya. It is therefore analogous to 
the English apostrophe. The half pause, |, is written at the 
end of the first line of a couplet; the full pause, ||, at the end 
of the second. These marks arc only prosodial, and, besides 
these, there are no other marks of punctuation. In most 
native works, indeed, space is not even left between the 
words. 

(3) The symbol ^ between two words indicates that the 

former of the two is repeated; as, ^ ^ vn; wah apne 

apne ghar gae, etc. 

(4) The mark 0 is used, like the period in English, to 

indicate the abbreviation of a word; as, <?7° Rdmdyan 

Ba., for XTJrHI’T Rdmdyan Bui Kdnd. 

(5) In some books issued by English publishers the 
English punctuation marks are used. Of late, native pub¬ 
lishers also are beginning to introduce them, but in such 
works as I have seen they are often used very inaccurately. 

13. The orthography of Hindi is as yet in a very unsettled 
state. is constantly substituted for nj, even in Sanskrit 
words, where rule or accurate usage would demand it; as in 

for ipt for etc. The same confusion exists 


* Vid. Hoernle: Comp . Gramm . p. 26. 
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with reference to the characters y and y, and also the 
sibilants sj, ?j; the tendency is to substitute if for the other 
sibilants. is also often written for an original q. The Sanskrit 
rules of orthography are the only recognized standard at 
present; but these rules, it should be remembered, apply 
only, as has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit 
words as exist in the language in an unaltered and un¬ 
corrupted form. 

Pronunciation of Letters. 

14 . The vowels, in Hindi, are pronounced, for the most 
part, nearly as in the continental languages of Europe. 
U a has no exact counterpart in English, though the 
a in such words as ‘hum,’ ‘up,’ or, in unaccented 
syllables, the last a in ‘total,’ ‘America,’ very nearly 
represents it. It is said to correspond exactly to the 
short a in German. Many foreigners in India pro¬ 
nounce this ’31 a as a in ‘cat,’ hut the correct sound 
is quite different. 

a. In conversation and in reading prose, ^f a final, inherent 
in a consonant, as a general rule, is silent; as in 3jT)f, pro¬ 
nounced gun, not guna ; yiri rat, not rata. But to this 
general rule there are a few important exceptions. 

( 1 ) * a final is, of necessity' always distinctly pronounced 
in a few monosyllables; as, «f na, ?f ta, chha. 

(2) So, also, it is very slightly sounded after y r or tf v final 
in a conjunct, and after y final, preceded by y i, ^ i, or 

u ; as, shdstra, yty indra, fair bipra,* 

ishvaratva, gurutva ; frPT try a, fan priya, yftyyf indriya , 

yi^NUtl rajasuya. 


* It should be noted, that while the Pandits give this pronunciation of 
these conjuncts with y, yet the common people usually separate the 
letters, and pronounce »hd>tar, bipar, etc. 
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(3) The final inherent a of the Denominative Numerals, 

commonly written Tffar, is always pronounced; 

thus, chauka, tina, namma ; Ttfa *ft, pronounced tin tina 
nau, lit., ‘ three threes nine/ 

(4) In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even 
when final, as in the following half stanza: gRR^f 

which is read, samaratha kahan nahin dosha gusain. 
But when the metrical pause falls on this letter, it is commonly 
silent; thus, IpTCT TRRT I *nt; jhulata palana 

Raghuvar | pulakita mdi. 

(5) As remarked above, an inherent a final is pronounced 
in some of the eastern dialects, in inflectional terminations, 
and even in other cases; as, ter;, Mt. obi. sing, of vr;, ‘ a house 

2nd plur. pret., ‘you were’; pronounced, ghara, rahala. 
Tlie final a in such cases will be represented in this Grammar, 
as above, by z ; thus, gR*, 

(6) When, in prose and in conversation, ya final is 

preceded by •gj a , this ay a differs but slightly, if at all, in 
sound frpm ^ ai, which is even occasionally, though inaccu¬ 
rately, written for it; as, gRRT samaya, always pronounced, 
and sometimes written, samai ; chhaya, also pro¬ 
nounced, and sometimes written, % chhai. Conversely, it 
may here be noted, that ay a is sometimes inaccurately 

written for ^ ai, and ava, for ^ aw; as often in the 
Rdmdyan, bayar, for bair ; and in Chand, 

kinnava, for kinnau. 

b. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound 

words, a silent final a becomes medial, it is sounded very 
faintly. This obscure sound may be illustrated, to Hebrew 
scholars, by the Hebrew vocal Sh’va, and like that, might 
be represented by an apostrophe, instead of a: thus, is 
pronounced aim ; but in composition, ann’datd ; 

VSQ,phal; but Tfig^RTO , phal’dayak, 

c. The same obscure sound is given to the inherent a, when 
final in roots or in primitive words, before added heavy 
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terminations. Thus, qi^TT, root, ^ kar, is pronounced kar'na ; 

root, dial, chaVta , etc. So also, for the 

primitive, ^ pur, is pronounced pur'va ; from 

kunar, kunar’pan; Jr^UiT, from tTT^f murakh, murakh’pan. 
Before light terminations it is fully vocalized, as, WTOf \jdnat. 

d. The inherent a is attenuated in like manner in the final 
syllable of dissyllabic verbal roots, before all the terminations 
beginning with vowels; as in fif^rT nik’ld , from the root 
fairer nikal. But in the same roots, when the termination 
begins with a consonant, the a is fully vocalized, as, e.g., 
in firararTT nikal*td.* 

Rem. 1. Hoernleand Grierson represent this obscure sound, which they 
term ‘ the neutral vowel/ by a dot between the Nagari consonants, and by 
an apostrophe in the Romanized character, as above. I have, however, 
thought it sufficient, in the present work, having thus called the attention 
of the student to the facts,- to conform to the usual mode of writing words 
of the above classes in Ndgari and the Romanized character, in the latter 
simply omitting the inherent a . 

Rem. 2. It should he observed that the above remarks refer only to a 
when inherent in a consonant; when non-inherent, it is always distinctly 
pronounced, whether medial or final; as, 3 * tua , harua. 

e. In Eastern Hindi, as might be expected, begins to 
approximate in sound to the broad Bangui sound of ^ a 
as in ‘ball/ This broad sound is universal in Northern 
Maithili, and is heard in all the Maithili country in all verbal 
2nd plural masculines in or ^r?,as also in the 3rd sing, 
of the substantive verb, The same sound is given to m in 
Bhojpun in all 2nd masc. plurals, and in the penultimate a of 
the inflected present, as in 

* In the 1st edition of this Grammar, this obscure sound of a, noted in 
this section, is not mentioned; but instead, in the cases above named, a 
was said to be 4 silent.’ My own later observation in India had led me to 
doubt the accuracy of this statement; and as the representation now given 
in the text has been since confirmed by the independent observation of 
Hoernle and Grierson, and other accurate scholars in India, I now make 
this change from the former edition of the Grammar. 
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15 . XI a is pronounced like a in ‘father’; ^ i, like 
i in ‘pin’; i; i, as i in ‘machine’; x u, like u in ‘pull ’; 
35 u, like oo in ‘ tool ’; XI n, as ri in ‘ brink.’ 

a. and X u final, though, like a final, always sounded 
in poetry, like that, in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at 
all pronounced; as, nfa, pronounced mati or mat: uyg, pro¬ 
nounced parantu or parant. 

b. But some of the dialects, on the other hand, often lengthen a 
final i; as in Kanaujf, mail, for Iffif mati; Kuinaoni, 

chali ver 9 for chali kar . 

Rem . Theoretically, differs from f^, in that the tongue vibrating, 
is not allowed to touch the gums, as in the consonant But this 
distinction is never regarded in practice. 


16 . H e, ai, and xt o, xt au, are diphthongs : tj e Pronunciation 

tit n . of Diphthongs. 

and $ ai are the diphthongs of x i; o and au , 
of x u. n e is pronounced nearly like e in ‘ they.’ * Its 
elements arex +1; a + i. if ai is not quite the English 
i in ‘ time.’ Like this English i, a diphthong, it differs 
from it, in that the short i, instead of the long l, is the 
latter element of the diphthong; i.e., $= a + i, but * in 
‘ time ’=a + i. Thus, e.g., the common word, ^ fiat, ‘ is,’ 
is not rightly pronounced exactly like the English word 
‘high.’ xt o corresponds to the English o in ‘go’; 
it never has the sound of the English o in ‘ top.’ Its 
elements are x + X a + u. X> differs from the English 
ou in ‘ our,’ in the same way that ^ ai differs from i 
in ‘fine.’ It is composed of XI + X a + u) the English 
ou, of a + u. 

17. Anunasik C), as has been remarked, simply in-Anun&aik. 
dicates the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The 


* A scholarly friend in India suggests as an illustration ea in ‘ great,’ 
as pronounced by a Yorkshireman. 
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sound is heard in the proper pronunciation of such 
French words as bon, enfant, etc. But in many Hindi 
books, especially those published by foreigners, this 
sound is represented by the symbol Anusvar ('). 

18. Anusvdr properly represents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anundsik: it is best heard before the 
sibilants, as in ini’ amh, bansh. But in words 
introduced from the Sanskrit, with little or no alteration, 
the sign Anusvdr is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute 
consonant; and may thus represent, as the case may 
be, any one of the five nasals, % if, ur, if, or it. Thus, 
e.g., we may either write WfW or mangal, Anusvdr 
having here the power of if. Similarly, in sambandh, 
the first Anusvdr, preceding the labial ^ b, has the power 
of the labial nasal *r m ; but the second, before the dental 
V dh, has the power of the dental nasal n n. 

a. But in the case of words much corrupted from the 

Sanskrit, after a long vowel, Anusvdr, even before a mute 
consonant, denotes, not a consonant, but a nasalization; as, 
e.g.,pronounced south , not south, chand, sdtir,e tq. 

Rem. In the cases referred to, Anusvar stands in the place of an original 
nasal consonant, preceded by a short vowel; as, e.g., in qjtZT for 
The question 1ms been raised, whether the Anusvar in such cases denotes a 
consonant or merely a nasalization. But all the Pandits that I have been 
able to consult insist on the inorganic character of the nasal. Beames, 
in his Comparative Grammar, takes the same view. As he justly remarks, 
the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the analogies of 
the language, argues the loss of a letter from the original conjunct.* 

b. Occasionally in poetry, Anusvdr, in Sanskrit words, 
following a final consonant in the end of a line, represents the 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm, vol. i. p. 296. 
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letter Jf, and must be so pronounced; as, e.g., Viqwzi quna- 
mayam; ayam. 

19. Jc and if g are pronounced, respectively, as Jc in renunciation 
‘key,’ and g in‘give’: it g never has the sound of gMutes. 

in { gin.’ 

20. ^ c h and sr j are pronounced nearly as ch in 
< church,’ and as j in 1 just,’ but are slightly more dental. 

21. 11 and ^ d, though often compared to the English 
t and d, have no precise equivalents in English. In 
pronouncing them, the tongue should be thrown well 
back, so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English 
t and d, but the roof of the mouth. 

Rem . It is to be observed that in transferring English words into 
Hindi, these letters, and never rj and <*, are used in speech and writing by 
native Hindoos* as the nearest equivalent to the English t and d. 

22. is often written with a diacritical point (^), and 
is then represented in the Roman character by r. To 
utter this correctly, place the tongue in the same position 
as for ^ d, and try to pronounce the English r ; the 
proper sound will then be given. The corresponding 
aspirate « has also the same double sound, which is 
represented by 3 rh. 

N.B. Great care should be taken to acquire the correct 
pronunciation of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western 
organs, the most difficult of all the Hindi sounds; very few 
Europeans ever give it correctly. The learner should carefully 
observe that this is equally distinct from the English r and 
the Hindi T\ The sound, when correctly given, much more 
resembles the cerebral v?, with which, indeed, it is constantly 
interchanged; many words being written and pronounced 
indifferently with d, $ dh, or <a r, 3 rh] as, bur ha, or 

^5T budha. The Panjdbi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters. 
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Pronunciation 
of Aspirated 
Mutes. 


Pronunciation 
of Nasals. 


23. The sounds of t and ^ d do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, as in the English t and d, but against the front 
teeth. 

24. q p is pronounced like the English p. b differs 
from the English b, only in that the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate in orthography 
and pronunciation between ^ b and ^ v. 

25. Each of the above consonants has its aspirate; i.e., 
it is combined with the spiritus asper so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction applies to the 
pronunciation of all the aspirates: viz., utter the smooth 
consonant with a forcible expiration; the corresponding 
aspirates will then be given. In the English phrases, 

‘ up-hill,’ ‘ brick-house,’ pronounced so that the p and k 
shall be closely joined to the following h, we have the 
correct sound. Especial care should be taken that no 
vowel-sound be interpolated between the smooth con¬ 
sonant and the aspiration; thus, is pronounced phal, 
not pahal ; ^tht, khdnd, not Jcahdna, which has a very 
different meaning. 

Rem . The greatest pains should be taken by the learner to master the 
pronunciation of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never con¬ 
founds the smooth and aspirated consonants; and, except in the case of 
Hi ph y which is often by the uneducated corruptly prouounced as /, never 
fails to give the aspirate its correct pronunciation. He never separates 
the smooth consonant from the following aspiration. 

26. ^ n has the sound of the first n in ‘England’; it 
is only found immediately before a guttural consonant, 
and never begins a word or syllable. 

^ h has the sharp sound of n in ‘ pinch.’ Like T, it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 
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a. But in Naipdli and some vulgar forms of Eastern Hindis sometimes 
occurs by itself, both as initial and medial. Thus, in Naipali, we have the 
Honorific Pronoun, <rerf 3 T; greatness holiness,’ 

* here ‘I have found.’ In Eastern Hindi, Hoernle gives 

the examples, HtW. -Stiff, ‘no.’* also occurs alone in 

Bundelkhaiidif in the series of Local Prouominal Adverbs of Place, 
etc.f 

Rem, Inasmuch as the guttural and palatal nasals can commonly he 
known hy their position before a mute of their own class, I have thought 
it sufficient to represent them, like the dental nasal, by the Roman n 
without any diacritical point. 

27. W w, like the other letters of the class to which 
it belongs, has no equivalent in any European language. 
It is pronounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals; 
i.e., the tongue should be tinned back, as for and 

so as to strike the roof of the mouth j then, with tongue 
in that position, endeavour to pronounce n. 

a. This nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a 
consonant of its own order, is not, like the former two, 
confined in use to such a position, but may occur separately, 
as, e.g., in the common words gun and flijij barnan. 
It never occurs as initial in a word, except in some vulgar 
dialects of Eastern Hindi, as in igxftlf, «man-lion,’ 

‘ Ndr ay an,’ where High Hindi and most other dialects have*!. 

b. The common people in the valley of the Ganges, as well as most 
foreigners in India, make no distinction between this and the dental W ”> 
which is often substituted for it, even in writing. Educated Hindoos, 
however, carefully distinguish the two letters, and the correct souud should 
be acquired. 

28. * n is slightly more dental than the English n, 
being pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after the 
analogy of the class to which it belongs, i.e., with the 
tip of the tongue against the front teeth. 

w* is sounded like the corresponding English letter. 


* Vid. Comp . Gramm . § 13 . 


t Vid. Table xxiii. 
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rronuncwtion .gg ^ y jg generally pronounced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it is pronounced like n j, especially when 
initial in Sanskrit words; as, e.g., Vftyttg, pronounced tjar jug-, 
yogya, pronounced jog. So also it is pronounced as ;, 
when doubled and final; as, pronounced, and occasionally 
written, *ryi suraj. As above remarked,* ^ final, preceded 
by short a, so blends with it as to approximate closely to 
the diphthongal sound If at ; as, samaya, pronounced 
samai , etc. 

30- y r has no precise equivalent in English ; it has 
a rolling sound like the German r, but much softer. 

/ is not quite identical in sound with the English l. 
In its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front 
teeth, instead of the gums. The resulting sound is 
distinctly softer and more dental than the English l. 

1 v has a sound intermediate between the English v 
and w ; v has been chosen as the usual Roman equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but y r or t, 
q has a much softer sound than v, more like the English w ; 
as, e.g., %, hwai, swarg. In the common conjunct ^ sva, 
the common people usually soften ^ still further to its cognate 
vowel, B u ; pronouncing, e.g., ^y, swar, as if it were written 
*jy, sur, etc. Similarly, in some parts of the country, people 
say tgr isur for ishwar. q initial in the pronoun 
wah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the 
harder sound, in the conjuncts 4 rv and w tv, are tattva, 
mahatva; purv, ^ sarv.f In these conjuncts with 
y, tst is often hardened to so that many pronounce purb, sarb. 


Pronunciation 
of Sibilants. 


31. II sh is pronounced like sh in £ shut ’; the palatal 
^ sji differs little from ; the lingual contact is slightly 
further back, as in the cerebral mutes. 


♦ Vid. § 14, a. (6). f The inherent a of zf is never pronounced. 
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Jff s is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of 
its class, differs from the corresponding English letter, 
in that the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth 
instead of the gums. 

f h does not differ from the English h. 

a. n is very often pronounced exactly like kh ; e.g., 
dosh is pronounced either dosh or dokh. Accordingly, if is 
often inaccurately written for ig; as, <£Gf, for for 

XT*iT> etc. This is the uniform usage in M&ywdp, as also in 
much old Hindi. 

32. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should 

be distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the 
same; e.g., is kut-ta, not kut-d ; > pat-thar, not path-ar. 

But this should not be exaggerated. 

33. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in Western 
Mdrwyd and Mairwdrd. The vowel-sound in the plural 
termination an is pronounced very nearly as a in * all/ 

but a little less open. The sound of au also closely 
resembles that of in this ^ ch and qf chh are both 
pronounced like thus, is pronounced sakk ( 9 and 
SfTO, sas. ^ is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. 

The cerebral 35 \ is common, and is pronounced by rolling 
the upturned tongue along the palate. It is sometimes 
indicated by a diacritical point under ^f. 

34. The grammarians of the Indian languages have not, for the most 
part, indicated so many distinctions between the pronunciation of the 
Indian and English letters as have been made in the above sections. But 
we are none the less confident that a large part of the Hindi letters do 
differ slightly from their nearest English equivalents. Let the reader, if 
in India, ask some native who is learning English, to read an English 
sentence, and it will soon appear to the attentive listener that he pronounces 
very few of the English letters quite correctly. Perhaps there is no better 
way than this to train the ear to catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation 
to which we have adverted. So long as both words and sounds are 
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[§§35-37. 


Accent. 


Mispronun¬ 
ciation of 
Foreigners. 


foreign, the sounds are not so closely noticed; but when the native pro¬ 
nunciation of the vowels and consonants is applied to English words, the 
difference is iustantly apparent. 

35. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of 
pronunciation, that Accent, although unquestionably existing 
in Hindi, is much less strongly marked than in English, and 
is quite subordinate in importance to Quantity. Even in 
conversation, the Hindi! habitually observes the quantity of 
each syllable. In the enunciation of sentences, therefore, the 
student should be careful to avoid that strongly accentuated 
style, which is so characteristic of English speech, and give 
to every long vowel in an unaccented syllable its full quantity. 

36. It will be apparent from the above sections, that, with the two 
exceptions of q and q, which each represent two sounds, the Devan dgari 
alphabet is strictly phonetic. The same ambiguity attaches to y in 
Bengali; but the Bangdlis distinguish the two sounds by a diacritical 
point. So also in the Mah&jani or script alphabet, used in business, 
b and v are distinguished in the same way, merely by a dot.* As the 
pronunciation of words in which q and q occur varies, even in the same 
locality, they will he uniformly represented in the present work by the 
Ropnan letters sh and y. 

a. To the two exceptions, q and q, may be added the compound 
character qj = q + q, j + », which is invariably pronounced in Hindi 
as if it were gy. This conjunct will therefore be represented in this book 
by the Roman letters gy ; os, gydn, not jndn. Also, in N. Maithila, 

^ rsh is pronounced rkh, q ksh, ehchh, and ||f hy, zhjy. 

37* As above remarked, it is extremely important that the 
student accurately discriminate in pronunciation between 
closely related letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first 
detects little or no difference between, e.g., a smooth and an 
aspirated consonant, or between the cerebral and dental letters, 
it is often imagined that a failure to distinguish* them in pro¬ 
nunciation cannot be a very serious matter. No mistake 


* See Table !., pp. 26 and 27. 
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§ 38 .] 

could be greater or more fatal to one who wishes to under¬ 
stand the people, and be understood by them. As a matter 
of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning differ only 
in these similar letters; so that, by the neglect of an aspirate, 
the substitution of our English t for the Hindi dental, or 
converting the hard ^ r into the Hindi ^ r or English r, we 
may say something so foreign to our intention, if not worse, 
as to make our speech, if understood at all, a matter only 
of ridicule. 

a. The foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following 
particulars, viz.: a smooth consonant is substituted for an 
aspirate; the cerebral t and d, or the English t and d, which 
have a somewhat similar sound, are substituted for the corre¬ 
sponding Hindi dentals; and, especially, the cerebral ^ r is 
pronounced like the Hindi ^ r, or the English r; doubled 
consonants are indistinctly pronounced. To these common 
mistakes may be added an English tendency to shorten a 
final unaccented long vowel; so that, e.g., cfiX/TT /carta is 
mispronounced karta ; trT’ft pdni,party; malt, malp, etc. 

38- As the best means of impressing the above remarks 
upon the mind, we subjoin a list of common words similar 
in sound, but differing in meaning. 

List op Similar Words. 

khana, ‘ dinner, food, to 
eat.’ 

SFfPIT kahdnd,‘ to cause to say.’ 

kdnd, c a one-eyed man.’ 

Tfrnr (Pers. /chdna, ‘a 

room.’ 

kixa, * a worm.’ 
khira, * a cucumber/ 

katnd, ‘to cut/ 
qrnPTt katnd, * to spin/ 


tsTST (ffaT) khard {hand), ‘ to 
stand/ 

UPfT kara, ‘ hard/ 
khard, ‘ pure/ 
khurra , ‘ a curry comb/ 

khattd, £ sour/ 
kafta, ‘ a large louse/ 
kata, ‘ cut/ 

?arr^T khaprd, ‘ a tile/ 
qpFfl kapra, ‘ a cloth/ 
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irnfr^aoj ‘ a cow -’ 

gkao, ‘ a bruise.’ 

ghard, ‘ a water-jar.’ 
g ar -^ ‘ juried.’ 
g a vkd, ‘ a ditch.’ 

ghord, * a horse.’ 
gar a, ‘white, a European 
soldier.’ 

ajT^ gdri, ‘ a carriage.’ 
gdri, ‘ abuse.’ 

chhuri, ‘ a knife.’ 
churl , 6 a bangle/ 

chhuna, f to touch/ 

^rifT chuna y 6 to leak/ 

^ [cold/ 

^TTf T ^nnn.;«T« lagnd, ‘ to feel 
qpr»Tf./Adrd lagnd, ‘ sens, 
obscoen.’ 

fjTO//tdi, ‘spice, pungency.’ 
artoria/, ‘ a net.’ 

^nrr ftAd, ‘ inoculation ; a 
sectarial mark.’ 
thika, ‘ hire.’ 

dal, ‘ a split pulse.’ 

<id/, ‘ throw ’ ( imperat .). 
^Adi, ‘ a declivity.’ 

(/Ao, ‘wash’ {imperat.). 

^ do, ‘ give’ {imperat.). 

bakri, ‘ a goat.’ 
bakhri, ‘ a house.’ 


mwr ‘ a lock.’ 
zrm tala, ‘ a quagmire.’ 

parhna, ‘ to read.’ 
parna, ‘ to fall.’ 

XfPlY pani, ‘water.’ 
v^lfru pani, ‘hand.’ 

^f^arr puriya, ‘ a powder.’ 
phuriya, ‘ a boil.’ 
phuriya, ‘true.’ 

qjqj phal, ‘ fruit ’ 
qqf pal, ‘ an instant.’ 

q-ffi hat, ‘ a word, a thing.’ 
«rre £ a road.’ 

JTI 71 bhat, ‘ boiled rice.’ 
bhat, ‘ a bard.’ 

qfd^tlT burhiyd,‘ an old woman.’ 
buriyd, ‘ sens, obscoen.’ 

•3gg[ burha, ‘old.’ 
qrx burd, ‘ bad.’ 

bhdi, ‘brother.’ 
bat, ‘ rheumatism.’ 
bhat, ‘ became’ (fern.). 

vti\ moti, ‘fat, thick’ {fern.), 
moti, ‘ a pearl.’ 

roti, f crying’ ( fem.part.). 
ftft roti, ‘ bread.’ 

^TTTt sat, ‘ seven.’ 

sath, ‘ with.’ 

^rra sath, ‘ sixty.’ 
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39. Besides the DevanAgnri, Hindi is written in three other alpha- Other Alpha¬ 
bets, the Kdyathi , the Mahdjanl or Sarrdfl, and the Baniauti . The 
word Kdyathi is from Kdyath, the name of the writer caste among the 
Hindus; and the character is so called because certain slight alterations 
better adapt it to the purpose of rapid writing. Books are printed in this 
character, but it is by no means as common as the Devau£gari, and is not 
much used W. of Allahabad. The Mahdjani (from the Hindi mahdjan , 

‘a banker*), also called Sarrdfl (from the corresponding Ar. uJ^), is 
only used in business, and is the character in which receipts, drafts, etc., 
are commonly written. The Baniauti (from the Hindi baniydn , ‘a shop¬ 
keeper*), differs but little from the Mahdjanl , and, like that, is used only 
for business purposes. These alphabets will be found at pp. 26 and 27. 

a . It will be noticed that the Kayathi form of ^ is identical with that 
which this letter assumes in Devan&gari, when it is the last letter of a 
conjunct. In Kayathi, a single letter is commonly written for a doubled 
character, and dissimilar conjuncts are resolved. Thus, for kuttd would 
be written kuta ; for gydn, gidn ; for pravesli , paraves , etc., etc. The same 
character is often used indifferently for a long or a short vowel, and v is 
often written for y . One character is used, in each case, for and f^, 

*5 and If, and , and all the nasals. 

b. Both the Mahdjani and also the Baniauti alphabets are derived 
directly from the Kdyathi, by the omission of the horizontal top-stroke, 
the perpendicular, or both. Some of the characters, however, have as¬ 
sumed a form widely different from both Kdyathi and *Nagari, and in 
practice they are frequently run together. One sign is used to represent 
both the long and the short sound of any vowel, whether initial or non¬ 
initial. Similarly, no distinction is made between and f^, or If, 
and VI, or in the nasals. Anusvar is never written, and the vowels are very 
commonly omitted, so that a word is represented only by its consonantal 
elements, as in unpointed Persiau or Arabic, or in English phonographic 
short-hand. Thus, kyk stands for kytiykl ; n , for ne ; kr, for kare , etc. 

As in Euglish script, the form of the different letters in all these alphabets 
varies considerably as used in different places and by various persons. 

40, An attempt has been made to indicate in the Devanagari cha- Arabic Letters 
racter, by means of diacritical points, the various letters peculiar to the Bindi. 

Arabic and Persian alphabets, as used in Urd6. A few common Hindi 
books, as the Baitdl Pachisi and Si&hdsan Battlsi , contain a large ad¬ 
mixture of Persian and Arabic words, and are sometimes met with priuted 
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in tills pointed Nagari. A point written under any of the vowels indicates 
that tile vowel is followed or preceded by £ ’Avin; also , occurring 
alone, represents the consonant The other pointed characters are 


as follows: 



* = j 

3T - j jj \ o 

^ = Oyfi 

^ = t 

rf = !» 

• 


= i 

*IJ= 

; = s 


Classification of Letters. 

41. All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may be 
classified according to the organ by which they are pro¬ 
nounced, as in the following table : 


Class. 

Vowels. 

Mu 

Hard. 

tes. 

Soft. 

Nasals. 

Liquids 

Sibi¬ 

lants. 


I. 

ii. 

hi. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Gutturals 


5R ^ 


w 


* 

Palatals 



* 




Cerebrals 

^ (m) 


* * 

w 

T35 

51 

Dentals 

W W 

* v 

* * 

51 

w 


Labials 



* * 

51 

51 



a. In Col. I., TJ, and are classified, according to 

their second diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and 
labial; but they are also related to the guttural sounds, by 
their initial element, "'(j or Letters of the same organ 
are said to be cognate to each other. 
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42. The letters may again be classified according to the Hard and Soft 
nature of the vocal effort made in their utterance. If, in Letters ‘ 
the utterance of a letter, the breath be completely arrested, 
the resulting sound is reckoned hard ; if the breath be 
partially arrested, or be allowed to escape freely, the re¬ 
sulting letter is called soft. Thus, in the above table, the 
consonants in Col. II., together with the sibilants, are called 
hard; all the other letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
are reckoned soft. 

a. The following relations between the letters should be Cognate 
carefully noted. (1) Each hard consonant in Col. II. has its 
cognate soft consonant in Col. III. and vice versA. Thus, to 
the hard aR in Col. II. corresponds the soft in Col. III.; 
and to the soft aspirate ^ in Col. ill. corresponds the hard 
aspirate TR in Col. II. (2) Each soft consonant in Col. III. and 
each vowel, except the gutturals, has its cognate semivowel 
in Col. V. Thus, the labial semivowel ^ corresponds to 
the soft labial consonant in Col. HI. and to the labial 
vowels ^3, ' 3 f, in Col. I. So also, cognate to the vowels 
^ and are the soft mute st and the palatal semivowel 
(3) strictly speaking, is a guttural sibilation, so that it is 
written in Col. VI. with the sibilants. Each of the con¬ 
sonants, therefore, except the labials, has its corresponding 
sibilation. The student is now prepared to understand the 
principles of “Sandhi.” 
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N&gari 

K&yathi. 

Mah&jani. 

Barnaul* 

ft 

s* 

<v>* 

r 

(VH 

“W 7 

^TT 

•VT> 

''VV7 

?f 

*f 

r 

f 

H 

ft 

<r 

«r 

3 o 

3^, 

* 

<f 

cs 

31 ^ * 

3 


® * 





5^ 

p 

c 

** 

^ * 

A 

t 



cW) 

<Sv^ 



Vvo 






* 

ST 


*3 

n 

71 

2? 

)i 

V 

ST 

<*£/ 

&> 

3 

o 

<n 

61 

51 


Ml 3b 

Hi 

$ 



<OL 

S? 

5T 

J 

J 




<6? 

5? 

a 

<n 

<a 


ha t* ^ tc BT |r t* 15= fg £c fr ^ W W I** 
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TABLE I. (concluded).— HINDI ALPHABETS. 
Nfigari. K&yathl. MahAjanl. Baniautf. 


7 

z 

7£ 

7 

b 

r 

7 

*5 £ 


Z 


z 

7 

<n 

tt. 



0 

*r 

<rO *4 


■£ 


*v 



»> 


<T\ 


q 


tc 


2v 



oC 

4 

*i 

e. 

& 


Vo 

K 

*TV* 

J 

<T 

7 

7 

o 

57 

oo 

' r U 

cl 

• 


<4 

3ZT 

v) 




“4 

5R 

tn 

£ 


z? 3 

*■ 
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Out i defined. 


Vriddhi de¬ 
fined. 


CHAPTER II. 

SANDHI* 

43. By the term ‘ Sandhi ’ ‘union’) is technically 

denoted the euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its 
laws apply uniformly to the Sanskritic element in Hindi, 
determining the correct orthography of pure Sanskrit words, 
and the formation of compounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritic element of Hindi, in compounding 
words, the laws of sandhi are constantly disregarded. Still, 
we may observe, even in Prakritic words, the operation of 
these laws at a former period, in producing the modern 
forms; and a knowledge of the principles of sandhi will thus 
often enable the student to recognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps fruitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar 
and corrupted words with which Hindi poetry, especially, 
abounds. 


GtJNf AND YrIDDHI. 

44. In treating of sandhi, we have first to notice the 

subject of Gun (jpjf) and Vriddhi (*faj. Gun essentially 
consists in the prefixing of a short a to the several simple 
vowel sounds; so that ^ + |; or + or 

+ By gun, therefore, is denoted this change of 

|| or ^ to ii, ^ or gf to and ^ to 

45. Vriddhi consists in the prefixing of a long a to these 
same simple vowels; or, which is the same thing, prefixing 


* This chapter and the following may be omitted by the beginner, 
t In Sanskrit pronounced guna. 
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a short a to the gun of those vowels. Thus, by vriddln, 

HT + T=lh *T + * = Tft; UT + ^H = ^: or, U + TJ=^; 

and + TfT = VTT. By vriddhi, therefore, is 
denoted the change of ^ or ^ to ^ or ^ to It, and to 
is technically regarded as itself a guti vowel, and is 
therefore susceptible of the vriddhi modification only. 

46 - Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ, Mutual Rela¬ 
tions of Vowels. 

whether simple or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each 
other. Thus, ij, are similar to each other. Vowels 
of different organs are said to be dissimilar; thus, e.g., ^3> 

are mutually dissimilar. 

47 * Observe, finally, that, according to § 42, a, the vowels 
of each organ, except the gutturals, ^ and vr, have their 
cognate semivowel. Thus, the cognate semivowel of 
and is *j; of B, ST, lit, and lit, the cognate semivowel is 
qf; and of v\ The following table will present this whole 
matter at a glance. 


Primitive 
Short Vowel. 

Similar 
Long Vowel. 

Gun. 

Vriddhi. 

Cognate 

Semivowel. 

* 

wr 

* 

UT 


V 



% 


* 



* 

* 

* 

W 

s 




The following common rules of sandhi will be now readily 
understood. 


Sandhi of Vowels. 

48 - Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar Rule* of 
simple vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own Vowel*, 
long. In the application of this, and all succeeding rules of 
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sandhi, the inherent a is never regarded as silent. Thus, 
qpaS + WK becomes XRWRl; *TR + ^CTWT, TR7<Jn; WTT + 

Broil; + i$, vitor, wpj**. 

49. and TfT, followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, long 

or short, blend with it into the gun of that vowel; and when 
followed by a gun or vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the 
corresponding vriddhi. Thus, xpc?j + becomes tj^;5faPC 5 
*T + Tf?T, *TTT + t^^ + ffjfttp?!; *Nf + 

WlfT, INfaft; V?fi + TP«, Tfffai; + H*, ¥^5 

+ ’srtxtfa, arfNfa. 

50. The simple vowels, gr, ^g, followed by any 

dissimilar vowel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. 
Thus, ^^7! + 1 grf?[ becomes *STTf^; g + ’W, ^T; ^ + 

51. The gun diphthongs, n and xsff, followed by any vowel, 
are changeable, respectively, to and ^r*T; and the vriddhi 
diphthongs, and ^ft, under the same conditions, are change¬ 
able to xuTS[ and ^IT^. 

a. This is, in fact, only a special application of the foregoing rule, 
according to which the i and w, which are, respectively, the second 
elements in the above diphthongs, harden into y and v, leaving the first 
element, a or d t unchanged. 

b. This rule will chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, 

in enabling him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words 
with which Hindi abounds. Thus, by gun of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the affix a, we have, from the root fa, 
‘to conquer,’ %-fu = ^ng, ‘victory’; similarly, from aj, ‘to 
be,’ aft+ 1 g = ‘existence.’ So also, by vriddhi of the 
radical vowel, and addition of the termination we have, 
from the root, xft, ‘to guide,’ % + = arR^j, ‘a leader’; 

similarly from x^, ‘ to purify,’ xft + V* = xj-psRj, ‘ fire.’ 

52- Sometimes, in a few Sanskrit phrases, rarely met, gf 
initial, following n or gft, is elided, and n or remain 
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unchanged. Thus, in the Rdmayan we find for ^ ’ifq, 
and ?ff?f for ?| ^ffa. But these in Sanskrit would be written 
with Avagrah,* thus: TfofTf. 

Sandhi of Consonants. 

53 A hard consonant,! before any soft letter, must be nard Con- 

, . __ sonants before 

changed to its own unaspirated soft. Ihus, Soft. 

becomes Sfil^RT; Wf?, f , 

In Sanskrit, it is also true that a soft consonant 
before a hard consonant must be changed to its own un¬ 
aspirated hard. But Hindi scarcely affords examples of the 
operation of this rule. 

54. If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is changed 
into the nasal of its own class. Thus cf^ + *TR becomes 

55. or ^ final, followed by ^ or si, are changed to that Dental Mntes 

following letter. Thus, «f before the resulting conjunct being teforeMatals - 
dropped, we have, from from gf*f, 

56. w, before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants Sandhi of 
?f_, h;, *f, or 3 , in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to ifj, Nasals ' 
when following either of the three cerebral letters, ^B, if. 

This rule operates, even though a guttural or labial mute, a 
semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, Anusvar, or f, or any com¬ 
bination of these, intervene between if and the above cerebral 
letters. Thus, we correctly write sjrtf for sjttij for srT«T> 
for utwR • So also, e.g., we correctly write TTORRf 5 
not on account of the initial even though the 

combination ^rnTTO intervene between the T and the nasal. 

o. This rule is especially to be remembered in order to the correct 
spelling of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must be no less care¬ 
fully observed, that the rule applies to such words only. In all other 


* Vid. § 12. 


t Vid. § 42. 
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Sandhi of 
Sibilants. 


words, if under the above circumstances, in High Hindi, remains un¬ 
changed. Thus, although we must write an( * no * ^ 

would not he correct to write f° r T> because unlike 

is not an uncorrupted Sanskrit word. In some of the dialects, 
indeed, as, e.g., Manvdri, Garhwali, etc., T|f often appears even in these cor¬ 
rupted Prakritic words; but this is to be attributed, not to the operation 
of the above principle of euphony, but to a fondness for the cerebral nasal, 
which those dialects everywhere exhibit, preferring it constantly to the 
dental, in the most unexpected places. 

57 . before any mute consonant, is changeable to the 

nasal of that class, which may be always written as Annsvar.* 
Before all other consonants it becomes Anusvdr. The opera¬ 
tion of this rule is especially to be noticed in the numerous 
Sanskrit compounds in which ‘with,’ ‘together,’ is the 
first element. Thus, e.g., ^ ^ or + 

58. Final in composition, when preceded by any vowel 

other than ^ or becomes before all soft letters except 
T\ Instances of this change are common in Sanskrit com¬ 
pounds; as, e.g., = = 

When 7 ; follows, is dropped, and the preceding vowel is 
lengthened; as in from 

59. is substituted for (or m) before short ^j, or a 

soft consonant; ^ following, is then elided, and the elision 
marked by Avagrah. This rule is illustrated by such com¬ 
pounds as from from 

also in the headings of chapters, as, for 

So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases in the Rtimayan 
as stfa, are to be explained; ^(^:) and 

before ’ffij and have first become and by the 
above rule, and then the following initial has been elided. 
Avagrah, in these instances, is often thus inaccurately omitted. 


* Vid. § 18. 
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60. In all Sanskrit words, must be written for ?j, not 

final, after any vowel but or xrt, and after either as or 
Thus we write, correctly, not But Hindi yields 

few examples under this rule. 

61. ^ final, in Sanskrit compounds, is changed to Visarg 

or before XR, q, and xr. This rule is illustrated by 
numerous compounds with the negative prefix and a 
few other words; as, fxitqxnw for or 

for fxrsr^xR; tttw:«wtw for irm^RTW. 

62. In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is 
much greater, but those that we have given will be found 
sufficient to indicate and explain the correct writing of nearly 
every Sanskrit word ever used in Hindi. 
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Aboriginal 
Indian Lan¬ 
guages. 


The Ancient 
Prakrit Dia¬ 
lects. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF HINDU 

63. When, long before the Christian era, the Aryan, 
Sanskrit-speaking people entered what is now called Hindu- 
sthdn, they found it inhabited by people of another race and 
another tongue. This aboriginal race, as the tide of Aryan 
invasion rolled on eastward, retreated before it, falling away, 
some into the mountains on the north, more into the jungles 
and hills of Central and Southern India, where, under various 
names, preserving still their ancient dialects, and superstitious 
demon-worship, they are found to-day. Many, however, 
doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 
of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept over 
them, and they became the servants of the invading race. 
Although the aboriginal speech must thus soon have dis¬ 
appeared for the most part from Northern and Western 
India, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not, before its 
disappearance from the scene, have influenced, to some 
extent, the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, 
Turanian influence, we shall probably not err in attributing 
many peculiarities of those ancient Indian dialects known as 
Prakrit , ‘ common, vulgar, 5 which for centuries co-existed 
with the Sanskrit, much as, in ancient Italy, the various 
provincial dialects co-existed with the Latin of the court 
and of the forum. 

64. These Prakrit dialects, in the earliest period of which 
we can speak, appear to have existed under two leading types, 
the Shaurasem in the west, and the Mdgadhf in the east, 
with an intermediate dialect called Arddha-Mdgadhi (Half- 
Mdgadhi) between them. These two or three, at that early 
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time—in the 4th century b.c.— divided between them all 
Continental India from east to west. The Mahdrdshtri, 
mentioned also by the early Prakrit grammarians, varied 
little from the Shaurasem; being specially the language of 
poetry, as the latter was the language of prose. Besides these 
forms of the Prakrit which assumed a literary character, arose 
forms of speech still more abraded and removed from classic 
standards, called by the native grammarians Apabhransha. 

‘debased,’ ‘incorrect,’ lit., ‘fallen.’ But the Apabhransha of 
one region was not the same thing as the Apabhransha of 
another; it was Shaurasem Apabhransha in the west, and 
Mdgadhi Apabhransha in the east, and so on. Out of these 
Prakrit dialects, the literary Shaurasem and Mdgadhi, and the 
various Apabhransha colloquial variations of these, arose the 
modern Aryan languages of India. Their relation to Sans- rrakrit, and 

, , t. Modern Lan- 

krit, is thus closely similar to that of the modern Romance guages of 
languages of Europe to the classic Latin.* In number they n a ‘ 
are commonly reckoned seven, and—proceeding from the 
west eastward—they are known as Panjabi, Sindlu, Gujarati, 

Marathi, Hindi, Oriyd and Bangalf. Of these, in order of 
antiquity, Hindi stands first, along with Panjdbi and Gujarati, 
dating from about 1000 a.d. The earliest writer whose work 
is preserved for us is Chand Bardai, who wrote about the 
end of the 12th century. Closely after these, in order of 
time, follows Mardthi, and, latest of all, the Bangali. 

65 . Of these seven Indo-Aryan languages, the Hindi is Relative 
undoubtedly the first in importance. In one or other of its hS?* 1166 ° 
numerous dialects, it is spoken from the snowy ranges of 
the Himalayas on the north to the Vindhya Mountains and 
the Narmadd River in the south; on the east it is bounded 
by the Sankhassi River from the Himalayas to the Ganges, 
and thence by a line drawn south-westerly to the Narmada; 

* An interesting and suggestive note on this subject will be found in 
Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. pp. 140-149. 
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on the west it is bounded by a line drawn from near the 
head of the Gulf of Kachehh northward and then north¬ 
eastward to the Satlaj River near Simla. It thus covers an 
area of more than 248,000 square miles, containing not less 
than 70,000,000 of Hindf-speaking people.* Moreover, in 
that special modification known as Urdu or Hindusthdnf, 
Hindi has become the official language in a large part of 
North India, as the speech of the Mussulman population 
everywhere, and, in a manner, a lingua franca for the whole 
Indian Peninsula. 

66. Almost from its very origin Hindi has been subjected 
to foreign influence. The successive invasions and the final 
subjugation of the largest part of North India by the 
Muhammadans, occasioned the rise of the so-called Urdu, or 
‘camp-speech,’ just mentioned, about the close of the 12th 
century. Although this latter is commonly contrasted with 
Hindi, in the narrower sense of that word, it is essentially 
merely a dialect of that language, and differs from others 
chiefly in the very great, extent to which Arabic and Persian 
words and phrases have been substituted for those of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit origin. But the effect of Muhammadan influence 
has not been confined to the development of the Urdu dialect. 
There is probably no dialect of Hindi, however pure, which 
has not received at least a few Arabic and Persian words 
from the Muhammadan element in the population; and 
through the preference given to Urdu in the governmental 
administration of the country, and the greatly increased 
facilities of internal communication, the process of change, 


* Grierson, with Hoernle, insists that the dialects spoken east of Allah¬ 
abad as far as Bengal should not be reckoned Hindi, but a separate 
language, for which he proposes the name of Bihdri. In like manner 
they both would also exclude from the category of Hindi all Himalayan 
dialects. See Grierson: Seven Grammars, etc. Part I. pp. 1-3; Hoernle: 
Comp. Gramm, pp. i, ii. 
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in this respect and in others, is going on more rapidly than 
ever in all the Hindi-speaking populations. 

67. From the above brief sketch of the origin and history Turanian 
of modern Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially m 
as truly an Aryan tongue as Sanskrit, contains, besides the 
Aryan,* which constitutes its form and most of its substance, 
a Turanian and a Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in 
Hindi, little-that is satisfactory can be said. We are not 
aware that any such thorough and systematic comparison of 
Hindi with the modern aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of 
India has been made, as might give much certain informa¬ 
tion on this question. It would be difficult, probably, to find 
many scholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modern researches would seem to indicate 
that Turanian influence in the Hindi and other Indo-Aryan 
dialects has often been unduly exaggerated. 

a. Some have thought that they could trace this influence almost 
throughout the entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the 
case-relation by certain appended particles, rather than by inflection, or 
organic additions to the word ; the conjugation of the verb chiefly by means 
of auxiliaries, instead of by tense and modal inflections,—these, among 
other deviations from the Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding 
agreements with the Dravidian languages of S. India, have been attri¬ 
buted to extra-Aryan influence. But all these analogies are more fancied 
and apparent than real and significant. The relation of the postposition 
to the Hindi substantive is, in fact, quite another thing from the 
‘agglutination’ of words in the Turanian languages. It may he re¬ 
garded as demonstrated, that the Hindi particles indicative of case- 
relation are, in reality, bon& fide Sanskrit words greatly corrupted, 
which were originally apprehended, not as ‘ agglutinated* to the noun, 
but as in grammatical construction with it. The correspondence, pointed 


* Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But 
a few, brought in by the Muhammadan invasions, have come from the old 
Zand through the modern Persian. 
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out by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar, between the Draviclian 
dat. sign ko or leu, and the Hindi dat. postposition ko , is now regarded 
by the best scholars as only a casual coincidence. As to the difference 
noted between the Sanskrit and the Hindi conjugation, it is only pre¬ 
cisely similar to what we observe, to a greater or less extent, in every 
European language, where, in consequence of the abrasion and loss of 
the terminations and inflections which characterized the synthetic lan¬ 
guages from which they severally arose, the use of auxiliaries has become 
a simple necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is a notable fact, 
that as the various Indo-Aryan dialects become better known, and their 
phonetic laws better understood, many words, which at first resisted all 
attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore might have been 
imagined to be aboriginal, have finally been satisfactorily identified as 
connected with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason 
to doubt that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local 
dialects, investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably 
Turanian.* Prof. Monier-Williams has suggested, in his Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar, that the cerebral letters, which the Hindi has received from Sanskrit, 
are probably derived from the aboriginal dialects.f It is, at least, a fact 
worth noticing in this connection, that, of those Hindi words which begin 
w ith a cerebral, much the larger part belong to the Prakritic, rather than 
the pure Sanskrit element of Hindi. For example, of 89 words in the 
Prem-Sdgar beginning with one of the cerebral letters t, th, d , d/i , only 21 
are pure Sanskrit, to 68 Prakritic words ; whereas, of 128 words beginning 
w ith k y we find 21 of Prakritic origin to 107 pure Sanskrit words ; i.e., in 
the case of words with initial cerebrals, over three-fourths are Prakritic; 
while of words with nn initial k , five-sixths are Sanskrit. And it may he 
further observed, that the cerebral letters prevail most in those sections 
of the Hindi country where, as in the Himalayas and the wastes of 
Hajputana, the aborigines, if not still remaining, may be supposed to 
have held the ground the longest. Beames and Hoernle, however, hesi¬ 
tate to accept this suggestion of Prof. Monier-Williams, and incline to 
regard both the cerebrals and the dentals as of Indo-Aryan origin, 
modifications, probably, of an original semi-cerebral sound, which, to use 
Hoernle’s words, “varied in two directions so as to become the true 
cerebral and the true dental respectively.” + 

* Vid. Trumpp : Grammar of the Sindlii , p. iii. 

t Vid. Sansk. Grammar, p. xxiv, footnote j\ 

X Vid. Beames: Comp. Gramm, vol. i. pp. 232-235; Hoernle : Comp . 
Gramm. § 12. 
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68. In brief, then, the Turanian element in Hindi must be Ar **; ic . 

and Persian 

regarded as, in any case, of very subordinate importance. In Element in 
grammar and in vocabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an 
Aryan language. But some foreigners have gone to the 
extreme of denying that Hindi, properly so called, contains 
any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit words; and, in their 
zeal for what they term ‘pure Hindi,’ scrupulously exclude 
from their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic and 
Persian words.* But it should not be forgotten that, in such 
a matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, but with 
facts. Now if, to determine this question, we examine 
classic Hindi works, such as, in prose, the Prem-Sugar, and 
in poetry, the Rdmdyan, we do not find, in point of fact, that 
the language which the people of the country call Hindi is 
thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a. In proof of this assertion, the student may note the 
following list of Arabic and Persian words occurring even 
in the Rdmdyan. We follow the Hindi spelling. 

*TR, fR, 

3RT*, TRTXfi, 1RT, 

W*?, etc. In other Hindi 
writers, as, c.g., Kabir, and others who, like him, have been 
much under Muhammadan influence, they are much more 
numerous. Nor, if we listen to the colloquial of the people, 
shall we fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, and 
from Hindoos living quite apart from the Muhammadans, 
such Arabic and Persian words as jRffl, *IT, 

STf?^, (for (for etc. 

b. It may be noted here, with regard to the character and 
extent of this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case 
of all words having any special reference to government and 


* See, e.g. Etherington: Hindi Grammar, Preface, pp. iv, v. 
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law, the conquering Muhammadans have succeeded in im¬ 
posing their own words upon the colloquial Hindi to the 
exclusion of the Sanskrit. And if any one, in his zeal for 
‘pure Hindi/ will attempt to use, instead of these, the corre¬ 
sponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that none 
but a few Pandits will understand him. As to Arabic and 
Persian words of other classes, the proportion found in Hindi 
varies, as might be expected, in different parts of the country; 
being greatest in the extreme N.YV., and gradually diminishing 
toward the E. and S. 


Arabic and 
Persian Letters 
in Hindi. 


69. Inasmuch as the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ 
widely from the Devandgari, all words from those languages 
containing letters not represented in those alphabets, when 
received into Hindi, undergo certain modifications. These 
are, in brief, as follows:— 


a. Both b and cj are pronounced as at, and are so repre¬ 
sented ; as, ?RR, ‘ wages ’; JJj, ‘ contention/ 

b. The three sibilants, cj, js, and all become ^; 

as, anfa<T, ‘proved’; ‘a groom’; w^L>, 

or ‘sir, master.’ often becomes ij; but in 

most sections of the country, (as, for example, through the 
central Dodb and in Mdrwdr,) it is regularly sounded as at; 
thus,^^Aj^or^,‘beginning’; ulXi,^a[or‘doubt.’ 

c. The letters, J, j, yi, b, all pronounced in Urdu as z, 
becomes / in Hindi; as, W^T, ‘a little’; , a| jfa, ‘ land ’; 

snfaaf, ‘a surety’; ‘manifest/ But in 

Marvv/tri and some other forms of Hindi, j final becomes <*; 

as in for Acl£, ‘paper.’ 

» 

d. ^and j both become f; as, JU, ftst, ‘state’; jt,, fa;, 

‘ every/ In Mdfwari, when medial, they commonly disappear; 
as > e.g., for jjz, ‘a city/ ^ for ‘sir/ The 

gutturals ^ and ^become, respectively, and at; as, e.g., 
in aflfl, ‘dust/ for C/U-; ajat, ‘grief/ for andajanat, ‘a 
slave/ for *iU. j commonly becomes f|; as in fgj, ‘right/ 
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for j>>-; and cRfaf, ‘word,’ for Jy. But the common people 
in the central Dodb often oddly.change a final j to tj ; thus, 
jJas?, ‘investigation,’ becomes ‘like,’ 

^is always dropped; thus, Jlc becomes HHiW, ‘intellect.’; 
jjb, ‘existent, real.’ But short a before^, on the 

rejection of ^,is lengthened; as, ‘ known,’ for } is 
ordinarily unchanged; but in Marwdri, I have found 
‘a minister of state,’ for yj^, where the consonantal v has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. The sound of ,_J may be regarded as fairly naturalized 
in most Hindi dialects. Not only is its pronunciation retained 
in Arabic and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, 
where it is represented by TR, as in ‘a banker,’ for 

; but, to a great extent, the common people substitute 
the foreign sound of / for ph, even in Indian words; pro¬ 
nouncing, e.g., ura, ‘ fruit,’ fal, instead of phul ; fur;, ‘ again,’ 
fir, etc. 

/. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the 
above letters, for the most part enter Hindi without change, 
the Devandgari furnishing the equivalents of all the other 
Arabic letters. Occasional changes and corruptions indeed 
occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. There seems 
to be at least a tendency in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant; thus we hear, in 
the Doab, wx;, ‘a labourer,’ for J} ‘firm,’ for 
*; and in Mdrwdri, xrefcr, ‘a mosque,’ for We 

may also note a decided tendency to substitute i for a ; as in 
‘salt,’ for u/Ui; qif^o, ‘an agent,’ for ij. 

Of Tatsama Words. 

70; We may now pass to the consideration of words ofSanskritic 

ci . . . . .... . i . . Element ii 

■Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths Hindi, 
of the language. These have been divided by native writers 
into Tatsama and Tadbhava words. The word Tatsama , 
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3 ( 33 , meaning ‘ the same as that/ appropriately denotes all 
purely Sanskrit words; i.e., all such as have entered Hindi 
with no alteration save the loss of the ancient affixes of 
declension. The word Tadbliava, 3 ^ 3 , ‘ of the uature of that/ 
denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, 
which, by the addition, loss, or change of certain letters, 
have come to appear in Hindi in a form more or less 
modified, and often greatly disguised. 

71. Tatsama words, as is evident from the above definition, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But 
inasmuch as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words 
of Latin and Greek origin in English, are especially appro¬ 
priated to the expression of higher or scientific thought, it is 
evident, that the proportion of these Tatsamas actually found 
in the various Hindi dialects, must needs vary greatly, in 
proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words 
have often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas. And 
so it has come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the 
proportion of Tatsamas current in Hindi regularly increases 
as we go eastward, till we reach the Bangdli, in which they 
reach a maximum. The following remarks will help to 
indicate the nature and extent of this Tatsama element. 

72. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbliava forms 
of the same word or root coexist in the language. Thus, e.g., 
we have Tatsama, ejrtf, Tadbhava ; 3TBT, Tatsama, 
Tadbliava. In some cases, the two forms retain the same 
meaning; thus, and tjft? both signify ‘anger’; and 

‘fit, worthy.’ In such cases, one form is often dialectic. 
Thus, Tadbhava forms with 3 for an aspirated mute, are 
especially characteristic of the old Eastern Hindi of the 
Rdmayan, as, e.g., ¥tfT, for 3 *t 3 T, 

But where Tatsamas and Tadbhavas co-exist in the same 
dialect, it often happens that, with the difference in form, we 
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find a difference also in signification; thus, Sfa, Tatsama , is 
* a rain-cloud ’; but the corresponding Tadbhava,"^{%, is always 
‘rain/ ‘a shower.’ Often, the Tatsama is the general term, 
and the Tadbhuva, the more specific one; as, ^n«f, ‘ a place,’ 
in general; but 3T«n, ‘a police-station.’ Where the words 
will admit it, the Tatsama form is often appropriated to a 
higher sense, and the Tadbhuva is restricted to a lower 
signification. Thus, the Tadbhuva is ‘ to see, seeing,’ 

in general; but the Tatsama is ‘ beholding,’ in a higher 
sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, or a deity. Thus, 
people say, sprats <$T ejj^*rr, ‘to behold Jagannath,’ 

but never, 5RWTO ^ £ to see Jagannath.’ 

Rem . The careful regard to etiquette for which the Hindoos are noted, 
is manifest, not only, as will hereafter appear, in the appropriation of 
certain pronominal forms and verbal inflections for the indication of 
various degrees of respect, but also, and very often, in the choice of a 
Tatsama or Tadbhuva word, the former being commonly the more 
respectful. 

73. Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case- 
terminations have been lost, and they regularly appear in Adjectives. 
Hindi under the form which they assume in the Sanskrit 
nom. sing., minus the noin. case termination. Thus, the 
bases ZRfa, $*J, *1$, UfZR, WITO, RHH, 

respectively appear in Hindi as *l«?> TWO 
zn»n, and 

Bereft. 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this 
law are crude bases in and ZRf., as, e.g., 
which, in Hindi, have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself] the 
nom. sing, termination, but also the final radical as fouud 
in the Sanskrit nom. sing.; so that the above words appear 
in Hindi as *R, Also, in a single instance in the Ramayan, 

Tutsi Das has written (doubtless for the sake of the metre) 
the root of the strong Sanskrit cases, ^T?TIT for ^T'cU> ‘a 
giver.’ 
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b. Sanskrit adjectives in occurring in Hindi, frequently 
substitute for the nom. sing,, the base in of the strong 
cases, as, e.g., ^JTW,‘merciful/ xrrq^nl, ‘sinful’; so also, 

for ‘hungry.’ 

c. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their 

declension, only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case- 
terminations, so corrupted and modified as to be recognized 
only with difficulty. The unchanged Sanskrit forms are, 
however, occasionally met with, but are no more organically 
connected with the Hindi, than such Latin and Greek phrases 
and words as ‘ id est,’ ‘ et cetera ,’ ‘ dogmata,’ are thus connected 
with English. Examples are, gen. sing, of ‘all’; 

^jqT(T = ‘viz.,’ abl. sing, of qpij; fqTpft, ‘parents,’ nom. dual 
of fqw; ^qrn, ‘the rains,’ nom. plur. from qq; ‘with 

pleasure,’ instr. sing, of Tjiq. But the most of these are very 
rare; and, with few exceptions, are only found in poetry. 

74. Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, 

with the usual loss of the case-terminations, but are by no 
means common, and, with a few exceptions, they belong 
rather to literature than to the colloquial. Examples are, of 
superlatives; ‘most excellent,’ from fqqtw, ‘dearest,’ 
from fqq. Comparatives are yet more uncommon; we have 
noted ‘slower,’ from ‘ more holy,’ from 

Tjrgl. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit comparatives, 
when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the com¬ 
parative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

75. The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi, as might 
be expected of words in such incessant use by all classes, in 
an extremely mutilated and corrupted form. But the un¬ 
changed Sanskrit numerals are occasionally found in Hindi 
literature, especially in the headings of chapters. So also, 
we occasionally meet certain cases of the Sanskrit pronouns; 
more especially, the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd personal 
pronouns, ** and qq, chiefly in poetry. 
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76. The Hindi verbs, without an exception, are Tadbhava Tatsama 

i 0 ... . n & • Verbal Forms. 

words. Still, m poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses are occa¬ 
sionally found; thus, from the root we have ’TOlfa, ‘ I 
salute,’ 1st sing. pres. Paramai. But such forms as this 
have no organic connection with the language. The Hindi, 
however, besides the regular Tadbhava participles of its verbal 
conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sanskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres, 
participle A'tmane in ju«T; as, from the root ot, 

‘ existing, present,’ and, very rarely, the indecl. past participle, 
in ; as, in the Ramdyan, Much more common is 

the past part, in H or «j (xjj); as, e.g., from ‘ done, 

made’; from ’ZW, ‘spoken, said’; from H, ‘filled’; 
from ‘fascinated.’ Not uncommon are fut. pass, 

participles; whether those in as, from ?f, ‘worthy 
to be done’; or as, qjfifal, ‘to be received,’ from 

or in Z[, as, from ‘to be seen,’ ‘visible.’ Very rare 
is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in tg; as, from , ‘ to be,’ the 
final consonant tj having been rejected, Mfq^L ‘future.’ 

Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions 
and conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will 
be given in the appropriate place. 

Of Tadbhava Words. 

77. The plan of this work will not allow the space 
necessary to an exhaustive discussion of the Tadbhava words 
of Hindi; but a brief exhibition of the processes by which 
they have been formed, will be found of service in the study 
of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student to an intelligent 
acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, referring the 
student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 

* See the “ Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India,” by John Beames, B.C.S., and the “ Comparative Grammar of 
the Gaudian Languages,” by Dr. A. D. F. Hoernle; works which are 
indispensable to any one who will make a thorough study of this subject. 
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propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important 
of those phonetic laws which have operated and are still 
operating in the Hindi dialects of N. India. 

Of Vowel Changes . 

78. As has already appeared, Hindi exhibits a decided 
tendency to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent 
a is constantly dropped from unaccented syllables, even 
though its omission be not marked by the use of a conjunct 
consonant. f and i are very commonly silent when final; 
in other positions they usually remain. 

a. But Beames has noted the frequent elision of if and 1 

initial, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable 
prepositions ufa, irftj, iffa, 11 , etc., is the first member. 
Among his illustrations are, fjtfilT, ‘to peep,’ from Sk. 
ipzfipt, ‘overlooking’; jftiu, ‘to be wet,’ from Sk. 
ifali; ITT, ‘seated,’ from Sk. to which might 

be added others, as, e.g., 13T11T or 13T11, ‘to send,’ from 
the Sanskrit causal base, IfafTll. ' U initial is sometimes 
omitted in simple words also; as, e.g., in iri> ‘a pumpkin,’ 
for Sk. HIT^- 

b. The Sanskrit fern, termination, in, in Tadhhava nouns is 
reduced to the silent a; as in m, ‘a thing, a word,’ Sk. 
Irft; ift?, ‘sleep,’ Sk. fij[ 7 . ^ or ^ final, vanishes, as 
in feminines in ^[vft, whence Hindi feminines in 1 ; as, nfal, 

‘ a gardener’s wife,’ for nfllb from nif; iffi, ‘ a sister,’ 
Pr. iff Tift, Sk. ifilft; 171, ‘the wife of a Seth’; 
Ufa, ‘the eye,’ Sk. Ufa, etc. A similar change passes on 
15 and 1 ; as in H, ‘body,’ Sk. 751 ; 151 , ‘mother-in-law,’ 
Sk. 1 TTJ. 

c. f final follows the same law in many words now used 

as adverbs or prepositions, but originally Sanskrit loca¬ 
tives singular; as, ‘near,’ Sk. iiftfa; ‘with,’ 
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Sk. , etc. Sometimes this TJ of the locative is weakened 
to as in qnfa, ‘till.’ 

79. ^ is often changed to especially in unaccented 
syllables. Thus qiqTjj', ‘ remembrance/ becomes ; 

qfqfT> ‘first/ is constantly pronounced, and often written, 
tifS^TT. Sometimes the same change takes place in accented 
syllables; as in fa?PT, ‘pardon/ Sk. ^JTT- In %WT> ‘a 
weasel/ Sk. ^^TT, qj appears to be changed to T£. 

The change of qj to q is less common, and chiefly occurs 
under the influence of a neighbouring labial; as in q pre ft, 
‘the itch/ Sk. jjq, ‘moustache/ Sk. 

a. When ^ or ^ follow a syllable containing qj, they 
frequently supersede qf in that syllable, or cause it to be 
exchanged for the cognate gun diphthong. Illustrations are; 

* a tamarind tree/ Sk. qrfiqqrT; ‘a finger/ Sk. 

qfrpft; ‘a hole dug by burglars/ Sk. 3fV; qffq, ‘the 
beak of a bird/ Sk. qrj. 

b. Very often in Sanskrit words, qj, when followed by the 
semivowels q or q, coalesces with them into the cognate 
diphthong, commonly the vriddhi. Thus, the Sk. qqq, 

‘ eye/ becomes ^q; wt, ‘ time/ or ; qrqirr, ‘ salt/ 
qftq, but also qq; qjq - ?:, ‘ another/ through the previous 
substitution of q for q, qftX- 

c. Here may best be noticed the operation of a law by 
which qft was regularly substituted in Prakrit for the Sans¬ 
krit declensional termination qR^ (qj:).* Although, in most 
Tadbhava words, the corruption of this termination in 
Hindi has proceeded still further, till only qf or q final is 
left, yet many illustrations still remain, as in the pronouns, 
where, e.g., the relative qft and the (Braj) interrogative qft, 
stand respectively for strong Prakrit forms, preserved in 
Mdrwdri, fqqt and fqwf, for the Sanskrit q: and q;:. 


* Cf. Vararuclii: Prnkr. Prak. V. (1). 
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Similarly, we have, from the Sk. ‘ the second 

day before or after the present.’ 


Changes of 
Palatal and 
Labial Vowels. 


80 . L and present few instances of change. 
But ^ is changed to gt, in ^®ITj ‘to smell,’ from Sk. 
fit’s?; and ^ to in ‘testing,’ for Sk. xftftp!!. 

tj has become ^ in the common word ftsraV, ‘ lightning,’ for 
Sk. In ‘rheumatism,’ for Sk. the final 

t; has probably arisen from the cognate sj, ^ final having 
been dropped, and s? ft) lengthened in compensation. In 
‘a dot,’ from Sk. we have apparently a real 

change of ^ to ; unless, indeed, after the analogy of many 
other Tadbhavas in | represents, in this instance, the ?; 
of a Prakrit stem, (?). ^ has also become in 

aftqi, ‘a little,’ for Sk. In TfitftT, ‘the lungs,’ Sk. 

tjt.tr tt, ^3 has become T?. 


Cerebral ° f 81 . ^0 undergoes various changes. When initial it always 
Vowels. appears in Tadbhava words as ft; as in ftft for ’Ufa. 

When non-initial, the most common substitution is as in 
f*F3, ‘a vulture,’ for n\f; ‘a scorpion,’ for qftfcfj. It 

may be changed to as imflftj, ‘a horn,’ for ij*i, and Jtfa, 
for ‘death’; or even if, as in "iff, ‘a house,’ for JTf . It 
often becomes commonly under the influence of a con¬ 
tiguous labial; as in ‘remembrance,’ for or ^j, 

as in ‘ dead/ for tjtt: . Less frequently it appears as 
as in ‘ earth,’ Sk. JjftlcfiT; BIBB, ‘ the rainy season,’ 
Sk. In many cases, even when non-initial, it is repre¬ 

sented by the consonant in combination with one or more 
vowels; most commonly ft, as in ‘a householder,’ 

for TTf^f; or even gft, as in faftlR, ‘creating,’ for 
or, under the influence of a labial, % as in ‘a tree,’ 
for Sk. VB. 

a 


Lengthening 82 . Bl, T, and in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit 
of \ owels. f 

words regularly appear as long in Hindi, in all cases where 

the original ultimate syllable has been dropped. This is most 
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of all to be noted in a large class of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words formed by the suffix ^ 5 . This includes a few Sanskrit 
nouns of agency, but especially, a very large number of 
words, chiefly Prakrit, formed by the addition of an inorganic 
sr to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found to 
cover most Tadbhava masculine nouns in ht final, and femi¬ 
nine nouns in as also many nouns in denoting trades. 

Examples are: ’gfafT,‘a leopard,’ Sk. (Pr. favHlft?); 

‘a horse,’ Sk. 'Erteqj: (Pr. t-rTWl?); ‘a fly,’ 

Sk. ^T*J, ‘sand,’ Sk. ‘clarified butter,’ 

Sk. tiff; all formed after the manner of ‘a barber,’ 
from Sk. «nfbrT:. The ^ and , 3> of these words have pro¬ 
bably arisen directly from intermediate forms, tf 

and ^ having been euphonically inserted after the elision of 
efi (as in trrfUff, 71)4 

83. When, in the process of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit Lengthening 

** A q£ yowels 

conjunct has been reduced in Hindi to a simple consonant, 
a short vowel, preceding such a conjunct, is regularly 
lengthened. Thus, the Sk. fj^f, ‘hand,’ becomes in Hindi, 
m; ‘fire,’ ^STR; '‘sugar-cane,’ fflE: (fas^:), 

‘twenty,’ «fl*. 

a. Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gun 
diphthong is the substitute; as in ‘a leper,’ Sk. ; 

tffa, ‘ginger,’ Sk. Tjfujor^ft. ^ under such circumstances 
commonly becomes as in xft3, ‘ back,’ from qfj; gfa, 

‘ sight,’ from 

h. In such cases, the lengthened vowel is often nasalised, 
especially where the first member of the conjunct was a nasal. 

Examples are : ‘the moon,’ Sk. cfitZT, ‘a thorn,’ 

Sk. also ‘a camel,’ Sk. trfa, ‘a snake,’ 

Sk. gj^r, ‘high,’ Sk. It may be added that 

very often vowels are optionally nasalised, even where there 

* Concerning this Prakrit suffix, see Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §§ 89, 1; 

164, 19; et passim. t Vid. § 88, a, Rem. 1. J Vid. § 89. 
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of Final 
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has been no previous conjunct; as, 5^ or , ‘rain,’ Sk. ifa; 
’ll# or ‘ a cough,’ Sk. grrfw; in which last instance 
the initial has been aspirated through the influence of the 
following sibilant. 

c. But in some such cases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds 
with various prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radi¬ 
cal syllable, the accent has prevented the lengthening of the 
vowel, as in derivatives from Sk. 1 3<?n + ^n), ‘rising,’ 

where Hindi has ^33»fT, etc., and not 

84 . Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their 

own short, when any long or heavy appendage is added to 
a word. This occurs especially in the first member of com¬ 
pounds ; as in * a highwayman,’ where *(Z is for 3T7, 

‘ a road ’; ‘ a water-carrier,’ for 

‘a flower-garden,’ for iRW’ft; ‘winter,’ for 

Os. 

. So also where heavy terminations have been added; 
as in ‘old age,’ from wgT; f%T3T%^, ‘sweetmeats,’ from 

‘sweet,’ Sk. For the diphthongs the corre¬ 
sponding simple vowel is the substitute; as in dim. 

from ifeT, ‘a son’; ‘younger,’ ‘smaller,’from fitZTj 

‘ little.’ 

85. Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit are in 

Hindi regularly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the 
Prakrit nom. sing, termination ^ft, for Sk. u:, in archaic 
Hindi, and among the moderns, in Naipdli, and often in 
other Himalayan dialects, regularly becomes Thus, 
Sk. ‘an arrow,’ Pr. is in the Rdmayan, m; 

‘affection,’ Pr. O.H. It should 

be observed, however, that in later Hindi,* this short ^ 
also has been dropped, leaving, e.g., anurag, for 

Similarly, if or ^ final, in the conjugation of 
verbs, often appears as ^; as in ftff for Sk. ; 
*nf? for etc. 


* Vid. § 78, b. 
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a. But where, in Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, 

we have 'Biff final, High Hindi presents ^STT, 

and ^f. In the western and Himalayan dialects, and iff 
appear for the Pr. u^sit. In H.H. 5}^, ‘ wheat,’ for Sk. *ft*TR, 
tj exceptionally stands for ; and ^ medial becomes lit, 
in for 

b. In K. for Br. ^ft, in the termination of Tadbhava 
nouns and adjectives, ^ medial becomes irt; so also in TtTTT, 

‘a grandson,’ for Sk. iffa. Inifa^, a pilot,’ for Sk. tfsp^, $ 
has become ij. 

86. The modern Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly P' e ^ in ? of a 
prefix a short ^ to words beginning with a conjunct in 

which tor is the first letter; thus, e.g., ‘a woman,’ be¬ 
comes or, with some, ^TR, ‘a place,’ 

etc. Such forms are occasionally found in literature; as, 
e.g., in the Ramdyan, for Tjjfrf, ‘praise,’ and ’^RTR, 

for ^T»f, ‘ bathing.’ 

87. When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two Of Hiatus, 
vowels have been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of 
allowing the hiatus to remain, as in Prakrit, very often, 
though by no means always, seeks to avoid it, cither, where 

the rules of sandhi will permit, by uniting the concurrent 
vowels; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, usually 
or ?[, sometimes f. Thus, the Sk. ‘ he walks,’ 

H being elided, becomes in O.H. and in many modern 
dialects, or The Sk. fqqTfaft, ‘thirsty,’ q and ff 
being elided, and a inserted, becomes fqqwi; 

‘ crazy,’ q being elided, and q inserted, becomes qfWT, but 
sometimes or Occasionally, as in 

needle,’ Sk. and ‘ the cuckoo,’ Sk. qftfqpsl, the 
hiatus is suffered to remain. 

88. While these combinations often take place in ac- Variations 
cordance with the Sanskrit rules of sandhi, this is by no sandhi 80 
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means always the case. The following exceptions may be 
especially noted. 

(1) A short vowel after along often disappears ; as in "TT, 

‘to cry,’ where is for xfaR, ft' om The short 

vowel, however, sometimes maintains its ground, as, e.g., 
above, in ejfpJFSB for Sk. 

(2) The simple vowels, ^ + ^3, sometimes coalesce 

into the vricldhi, instead of the gun, which the Sanskrit law 
would require; but often this is dialectic. Examples fre¬ 
quently occur in the conjugation of verbs; as, e.g., ‘he 
laughs,’ from Sk. fxrfa; and probably ^*ft, 2nd plur. 

imperat., ‘ walk,’ from the old Hindi, 

(3) Anomalous is the ^ or xr in the first syllable of the 

following numerals, viz.: 35; 37; 45; 

%rpjfta,47;'tRre, 65. The original Sanskrit equivalents of 
these present no combination which by any phonetic law could 
give rise to these diphthongs.* But in "cifTfa or 33, 

the same diphthongs are derived regularly from the Sk. 

in as also the same in 'h or^jrn^faj 43, 

from Sk. Hence Beanies has not unnaturally 

suggested that these perplexing forms may be due to the 
fancy of the Hindoos for rhyming related words, which led 
them to assimilate all these numerals in sound to the perfectly 
regular derivative, 

a. The semivowels ij and after ^ or their cognate 
vowels, and ^3, are often treated as vowels, so that ^| + 
like ^ + X, becomes $ or H; ^ + like 4- ^3, = or ^fb 
f; + XI, like + ^, = 1 5 and ^ like ^3 + ^3, = ' ! 35. Thus, as 
before noted, 37TOT, ‘time,’ becomes 5^5}; ‘existence,’ 

‘the senses,’ 

Rem. 1. This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
nouns in ^ and referred to in § 82. The efi of the ultimate being 


* See Table of Hindi and Sanskrit Numerals, 
t Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 292. J Vid. § 90. 
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rejected, ^ or ^ was inserted to fill the hiatus, giving us, e.g., for the 
Sk. Tfrf^iT, ‘a mare,’ Pr. first, and tiien Wtf^, 

and, finally, ^71 becoming By a similar process, from the 

Sk. *TSraT, Pr. 3P3PSIT, we should have the successive forms, ^T<sra7, 

vi ^ v, ' 

SfTSrer. *T5[. 

vf <K 

Rem . 2. It may be noted here, that in the colloquial throughout Oude 
and the Doab, the intermediate forms thus postulated as the immediate 
origin of nouns fern, in still exist. In the dialect of W. Oude, e.g., 
we have (as if from a Sk. form, for ‘a buffalo- 

cow’ ; Sk. ‘a mare/ etc.* 

b. Hoernle gives the following contractions as peculiar to Modern 
the modern Indo-A'ryan languages, viz.: ^ or w with ^ to t£, 1 * 

or with ^ to as in the 1st and 3rd sing, conting. future, 
in Tfi, for and for <*^ 3 ; ^ with to tj, - 5 , t, 

or?;; as in ^< 5 , ‘one and a half,’ Pr. (?) etc.; 

Mar. for fjTf^Tfl, Ar. u^sr*, ‘labour’; ^ with ^j, to 

or 3 f; as, tflTMT, ‘perfume,’ Sk. etc.; ^ with 

or u, to tj, and with % to 

Rem. Anusvar (for Anunasik) is frequently found where it represents, Inorganic 

» • Anusv4r 

not an organic part of the word, but a local habit of nasalising the vowel. 

Thus, e.g., in the drama of Randhlr aur Prem Mohanl , we find constantly 
for 5|, the postposition of the case of the agent; also TJ lor IJ in the 
masc. obi. sing., especially in the inflected infinitive; as, 5n«f3T ^TT for 
3iT, for etc., etc. 


Of Consonantal Changes. 

Simple Consonants. 

89. Any smooth mute, except ~z or ^ 5 , also *t, zr, ^5 Elision of 
and 3 , and rarely and ^f, when single and non-initial, may 

* It is to be remembered, in investigating words of this class, that 
the suffix 3J, in Prakrit, was added indifferently to almost any word. 

Lassen’s words are, * omnibus thematis.’ See Lassen: Inst. Ling. Prac. 
passim. 

t Comp. Gramm, p 48. For additional illustrations, see the same, 

§§ 94-98. 
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be elided. The vowels thus brought together, combine, if 
similar; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, as in Prakrit; 
hut in the modern dialects, Zf or and occasionally is 
preferably inserted. Examples are: Sk. ifcrci:, ‘an assembly,’ 
Pr. H. 5^n, for the older. Mar. Sk. 

‘ sister,’ H. where the medial aspirate, at being rejected, 

has arisen from the aspiration of »j; Sk. ‘a needle,’ 

H. Sk. ‘ night,’ II. ^; Sk. ‘ fourth,’ H.^tvrr; 

Sk. ‘the heart,’ H.ff^r; Sk. ‘rising of the sun,’ 

O.H. qxj; Sk. qrq, ‘ a well,’ II. grin; Sk. c(YqcR, ‘ a lamp,’ II. 
f^siT; Sk. Tjfijjjn, ‘the day of new moon,’ H. xpift; Sk.fqqif, 
‘ marriage,’ H. fqqr? or , for fqqif; II. q^TRor qffq-R, 
‘acquaintance,’ for Pr. qRi, ‘the nose,’ for Sk. 

^Tfa^iT, has probably arisen from a collateral form, •IT^'ST- 

a. z is elided in Mfir. for H.H. TjTZHWb where 

the z of the root tjij has disappeared. 

/>. The elision of ^ has taken place in High Hindi, chiefly 
in verbal forms, before or after as in 3rd sing. pres, or 
eonting. fut. of fflT, ‘to be,’ ^ti;, O.H. Sk. qfqqrfa; 

q%', ‘they go,’ O.H. q^rff, for Sk. qqfs?!; and sometimes 
before ’a; as in 2nd plur. pres, of ?RT*JT, ‘to do,’ qr^t, O.H. 
qj^. The chief example in nouns is found in the obi. sing, 
termination TJ of Tadbhava nouns in qji; in which q has arisen 
from qjff by sandhi of q and after elision of Hoernle 
gives a single example of the elision of ^ in the stem of a 
noun, in E.H. fqx|j, for Sk. qt£*qfq. But in Mcirwdn, such 
elision is very common, as also in the Himalayan dialects; as 
in jftqq for fq$qq, and qjq for etc., etc. Sometimes 

medial ^ is omitted in High Hindi in a verbal stem; as in 
%^fT> ‘to be established,’ for giving such forms as 

etc. 

c. q, when elided, appears in most cases to have first passed 
into The older Hindi generally preserves the form and, 
rarely, even those in q. Thus, in the futures, we have qr*;f^, 
‘ thou wilt do,’ for 2nd sing. fut.; whence, by elision of f 
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and sandhi, and But in ‘ thou wilt regret,’ 

2nd sing, fut., the 55 is preserved. 

(1. The chief example of the elision of ^ is in ^ or for 
3ifT, in the termination of the conj. part., and in *ii, again 
for cfif^, in the obi. form, ift, of the gen. postposition, qflf. I 
have found no case of the elision of ^r, except that given by 
Hoernle, viz., ‘an earth-worm,’ Sk. 

90. The labials, Tfj when medial after a or a y very Softening of 
commonly soften into the cognate vowel ^ 3 , which then corn- Labials - 
bines with the preceding a into the diphthong or uy. 

Thus the Sk. ‘another,’ becomes in Hindi, first, 
and then, ifft;; ’5RTJJ, ‘salt,’ becomes ‘going,’ 

?ffaT, for the more frequent ‘the going home of a 

bride’; ‘a dwarf,’ ^t*TT; Tf^T^, ‘excellency,’ TT»Tt. In 

such cases, the nasal clement of Tf is often retained, in the 
form of an Anusvar attached to the diphthong, as in H. 

’trtrV a whisk,’ from Sk. ’qjn;. So also, the palatal •q, under Softening of 
similar conditions, passes into the cognate vowel whence,^- 
by sandhi, arises the diphthong, Tj or as, c.g., in %«f, 

‘ sleeping,’ for Sk. ^ or ^Tj, ‘time,’ for When 

^ precedes the combines with it into the cognate long 
vowel; as in ts^> ‘an organ of sense,’ for So also, 

^ becomes ^f. 

91 . A final consonant is usually rejected. Thus, Elision of 

‘renown,’ becomes and 5PFf; ‘self,’ becomes TO- Fmak 

By the same law, »j final is dropped in all numerals; as, e.g., 

hi TO, ‘eight,’ ^f, ‘ten,’ for 

92. Initial consonants commonly remain unchanged. The Treatment of 
exceptions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant Imtiak 

1, initial in a conjunct;* or if in other letters, they may be 
traced to the disturbing influence of a neighbouring sibilant 
or aspirate. Thus the Sk. fawffT, ‘superhuman power,’ 


* Vid. § 108. 
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becomes qqq; qq,‘ chaff/ WT; qrq, ‘a noose/ qrfa; 
‘vapour/ But in Naip/ili, a hard mute is sometimes 

softened, even when initial. A common example is qqq = 
H.H. qpqT, ‘to do’; with which may be compared the 
Mairwdri gen. postposition, ift, for H.H. qiT, from the same 
root, qr. 

93 . Hard mutes, when medial or final, as in other .Vryan 

languages, are frequently softened. Examples are: qnq, ‘a 
crow/Sk. qsrt, ‘a small awl/ Sk. The change 

©> Os 

is especially common with the cerebrals, as, e.g., in vftTT, a 
‘horse/ Sk. vjtzqi; q<?*T, ‘reading/ forq^q. q more com¬ 
monly passes through q or q into the cognate vowel q, and 
thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occasionally 
it stops at 3; as in Tnq, ‘ heat/ for Sk. rTT^, and in the fifties; 
as, e.g.,qTqq> ‘fifty-two’; qfaq, ‘fifty-four’; WT^I,‘fifty- 
seven/ etc., where q is for the q of qfq, which remains in 
some other numbers of the same series; as, e.g., fq^qq, ‘ fifty- 
three.’ I should therefore suppose that such forms as qiqq, 
qftq, etc., must have preceded the forms now in use, but 
hitherto I have not met with them in Hindi. Mardthf pre¬ 
serves the form q^qq; but the other, forms of this series agree 
with Hindi. Naipali furnishes an example of the reverse 
change, in the hardening of q to q in qqrq, H.H. qqjq, 
Ar. . Rarely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute; 
as in qqfay, ‘ sweat/ for Sk. q^. 

94. I otters of one organ arc often substituted for those 
of another. Thus, palatals are often exchanged for dentals 
or cerebrals. Beames has noted a large number of examples 
involving the apparently cognate roots, qq, qq, qq, ^q, etc., 
from the Sk. fq (?) * 

Rem. But in the numerals, 41, 43, 45, 47, and 48, If is not, in reality, 
a substitute, as might appear, for q; for, e.g., in qqiqpsftq, ‘ forty-one,’ 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm, vol. i. § 57. 
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for Sk. the cf represents the <3 of the Sk. 

which in Prakrit became vnnffen.* 

a. The cognate languages present numerous instances of 
the change of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely 
found in Hindi outside of the Rajputana and Himalayan 
dialects. In the Mdriven dialect, the rule is universal, in 
respect to ^ and qj, which, although still written, are always 
pronounced as s. 

95. Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, Interchange of 

i/6ntHlS Wltu 

whether initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are Cerebrals, 
numerous: as, e.g., ‘fear,’ Sk. ifR, ‘burning, envy,’ T and 
from Sk. ‘ to fall,’ from Sk. tj<y; ‘ a sectarial 

mark,’ for which is also used: *|gT, ‘old,’ for Sk. iRf. 

Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, 

WT; as, ‘ a place,’ for Sk. ^pR; TRTj ‘ a police-station,’ 
as if from a form, ^TRgj:, etc. 

a. But in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a 

dental; as in the Hindi ‘to be pressed down,’ from 

Sk. ^0 etc.; but, H. ijJR, Sk. etc. 

b. Through the change of ^ to the cerebrals, and, 

through the cerebrals, the dentals, modulate into T. This is 
especially characteristic of the Eastern Hindi, which con¬ 
stantly substitutes y; for as also for . Thus, TT3»n, ‘to 
fall,’ from Sk. becomes, in E. Hindi, tjtr; so also the 
regular form, ejft, ‘ a girl,’ from the root appears in 
the Rdmayan as In TfRTR, ‘ a tank,’ for Sk. 7TS7JJ, 

the cerebral ^ is changed to tg. 

c. Sometimes is thus the substitute; as, H.H. E.H. 

*a,‘ a servant, disciple,’ for Sk. %J, and Mar. ‘to 

open,’ for tjpRTj where is for Z- In gjwgrft, ‘ an axe,’ for 
Sk. gran;, is the substitute for 3 . In the numerals,, from 
eleven to eighteen, the ^ of regularly becomes except 


* Vid. Comparative Table of Hindi and Prakrit Numerals. 

7 
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in ifatf, ‘sixteen/ where if is the substitute. But the 
-dialects give also after the analogy of the other 

numbers in question. 

NagST* ° f 96. Iii High Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava words, as, e.g., in 
q«T, ‘virtue/ for Jiff; q«f, ‘merit/ for qnq; and universally 
in the infin. termination of verbs, wherever the laws of sandhi 
would require ffT; as in qpfqT, ‘to do, make/ instead of 
qiWH ‘to die/ for But in the Himalayan and 

Rajputana dialects, Naipaii excepted, the reverse tendency is 
exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to 
the dental. 

Semivowels. 97. q initial is regularly changed to ft, in all Tadbhavas; 

as in fjq, ‘an age/ for gq. q is also hardened when doubled 
and final; as in ‘the sun/ for qqj. But in these and 
other words, even when thus pronounced, the original spelling 
is more commonly retained, t; is changed to ft in qf% 7 n, 
‘a river/ Sk. qftq; as also in qiq, ‘hair/ if from ‘to 
cover.’ But this is far less common than the reverse change 
of to f, which is very frequent throughout the Hindi 
country, if initial very frequently becomes q; in Eastern 
Hindi this is an invariable rule. 

SS. 0f 98. The sibilants are all prone to change, q is pronounced, 
throughout the Doiib and the East, as q; as, e.g., in f^rr, 

‘ region/ for fl^T, etc., etc. q very commonly becomes qj; 
as in qqqr, ‘a man/ for qqqf; ‘a fault/ for ^fq, etc. 
But in writing, q is generally retained, and in some districts, 
as in Mdrw^r, has usurped the character tq in all words what¬ 
ever. q becomes ^ in q?, ‘six/ and ?£?qf, ‘sixth/ for Sk. 

TO- * becomes q or ^ in qnqq, ‘covetousness/ for 
WT5TWT. Similarly, we find ‘beauty/ for Sk. sjtqr- 

The tendency of the sibilants to pass into the pure aspirate, of 
which the cognate languages afford so many examples, is 
abundantly illustrated in Hindi. Thus the if of is 
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changed to f in all the numerals from eleven to eighteen 
inclusive, as also the 3? of in the seventies throughout, 
except in TiHR;, ‘seventy, 5 and ‘seventy-nine, 5 which 

is from another root. Thus the Sk. ‘thirteen, 5 

becomes TfWfrfw,' seventy-one, 5 becomes tTT> etc., 
etc. This change, as regards these numerals, is found in all 
dialects alike; but, except in some of the Rajputaua and 
Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met with in other words. 
Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive or universal 
use, are, however, to be explained by reference to this principle. 
These will be noted in another place. 

99. Very common is the substitution of the pure aspirate 

^ for any of the aspirated mutes, ^J, vr, \J, or*f. Examples 
are: , ‘ mouth, 5 ‘ face, 5 for ^; *»jf, ‘ rain, 5 from ijvj; 

‘to speak,’ from the root ‘curdled milk, 5 for 

‘deaf,’ for B initial, however, the letter com¬ 

monly remains unchanged. I have only found instances of 
such a change of an initial aspirate in the case of A 
notable example is found in the verb ‘to be,’ from the 
Sk. ¥f. To this may be added ‘a pot, 5 and ‘a 

cheque,’ for Sk. *lt3, This change of these aspirated 
letters is more common in old Eastern Hindi than in modern 
literature; additional examples will be found in the chapter 
on the dialects. 

a. Naipdli sometimes substitutes the aspirated, where High 
Hindi has the smooth consonant; as in ‘own,’ II. If. 

HTTHT; ‘ child,’ II.II. ?7*T3i, But, on the other hand, 

more instances occur, where it prefers the smooth, where 
H.H. has the aspirated mute; as in t|^, ‘ milk,’ for H.H. > 
H.H. fWRIT, ‘ to teach ’; mfr, H.H. ‘ little.’ 

100. Before leaving this subject of the changes affecting 
single letters we should note an old Prakrit habit of adding to 
various words the affix cfi. This Prakritic oR is not to be con¬ 
founded with the Sanskrit affix qj, which is added to roots to 


Treatment of 

Aspirated 

Mutes. 


The Prakritic 
aitix cfi. 



Inversion of 
Syllables. 
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form adjectives and nouns of agency. Unlike that, this Prakrit 

is'wholly unmeaning.* Although, in modern Western Hindi, 
this affix has for the most part disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to be noted, as having influenced the form of a 
great number of modern words. In Eastern Hindi, Tulsi Dds, 
cir. 1600 a.d., frequently uses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, 
with the old Prakrit affix; and in the Maithilf and Mdgadhi 
colloquials, it has maintained its place to this day in many 
words. We shall have frequent occasion hereafter to refer to 
this usage. 

a. In Mtirw;m, besides this tj, various other unmeaning 
letters or syllables are attached to words at the fancy of the 
speaker or writer. Of these the most common are si, $j, 

and They appear to be added at pleasure to all 
parts of speech. From the Khydls and Randlnr aur Prem 
Mohani, I have taken the following examples: 

‘ if such be (your) pleasure,’ where is for 

f^lT f ‘the Company (i.e. the East India Company) 

has ordered’; xrfat Hit ‘I have come to your 

honour’s feet’; TRU1 SlTO, (where TRUST is for Ar.^), 
‘ go and get news.’ 

101. The Hindus have an odd habit of inverting syllables, 
which should be remembered in the investigation of obscure 
words. Thus, in the west, people say for JfiRR, 

‘object’; in the Dodb, sffPT, ‘bathing,’ for $?tr, Sk. ^rsf, 
and for ‘ sick ’; in Tirhut and Garhwdl, > 
for ‘to arrive’; in Nepal, fspETPU, for H.H. 

‘justice,’ where also we have, by transposition of vowels, 
HtUU, ‘ trust,’ for H.H. MUfaT- 

* Even Sanskrit contains many words thus formed; as, e.g., 

* a horse*; ‘a thorn*; ‘an assemblage,* etc. But in 

Prakrit the use of this affix was greatly extended. On this subject, 
which is of much etymological importance, the student may consult 
Vararuchi, Prakr. Prak. iv. (25); Lassen, Inst. Ling. Prac. pp. 288, 
434, 461, 475. 
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Of Conjunct Consonants. 

102. This subject, of the treatment of conjunct consonants 
in Hindi, is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of 
this work will not allow us more than to indicate general 
principles which have operated in the case. We shall enter 
into detail only so far as may be necessary briefly to illustrate 
these general laws, and refer the student for a full discussion 
of the subject to the Comparative Grammars of Beames aud 
Hoernle.* 

103. The general principles which regulate the treatment Rules for 
of conjunct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly conjuttcts" 
summed up under two heads, viz.: 

(1) Where the members of the conjunct are of equal or 
nearly equal strength, Hindi, in older words, rejects the first 
of the two consonants; in those of later formation, it separates 
them by a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal 
strength, as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the 
weaker is dropped. In some cases, however, the remaining 
consonant, under the influence of the vanishing letter, is itself 
modified, and often transferred to another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, 
there was, in the Prakrit period, an assimilation, in the case 
of strong conjuncts, of the first to the second consonant; 
and, in the case of mixed conjuncts, of the weaker to the 
stronger. Not a few examples of this earliest process are 

* It is proper that I should here express my indebtedness to Mr. 

Beames for much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. 

Although the substance of this chapter was written prior to the appear¬ 
ance of Mr. Beames’ work, I have derived from him many additional 
examples, and have modelled this section, with a view to greater brevity 
and clearness, somewhat after the plan of his chapter on ‘Compound 
Consonants.’ 
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preserved in Hindi; as, e.g., in * a stone,’ ‘ a fly,’ 

and the old form, ‘ hand,’ for the Sk. TRRCj and 

Further illustrations will be found below. 

b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct 
has been reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, 
originally preceding the conjunct, is usually lengthened in 
compensation. But when long and heavy syllables follow, 
and in a few other cases, this compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel is sometimes neglected. 

c. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is 
to be remembered that the first four letters of the five ‘ vargs ’ 
are called strong, and all the others weak letters.* It is 
further to be noted, that in the practical application of these 
principles, the strong letters are regarded as of equal strength, 
but the weak letters vary in strength among themselves.f 

104 . The following examples and remarks will illustrate 

the above rules. In the following strong conjuncts, the 
first consonant is rejected: ‘a pearl,’ for Sk. 

, ‘ milk,’ Sk. ‘ seven,’ Sk. . The vowel 

commonly remains short when an accented syllable has in 
Sanskrit followed the conjunct; as in ‘rising,’ from 

Sk. ^3<T + Wf* Most strong conjuncts, in words written as 
Tatsamas, are by the common people among the modern 
Hindus, divided in pronunciation. Thus, ‘a word,’ in 

the common speech, becomes ‘satisfied,’ becomes 

fan?!, and then qptf, ‘work,’ etc. 

105 . In the following conjuncts, the elements being of 


* Vid. § 8. 

f Beames arranges the weak consonants in the order of their strength, 
as follows, viz.: first, the nasals, then the sibilants, and, last of all, the 
semivowels. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. 
The semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the 
strongest; viz., ^ (with the power of «f), (with the power of 5|), 

(softened to xj), (softened to ^). Vid. Comp . Gramm . vol. i. p. 360. 
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unequal strength, the weaker is rejected, and a preceding 
vowel is lengthened or gunated: viz., 3ifq, ‘fire,’ H. 

'asxjj, ‘ wool,’ H. SR; ‘pregnant,’ H. JlTfiR; 

‘astrology,’ H. aftfas; ‘the rains,’ H. HRS; TO, 

‘price,’ H. xftS; H. Rt, ‘a woman,’ H. f?R7. 

For ‘wages,’ ‘work,’ Pers. rustic Hindi 

has xrtV 

«. x; following ij in a conjunct is very often separated from 
it by a; as in ‘ shade,’ Sk. Wlf, ‘bright¬ 

ness,’ H. xj^arR; wr^, ‘favour,’ H. iRST^, etc. 

b. The root TfT, ‘to know,’ becomes WT, as in ‘to 

know’; this is further weakened to xi, in fxtxn«n> ‘wise,’ and 
HRTH, ‘ foolish,’ for XTSfR, S’JTR- 

106- A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually Nasals in 
vanishes, leaving Anusvdr, and lengthening a preceding short Con ^ uuct3- 
vowel. This class of words is very numerous. Examples are: 

HitZT, ‘athorn,’ Sk. TOS; St?,‘the moon,’ Sk. 

‘ copper,’ Sk. 7R, etc. 

107. H, T> an( l H, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear, Semivowels in 
transferring the dental to their own organ. Thus the conjunct Con i unLt3 ’ 

31 becomes ^ in ‘ true,’ for Sk. XW, and xffa, ‘ death,’ 

Sk. xx<g. HI becomes in XOTst, ‘ to-day,’ Sk. hr; xsj becomes 
?j in xtt?Ti ‘twilight,’ Sk. XRH. very often modifies the 
dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in the conjunct. 

Examples arc: ht Z, ‘a road,’ Sk.xirc, ‘cloth,’ Sk. xr. 

The vowel xg, in Hindi becoming fx; and HIJ, has the same 
effect; as in «i?T, ‘old,’ for Sk hi?:. This assimilation, in 
the case of the labial, is much more rare. The chief examples 
are afforded by the numerals, in the combinations of f$, ‘ two’; 
as, SRI, ‘twelve,’ for Sk. Hits, ‘twenty-two,’ 

Sk. etc. Analogous is the derivation of HIR, ‘self,’ 

from the Sk. HH3R. 

108. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, dis- Sibilants in 
appears, commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, Con i uncte - 
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we have from Sk. ‘an elephant’; ‘ west,’ 

Sk. qq, ‘an udder,’ Sk. qw; ^3T, ‘dry,’ Sk. inqi; 

‘eight,’ Sk. qnj^. In some cases the aspirate assumes 
a separate existence, and is even transferred to the beginning 
of a syllable; as in f^V, ‘ a bone,’ Sk. ; f?TR, ‘ bathing,’ 
Sk. q^q, ‘a flower,’ Sk. qtq. For a conjunct formed 

by cff, q, or q preceding a sibilant, the regular substitute is 
Thus, qpq, ‘ destruction,’ becomes ^q; ‘ a letter,’ qi^T; 

TRST, ‘a fish,’ ‘desired,’ unless, with 

Weber, we derive it from the Prakrit root, ^q. 

a. But, in conjunction with qi, the sibilant often merely 

leaves an aspiration, without changing the varg; as, in Old 
Hindi, <a letter,’ for Sk. and *jqg\, or 

‘ a fly,’ for Sk. Ttfqqrr • 

b. In a large class of words beginning with *gt, chiefly 

derivatives of the root qqr? ‘to stand,’ the dental has been 
transferred to the cerebral varg. Such are, e.g., the words, 
3T, ‘ a place ’; ‘ a police-station ’; ‘ erect ’; Mar. 

qrjT, ‘ where,’ etc., etc. With a weaker letter the sibilant 
remains; as in qjqfa, ‘necessary,’ for Sk. qfq^Ij etc. 

109. While the foregoing exposition of the phonetic laws 
which have operated in the development of the Hindi, is 
necessarily but brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may 
at least indicate the path of research to the student; and aid 
him in interpreting the various strange and irregular forms 
which one often encounters in Old Hindi books, and in the 
diverse local dialects of modern Hindi. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

THE DIALECTS OF HINDL 

110. Hindi, as already remarked, is spoken and written in 
a great variety of dialects, which it is difficult to enumerate 
with precision. While some of these, as Braj and Kanauji, 
differ from each other but slightly, others, again, as those of 
Rajputana, in the West, and of the region about Benares and 
eastward, differ so widely that it may at least be regarded 
as an open question, whether we should not, with Hoernle, 

Grierson, and some others, regard them rather as distinct 
languages than as dialects. Without entering into the present 
discussion on this point, I have used the word “Hindi,” in 
this Grammar, in the more customary sense, as including 
the speech of the whole region from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya mountains, in the north, to the Narmadd river and 
the Vindhyd mountains, in the south; and from the Panjdb, 

Sindh, and Gujerdt, in the west, to Bengdl and Chutia Ndgpur, 
in the east and south-east* 

111 . Within this region, the dialects of Hindi may be Enumeration 
enumerated as follows, beginning in the west and proceeding 
eastward, namely: (1) The dialects of Rajputana: Mdrwdri, 

Mcwdri, Mairwdji, Jaipur!, and Hdroti; (2) The Himdlayan 
dialects: Garhwdli, Kumdoni, and Naipdli; (3) The dialects 

of the Doab: Braj, and Kanauji; (4) The Purbi or Eastern 
dialects: Avadhi, Riwdi, Bhojpuri, Mdgadhi, and Maithili; to 
which may be added, because of the literary and religious 
importance of the chief poem in the dialect, the Old Baiswdyi 
of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, and, finally, High Hindi, which 
is the basis of the Urdd or Hindustdni. It is, of course, 
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impossible to indicate the boundaries of these with absolute 
precision, as dialects are never limited by sharply defined 
lines; but, with this reservation, the regions to which these 
severally belong may be indicated as follows : 

112 . The MiirwAn is spoken from the extreme western 
boundary of Hindi, as far eastward as the Aravalli Hills, 
through a region of which Jodhpur and Jayanagar may be 
taken as the centre. In the northern part of the Aravalli 
Hills, is spoken the Mairwrin; and to the south and east of 
these hills, about the head waters of the Bands and the 
Chambal, in the state of Mewar or Udaipur, the Mewari. 
Next come the dialects of East Rajputana, from the Aravalli 
Hills to the Betwa River; in the north, the Jaipuri, and in 
the south, in Kotali, Bundi, and the states to the south-east, 
the Ha rot i.* On the north-east of these Rajputana dialects, 
throughout the upper Dodb, in the valley of the Ganges and 
Janind, the Braj is spoken; and in the lower Doab, to the 
east and south, the Kanauji, so called from the ancient city of 
Kanauj, near the centre of that region. Parallel with these 
dialects of the Doab, in the Himalayas, are found the Garhwiili, 
spoken from the Satlaj River to the Ganges; the Kuindoni, 
from the Ganges to the Gogarf River, and the Naipali, from 
the Gogari to the Sankhassi River on the extreme east. 
Returning to the plains, as we approach Allahabad from the 
west, we begin to meet a type of speech differing widely from 
that in the north and west. Northward is the Avadhf,f or 
dialect of Avadh (Oude), and to the south, the Riwaf, so called 
from the native state of that name—also called Baghelkhandi 


* These dialects of Rajputana are sometimes still further subdivided. 
Tlius, according to an enumeration adopted by the Government of India 
in a recent paper, to the nortli and west of the MarwUri, we have the 
Bikaniri; to the north and east of the Jaipuri, the Alwari; to the south 
of the Haroti, the Ujjaiui. 

t Also called Kosali and Baiswari. 
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from the old name of that region (the land of the Baghels) * 
Bordering these on the east, and extending from the foot of 
the Himalayas to about the 22nd parallel of latitude, and to 
Chutid Nagpur, the Son river, and the district of Muzaffar- 
nagar in the east, the dialect is Bhojpuri. The Magadlu is 
spoken in its purity in a small triangular area east of the Son 
and south of the Ganges, in the centre of which are the cities 
of Patna and Gay a. Maithili occupies the region imme¬ 
diately east of Bhojpuri and north-east of Magadlu, extending 
to the east as far as the districts of Purnia and Bhagalpur, 
where, on the east, the Bangali, and on the south-east, the 
Sontluili, begin to be spoken. The Old Baiswan of the 
Udmuyan is closely related, as a more archaic type of speech, 
to the tnodei’n colloquials of Avadh and Riwa. All the dialects 
thus far mentioned, with the exception of the last, are the 
living colloquials of the Hindoo population in the several 
regions named. 

113 . There remains to be mentioned one dialect, the most High niudi. 
modern of all, understood more or less through all the Hindi¬ 
speaking country, but in no place the language of the home, 
which has latterly been called, after the analogy of German, 

High Hindi.f Of the living Hindi colloquials, it stands in 
closest connection with the Braj and Kanauji, and is still 
more nearly related to the Urdu of the Muhammedan popu¬ 
lation, with which it agrees in declension, conjugation, etc.; 
differing chiefly in the exclusion, to a great degree, of the 
Arabic and Persian words and phrases which are so largely 
employed in Urdu. It has come into existence as the result 


* These two, which differ hut slightly, are grouped together by 
Grierson, under the name Baiswari, from Baisw&r, the land of the Bais, 
a Rajput tribe. 

t In the former edition of this work, this was called ‘standard Hindi;’ 
but as this term is liable to occasion misapprehension as to the relation 
of this dialect to others, I have in the preseut edition conformed, as above, 
to an extending usage. 
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of the political influence of the English Government of India, 
and the missionary activity of the present century. It is the 
dialect in which the Government, and, for the most part, 
English and American missionaries, publish their Hindi books, 
and which is used in communication with the Hindi-speaking 
people. And yet, though understood more or less by a multitude 
of Hindi-speaking people, this High Hindi is nowhere the house¬ 
hold speech of the Hindoos.* Still, under the stimulus of 
English influence, a considerable literature is already springing 
up in this dialect, and, if one might venture to predict, it 
seems probable that the language of the future in North India 
will be a form of High Hindi, less highly Arabized and 
Persianized than the Urdu, but yet containing less of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit element than much of the Hindi ot 
to-day. 

114 . The dialects enumerated may be classified under two 
general heads, as Western and Eastern Hindi. Under the 


* The following description of the state of the case in North India, 
given by Mr. Grierson, B.C.S., before the Seventh International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists, will he readily recognized as having in it much 
of truth, by all who have had any experience of life among the village 
populations of India: “The literary or Government language of any 
tract is widely different from the language actually spoken by the 
people. In some cases, this is only a question of dialect, but in others, 
the polite language learned by Europeans, and by natives who wish 
to converse with Europeans, is totally distinct, both in origin and 

construction, from that u^ed by the same natives in their homes. 

The fact is, and it is one that should be faced, that nowhere in Hindustan 
is the language of the village the same as the language of the court, and 
before a poor man can sue his neighbour in the court, he has to learn 
a foreign language, or to trust to interpreters, who fleece him at every 
step; and before a boy can learn the rule of three, he hns to learn the 
foreign language in which it is taught. In some parts of Hindustan 
this difficulty exists in greater degrees than in others, but it is always 
more or less present.”—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. iv. April, 1887 , p. 132 . 
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former head, are included all the Rajputana dialects, together 
with those of the Himalayas, Garlnvalf, Kumdonf, and 
Naipdlf, and those of the valley of the Ganges and Jamnd, 
Braj and Kanaujf. To Eastern Hindi belong Avadhf, Riwaf, 
the Old Baiswdrf of the Ramayan, Bhojpurf, Mdgadhf, and 
Maithilf. The dialects comprehended in each of these divi¬ 
sions present common points of agreement among themselves, 
and of difference from those of the other family, which, as 
will appear, abundantly justify this classification. 

a. Hoernle sets apart the Himalayan dialects named, as 
also the Eastern Hindi dialects, as forming each a separate 
language. Without entering into the discussion, it may be 
remarked that the affinity between these Himalayan dialects 
and those of Rajputana is so close, that if the differences 
between them and Braj and Kanauji forbid us to classify them 
with the latter, as dialects of one language, similar reasons 
will compel us also to deny that Braj and Marwdrf are dialects 
of one language,—an opinion to which Hoernle seems indeed 
to incline.* 

But, as the name ‘Hindi’ is also denied by him and by 
Grierson to the Eastern dialects,t this will limit its applica¬ 
tion to the Braj and Kanaujf. And yet, if I am rightly 
informed, the Braj literature throughout all this region is 
exposed for sale, and freely read by those generally who are 
able to read at all. As for Naipdlf, in particular, it is so very 
like the contiguous Kumdonf and Garlnvdlf, that its relation 
to Hindi must be regarded as the same as theirs, whatever 
that may be. And as to the claim of Naipdlf to be regarded 
as Hindi, the writer may refer to the fact that meeting some 
years ago a company of Naipdlese pilgrims near the source 
of the Ganges, he found that they perfectly understood him in 

* See Comp . Gramm . p. xxxv, note. 

t Grierson regards the Bhojpuri, M&gadhl, and Maithili, as con¬ 
stituting a distinct language, to which he gives the name ‘ Bihari.’ 
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speaking simple High Hindi, such as is chiefly used by mis¬ 
sionaries in their preaching. So also, the Garb wall coolies 
who were with me, conversed freely with these Naipalese in 
the local patois of the mountains. In like manner, it may be 
added, throughout Garhwal, notwithstanding the comparatively 
infrequent intercourse of the natives with Europeans, I have 
found no difficulty in conversing with the villagers in a simple 
form of High Hindi. 

How this question regarding the claim of the Himalayan 
dialects and those of the extreme east to be regarded as 
varieties of Hindi, should be decided, I leave to the judgment 
of the student, placing their phenomena before him in these 
pages. 

115. The differences between the two classes of Hindi 
dialects, and, to a lesser extent, between different dialects in 
each class, are both lexical and grammatical. Totally different 
words are often used to express the most common ideas. 
Thus, ‘to send,’ in High Hindi, is JT5RT; in Marwari, 

in Baiswiin, ‘To call,’ is, in High Hindi, jprTCT; in 

the Rdmdyan, in Riwdi, In Riwai, again, 

which in High Hindi, under the form ^'jrt, has only 
the sense ‘to creep,’ regularly taffes the place of the H.H. 
^RT, ‘to go.’ These differences are strikingly illustrated 
in the substantive verb. Thus, ‘is,’ H.H. in Mdrwan is 
%, and in Bhojpuri, or But the indication of these 
lexical differences belongs to a dictionary rather than to a 
grammar. 

116. The grammatical differences which pertain to the 
different dialects and types of Hindi, pertain to pronunciation, 
to etymology, and to syntax. In detail, they will be set forth 
under their respective heads hereafter. In this place, we have 
only to note the chief dialectic distinctions of a general 
character; and, first, those which mark, respectively, the two 
great families of the Eastern and Western Hindi. 
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117 . The following peculiarities pertain to pronunciation ^ r ^“™ tion 
in the Eastern dialects. As a general rule, any vowel or diph- Dialects, 
thong in any syllable before the penult, is shortened. This 

rule governs all the modifications which any word may 
undergo in processes of derivation or inflection.* * * § The excep¬ 
tions are as follows: 

(1) Any long vowel in the antepenultimate but ^n, when 
followed by n, or a euphonic or *n, remains long. 

(2) The rule never takes effect in a causal root. 

(3) In Northern Maithili, these rules do not operate in the 
inflection of verbs. 

(4) In the Bhojpun present indicative, a vowel is not 
shortened except it be one syllable further back than the 
above rule requires. 

118 . In Eastern Hindi it must be noted, in the application Eastern short 

Vowels 

of this rule, that we have the short vowels e, o, ai, an, which, 
with the exception of e, are not known to exist in Western 
Hindi. Thus we hear betiya, ‘daughter;’ TTTTftnn, 

parbsiya, ‘ neighbouring; ’ kartain , ‘ if they did/ etc. 

Rem 1. Both Hoernlef and Grierson J make the above statement 
without the exception noted. But the existence of a short e in the collo¬ 
quial of the D6ah, and in the Hindi of the N.W. Himalayas, had already 
been noted in the 1st edition of this Grammar.§ 

Rem . 2. According to Hoernle, || the use of these short vowels is re¬ 
stricted, except in the case of a few frequently used words, to the following 
cases:— 

(1) In an antepenultimate syllable where they stand for a long <f, 6 , ai, 
au t shortened by the operation of the rule above given. 

(2) Optionally, in the gen. postpositions M and kai, also he and kai. 


* This rule was first pointed out by Grierson: Maithili Gram . pp. 77 , 78 ; 

and by Hoernle : Comp . Gram. pp. 4, 5, et passim, 

t Comp. Gram. pp. ix, 5. J Seven Grammars , Pt. I. p. 10. 

§ Vid. 1st ed. § 1, b. || Comp . Gram. § 5, b. 
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(3) In the short obi. forms of pronouns in h ; as in the relative, jehjehi ; 
the demonstrative, eh, etc., etc.* 

(4) Also in the inflections of verbs, in the terminations es, &i, and ain ; 
and in one form of the conjunctive participle ; as kahe he, where Western 
Hindi would have kalii kai, 

119. In case of concurrent vowels, E.H. constantly retains 

the hiatus which W.H. removes by sandhi. Illustrations are, 
from the Rdmayan : ‘he does,’ for W.H. 

‘ became,’ for K. Wt; fro, ‘husband,’ for W.H. fro; 
‘living,’ for f^TOTf. But E.H. sometimes avoids the hiatus by 
the insertion of a consonant, though it shows an aversion to 
which W.H. constantly uses in such cases, and prefers 
^ instead; as in E.H. ‘ gave,’ for W.H. f^T. etc. 

120. As regards consonants, Eastern Hindi exhibits a 

preference for dentals, where Western Hindi, following the 
Prakrit tendency, retains cerebrals. Illustrations are, from 
the Rdmayan : tttJ, ‘under,’ from W.H. ‘thin,’ 

‘lean,’for H.H. and, from modern Eastern colloquials: 

‘horse,’ for H.H. vftTT; <ft^, ‘he breaks,’ for W.H. 
£ to fall,’ for H.H. Reference has already 

been made to the aversion of E.H. to ; it may be added, 
that it never allows either *| or ^ to stand as initial. On the 
other hand, the aversion of W.H. to f, which is shown by 
the avoidance of its use in a hiatus, reaches an extreme in 
the dialects of Rajputana and the Himalayas, in which medial 
$ is very commonly dropped, and the concurrent vowels com¬ 
bined. Thus, H.H. ‘to say,’ E.H. in Mdrwdri 

becomes ’Sfrffif, ‘ought,’ becomes E.H. qfpt, 
‘first,’ H.H. Tjfft&T, becomes *rrff*T, ¥R ;t H.H.fafsm, 
etc. But it should be noted that in S. Rajputana, ^ is 
very commonly substituted for ^*■ as, e.g., in ‘ under¬ 
standing,’ for Illustrations of the same aversion to f, 


* Cf. also this Grammnr, 1st ed. § 1, h. 
t For this sandhi I, vid. § 88, (1). 
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from the Himalayan dialects, are: in Garhw«af,^ft*ft,‘he will 
be,’ instead of H.H. ffan> E H. etc.; and, in 

Kum^oni; ‘here,’ and ‘where,’ for E.H. and H.H. 
Wt, **ft; and jfmfr. ‘to say,’ for H.H. ^T, E.H. etc. 

a. Grierson mentions as also characteristic of Eastern, as 
contrasted with Western Hindi, the change of to «f.* But 
this is not peculiar to the Eastern dialects; the same tendency 
is observable in Manvari, where we have, e.g., «TRcT> ‘ a curse,’ 
for Ar. ; and for ‘ London; ’ and in 

Naipali; as in g«j, H.H. tsft«pr, ‘ salt;’ also in the fut. 3rd plur. 
termination. as in for H.H. ^}5j. 

121 . Before indicating' etymological distinctions between 
Eastern and Western Hindi, it is necessary to advert to the 
different forms under which Hindi nouns and adjectives occur. 
These have been classified as short ,—including (1) weak, and 
(2) strong forms,— long , and redundant^ Those are called 
‘ weak 5 which present the shortest form of the word; they 
commonly end in a short vowel or a silent consonant. Those 
are called ‘ strong/ in which the final vowel, vocalized or silent, 
is lengthened. ‘ Long* forms are those in which a suffix, com¬ 
monly *n or 3fT, is added to the weak form; ‘redundant’ 
forms are those in which this suffix is duplicated. Thus, for 
c horse/ the weak form is the strong, ’EfffT; the long, 
^TfTT; the redundant, or, as in Av., qrffaT. Any 

noun in Eastern or Western Hindi may take either the long 
or the redundant form, but the redundant is vulgar, and even 
the long is rarely used in High Hindi. When used, it often 
gives to the noun a diminutive sense, and hence is sometimes 
used to express endearment; as, e.g., in from 

‘ daughter,’ etc. A long vowel in the ultimate or penultimate 
syllable, is shortened before the long and redundant termina- 


* Seven Grammars , Part I. p. 9. 

t See Grierson: Seven Grammars , Part I. pp. 8, 9; and Hoernle: 
Comp. Gramm . §§ 195-201. 
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tions; as in from *pTR, £ a rose/ wf^TT, from 3T<T> 

‘ a word,’ etc., etc. But in Braj, at least, the final Ion# vowel 
may sometimes remain. Thus we not only have 
‘ a little bundle/ from but Zglfl, ‘ a pony/ long form 

of zf. 

Ov. 

122 . Of these various forms of nouns and adjectives, 
Western Hindi shows a preference for the strong, and Eastern 
Hindi, for the weak forms. 

Thus, where W.H. has vff'fT, ‘a horse/ E.H. prefers, though 
not exclusively, or for W.H. irpft, ‘ a woman/ E.II. 

has ?nfT; for W.H. ^§r, or «rft, £ great/ E.H. has or 

In E.H., where the strong form is used, the termination 
is preferred to iff or iff. In the use of the long forms, 
while W.H. uses either those in in ($), or 3T preferably, 

the latter,—E.H., in accordance with the above law, prefers 
«rt and iff. But after i or i final, iff is used as well as TT; 
as, from »nfT, £ a woman/ E.H. snfi^T or but W.II., 

preferably, la the pronouns, where W.H. has a final 

lit ia the termination of the strong forms, E.H. has if; as in 
%, for W.H. wf, etc. The long form of the pronouns— 
restricted in the west, for the most part, to the H.H. qft«r, 

‘ who ?’ for Br. o^—is commonly employed in E.H. also in the 
relative pronoun, ^t»|, and the correlative, fffa, both of which 
are rare in the west. 

Dialectic 

Variations in 123 . The following contrasts appear between Eastern 
and Western Hindi in regard to inflection. In W.H., nouns 
ending in a consonant are never inflected before the post¬ 
positions ; but in some of the Eastern dialects, such nouns are 
inflected to jj e or K; and verbal nouns in gf, to ^rt. Thus, 
while tet^, ‘house/ in W.H. is unchanged in the obi. sing., 
in E.H. it sometimes takes an obi. sing, inflection, becoming 
or and ^tfqf, £ giving/= H.H. takes an obi. 
form, The postpositions of declension are radically 

the same in the east ami the west, with the important ex¬ 
ception, that if, distinguishing the case of the agent, is un- 
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known in the Eastern dialects, the construction with which 
it is used being never employed. 

a. Grierson adds, as another contrast, that W.H. “ declines 
its nouns entirely with the aid of postpositions, while E.II. has 
in some dialects true inflectional forms for the instrumental 
and locative singular.” This is qualified in a foot-note by 
the remark that “ in some of the more vulgar forms of the 
Hindi dialects a locative in t; is found.” But the exception 
might be extended to the instrumental case also, for which 
the Mdrwari dialect regularly uses a true inflected form in ij, 
identical with the corresponding form in E.H. 

124 . The conjugational system in Eastern Hindi is distin- Conjugation 
guished, in general, from that of the West, by the retention Hindi. 

of a larger proportion of inflected forms. Thus while High 
Hindi, for instance, has but three inflected tenses, Eastern 
Hindi, besides these, has also an inflected present imperfect, 
indefinite perfect, and past contingent imperfect. This com¬ 
paratively archaic character of the Eastern dialects is further 
illustrated, especially in Mai thill, by the preservation of old 
Prakritic terminations; as, e.g., in the past contingent im¬ 
perfect, which in Western Hindi has lost the terminations 
throughout, but retains them in Eastern Hindi, as in the Mt. 

1st and 3rd sing., ‘ had I seen,’ ‘ had he 

seen,’ where IIII. has in both persons simply, This re¬ 

mark is further strikingly illustrated by the retention in verbal 
forms, as also in various pronominal themes, of the Prakritic 
^i, which seems to have had so much influence in determining 
the forms of many modern Hindi Tadbhava words, but 
which, except occasionally in the rude dialects of Rajputana, 
has almost entirely disappeared from Western Hindi. Of 
these remarks the conjugational Tables will afford abundant 
illustration. 

125 . Again, as regards individual tenses, while Western Hindi 
presents three types of the future, characterised severally by 
the letters f (Mdr. ^f) Jf, and g (N. «j), the Eastern dialects 
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all use a future with the characteristic, ^ fa), showing only 
occasional fragments of any other type. The Western dialects 
exhibit in the perf. participle and its tenses, forms in m, 
or ifj-; but the Eastern dialects are distinguished by 
the formation of the corresponding parts of the verb by 
means of suffixes with *f. Peculiar also to the east, is an 
inflected present with 5[ as the characteristic letter, in Bhoj- 
puri, Magadln, and Maithili. Both Eastern and Western 
Hindi add the auxiliaries to the participle, conjugating fully 
only the latter. But many dialects of Eastern Hindi, in the 
present and past perfect often reverse this, adding the auxiliary 
to an inflected preterite, and then conjugating only this first 
member, and retaining the auxiliary unchanged. Other minor 
points of difference between Western and Eastern Hindi will 
be learned from the Tables of conjugation: the above are the 
most important. 

126 . As regards syntax, the chief contrast between the 
two families of speech is found in the construction of the 
tenses of the perfect in transitive verbs. All the Western 
dialects, in such cases, use an indirect passive construction, 
placing that which in English idiom is the subject nomina¬ 
tive, in a special case, the case of the agent, which is only 
used in this construction. In the Eastern Hindi dialects, this 
construction, as also the case appropriated to it, is wholly 
unknown. 

127 . The specific differences between the various dialects in 
each family will be indicated as they come up in the following 
pages. The following remarks of a general character, how¬ 
ever, may well be made here. 

128 . In the Braj, the inflectible final of High Hindi (for 
Pr. ift, Sk. m), in adjectives and verbs, commonly appears 
as but in nouns, the Prakritic has become ^T- Often 
in verbs, and more rarely in nouns, TJ final is vriddhied to ^. 
Anusvdr is used much more freely than in High Hindi. Short 
a in close roots is very often lengthened; as, e.g., in 
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for ‘to keep;’ ‘to walk,’ for ^»IT; ¥N> 

‘ true,’ for The Kanauji is related closely to the Braj. Kanauji. 
Where the Braj, as above, has the Kanauji retains the 
Prakrit ’sft. tj final remains unaltered. Anusvdr is used 
with great freedom. 

129 . The Marwari and Mairwari agree with the Kanauji Rajputana 

Dialects. 

in presenting in adjectives, instead of the inflected VT; but 
extend this usage so as to include nouns, saying, e.g., vftTt, 
instead of ‘ahorse,’ etc. ssn is preferred to a medial 

a, as in Braj; as in gfWt, ‘ to adhere,’ for ^J[«n; TTTzY, for 
‘ earth,’ etc. ^ is very commonly preferred to n, in 
an unaccented syllable before a verbal termination. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that the sandhi 
p, in the cases given in § 120, must have arisen from 

+ Occasionally, ^ or q is inserted between the con¬ 
current vowels; as in aprwY, for EfifNY (W’H); STRR, for 
etc. In Miirwfir, ^ very commonly becomes f; as in 
for H.H. ‘understanding;’ for etc. 

These dialects, and, it is said, the Rajputana dialects generally, 
agree in that, unlike those of the Ganges valley, they con¬ 
stantly prefer the cerebral nasal, Ttr, to the dental «f. Thus, the 
H.H. forms, ‘ own,’ ft»n, ‘ to be,’ are, in M dp wan, 

ftwt. Other changes peculiar to the Rajputana 
dialects are illustrated by the Mar. TT^TeT, for Ar. ‘a 

throne,’ and ^T^T> ‘a king,’ for Pers. jliJb. 

130 . Inasmuch as the Kumdoin, Garhw/tli, and Naipdli, so 
far as I know, possess little or no literature, our materials for 
the illustration of these dialects are but scanty. But it will 
be abundantly evident from the sequel that their affinities are 
very close—not with the contiguous dialects of the Ganges 
valley—but with those of Rajputana. The important qualifi¬ 
cation must be made regarding Naipali, that although it 
possesses a case of the agent, like the Western dialects, it yet 
makes the verb, in the tenses of the perfect, to agree in gender 
and number with the subject, as in "Eastern Hindi, and thus 
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occupies a position intermediate between the two families. 
As agreements of these Himalayan dialects with those of 
Rajputana, we may note specially the frequent preference of 
the cerebral to the dental nasal; as in G. qjqqft, ‘own/ for 
H.H. UtRT; a»d qttTRft, ‘made/ for H.H. qsrnqT; and in 
infinitives generally; as in G. tfftlft, ‘to cry/ for H.H. 

A common aversion to f is also to be observed, as in Ku. 

‘ to say/ for H.H. qjf«n, where Mar. has The 
sandhi in such cases indicates a preference of ^ to the Mar. 

as union-vowel. Again, ^r, in both, often becomes f; as, 
e.g., in G. ^tfWT) ‘a honey-comb/ H.H. wffisraT; and also, 
^becomes as in G. ‘under/ H.H. Many 

nouns and adjectives, in all these dialects, present the archaic 
termination, ^3 or ^fi, the last remainder of the Prakritic qft, 
before its final total disappearance in H.H. nouns ending in 
the silent inherent a. The Himalayan dialects, as will appear 
from the tables of conjugation, are further contrasted with 
those of Rajputana, as with other forms of Western Hindi, 
by their great abbreviation, especially in verbal forms. 
Naipdli, however, as above remarked, has other features in 
common with the Eastern type of Hindi, and thus occupies 
an intermediate position. Illustrations are found in the 
absence of the Rajputana aversion to if, and the preference 
ot ^ to $ and of «r to Uf; as in qqRRT, ‘to seize/ H.H. Tjqf$«rr; 
and in «j, for the Mur. iff, in all infinitives. 

131 . Among the Eastern dialects, the Old Baiswan of the 
Rdmayan of Tulsi iMs deserves special attention, on account 
of the literary importance and religious influence of this 
poem. It should be observed, however, that Tulsi Das has 
allowed himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialects, and even from the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, as the exigencies of the metre or his own fancy 
might suggest. The student should, of course, carefully dis¬ 
criminate between such foreign elements, and those which are 
distinctive of that form of Hindi in which the poet wrote. 
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Although, e.g., the Braj. pcrf. part, in ^ft, and the K. in 'tit, 
are often found in the Ramayan , as also the Bhoj. perf. in 
5 T, neither of these are to be regarded as belonging to the 
Old Baiswiin, in which the poem is written. 

a. All the peculiarities of Eastern Hindi which have been 
mentioned above, appear in the Ramayan, and need no further 
illustration. As peculiarities of orthography, it may be noted 
that for f;, ^et is sometimes written; as in for sjfa, 

‘ living creature.’ Some words arc written indifferently with 
’STT3, or ’sft; as, e.g., TT3^, and used as an 

honorific pronoun, ‘ your Excellency.’ For , 5Spgf, we sometimes 
find written, i£; as in for ‘ a place.’ Before affixes 

and suffixes, ij is very often substituted for or Thus we 
have, ‘a child,’ for H.II. ‘ was,’ ‘became,’ 

for *p»re; ‘say,’ for etc., etc. This T£, thus used, 

is prosodially common, but oftencr short than long. The 
scini-vowels ^ and ^ are often softened to ^ and , producing 
a hiatus which is suffered to remain ; as in ‘ at the 

door,’ for etc. Many nouns which in High Hindi 

terminate in the silent a, in the Ramayan end in often 
lengthened, metr. grat., to Examples are numerous: as, 

‘ an arrow; 5 ‘the head;’ Tp?, ‘the face;’ for the 

H.II. *T, f^, . 

Ilcrn. This final u is the characteristic vowel of the final diphthong o of 
the Prakrit nom. sing. This termination represents a stage of the language 
immediately preceding the modern forms, In which, the u being no longer 
sounded, it is no longer written, so that all words of this class are reduced 
to the form of nouns ending in a silent «. 

h. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of 
the simple aspirate ^ for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, 
^TTf, ‘gain,’ for *TW; ‘anger,’ for sfifa; vtTf, ‘lord,’ 

for ^TRT, etc., etc. Instances of this change occur in every 
dialect, but it is especially common in the Ramayan. 


* Vid. § 99. 
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c. The unmeaning Prakritic suffix, cR, is of frequent occur¬ 
rence, as it is also in modern Maithili.* The following 
instances may be noted: of nouns; ^Tf^^rr, ‘a wife,’ 

‘the fist/ *rfanr, ‘ a ship / for ^T^T, and sft; of numerals; 

‘four/ T^TCTefi, ‘fifty/ ‘a crore;’ of prono- 

minals, etc.; ‘how much/ ‘some/ and 

snrfoi, ‘much/ ‘ ever/ 

132 . The modern Eastern colloquials call for no further 
remark in this place, further than the observation that among 
them the Northern Maithili presents the most archaic type, 
corresponding, in this respect, to the remote dialects of 
Rajputana in Western Hindi. 

* Vid. § 124, and the Maithili Conjugation iu the Tables. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES (*TTT). 

Gender. 

133 . Hindi substantives are affected by gender, 
number, and case. We have first to consider the 
subject of gender. Only two genders, masculine 

and feminine, OEeftfau), are recognized. The neuter of 
Sanskrit, (which has been retained in the Mardthl,) the 
Hindi, as well as the closely related Panjabi, has lost, 
so that the gender of many nouns is of necessity 
ambiguous, being apparently determined solely by 
popular usage. 

134 . As a general principle, Sanskrit nouns, introduced Hindi follows 
into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original Gender, 
gender; or if neuter, become masculine in nindl. But 

there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted the 
following words, which, although masculine in Sanskrit, have 
become feminine in Hindi: viz., mu (Sk. ufa), ‘ fire; ’ Ufa 
(Sk. uf|), ‘ flame ;’ UR (Sk. ur), ‘ heat of the sun;’ sfaTT, 

‘a tinklingwr, ‘incense;’ UR (Sk. UR), £ odour.’ UUIT, 

£ a strong wind,’ if derived, as some say, from the Sk. mascu¬ 
line, Uf^j, would furnish another illustration; but the original 
identity of the two words is not certain. 

b. The following Sanskrit masc. nouns are in Hindi com¬ 

monly reckoned fem., though occasionally masc.: viz., uu or 
%, ‘victory;’ ur> ‘a tune;’ , ‘burning,’ and from the same 

Sanskrit root, , ‘ envy,’ ‘ malice.’ Ufa, ‘ the e Y e / ‘ a 
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thing,’ and ITHT, ‘ the body,’ from the Sk. neuters, 'gfa, 
and *TR> hare become feminine. So also ‘the body,’ and 
‘ a book,’ in Sanskrit, masc. or neut., are feminine in 
Hindi, jpg, ‘ death,’ masc. or fern, in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 
always feminine, as also is the derived Tadbhava, jftg. 

c. In some cases, tlie reason of the change of gender may probably be 
found in the influence of co-existing Urdu equivalents. Thus, e.g., the words 
^TTT. may have become feminine through the influence 

of the Urdu and In like manner If often retains 

the masculine gender, possibly under influence of not only the Sanskrit 
original, hut also the masc. Urdu . In the case of some Tadbhavas, 
the words may possibly not be, in fact, descended directly from the 
Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit words, which have not been preserved 
in literature. 

135. Although, as thus appears, the gender of a 
Hindi word often seems to be quite arbitrary, yet there 
are certain practical rules by which the gender of most 
nouns may be known. These rules respect, either the 
signification of nouns, or their terminations. 

136 . Nouns of the following significations are 
masculine :— 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made 
objects, as contrasted with small, or more finely made 
objects of the same kind: as, jit ft gar a, 1 a cart,’ in 
contrast with gdri, ‘ a carriage,’ fern.; v;WT rassd, 

1 a heavy rope; ’ xft*n pothd, 1 a tome; ’ in contrast, 
respectively, with rasst , ‘a small rope,’ and xftwt 

potht, ‘ a book.’ 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and 
rocks generally: as, gtwr sona, ‘gold;’ ^rr rupa, 

‘ silver; ’ sign jasta , ‘ pewter;’ htra, 1 a diamond;’ 

gfaiT kankar , ‘ nodular limestone.’ 
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Exo. The following are feminine: viz., chdndi, ‘ silver;’ 

and compounds in which or (*TfqqiT) is the last 

member; as, pandumrittikd, ‘opal;’ 

sondmakkht, ‘ goldstone.’ 

(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of 
the week, and of the astrological karans : * as, 
samvat, ‘ a year;’ budh, ‘ Wednesday.’ 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common 

or proper: as, pahdr , ‘ a mountain ; ’ *n*PC sagar , 

‘ the ocean; ’ fqfy giri, ‘ a mountain ; ’ fqtq vindhya , ‘ the 
Yindhya mountains.’ 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies: as, (pronounced 
suraj ), "yfq ravi, etc., ‘ the sun; ’ it?r shukr, ‘the planet 
Venus; ’ % ketUy ‘ a comet.’ 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind : as, 
jmprem, ‘love;’ kop, ‘anger;’ qftH lobh, ‘avarice.’ 

Exc. All Sanskrit nouns of this class in W « final are 
feminine: as, ic/ichha, ‘ desire ; ’ also the three follow¬ 

ing: viz., arainch, ‘ enmity; ’ qiv krudh, and occasionally, 
krodh, ‘ anger.’ 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. These 
include the following:— 

a. Many nouns in rTT td, from Sanskrit bases in <T tri : as, 

^T(TT data. ‘ a giver;’ yoddhd, ‘ a warrior,’ from gvj yudh, 

‘ to fight;’ where the final 7TT ta, for the sake of euphony, has 
been changed to \n dha. 

b. Some nouns in ^ *, from Sanskrit bases in ^ in: as, 
qiTyt kart, ‘a doer,’ and its compounds. 

c. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in ka : as, 

upadeshak, ‘an instructor; ’ rachak, ‘ a maker.’ 


* The Pandits reckon eleven karans, seven moveable, and four fixed, 
of which two equal a lunar day ( tithi ). 
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d. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in i na (tjj m), 

especially common in poetry, as the last member of compound 
words: as, haran, ‘a remover;’ dukhabhahjan, 

< a destroyer of grief; ’ qf?T?PIHPt patitapawan, ‘ purifier of the 
guilty.’ 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last member 

is a Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun .- 
as, \rajnxchar, ‘ a demon,’ lit. ‘night-walker; ’ 

dharmdhar, ‘ supporter of the earth; ’ papahar, ‘ remover 

of sin.’ 

/. A numerous class of Tadbhava substantives in zjt yd 
ftFJT, andp^T): as, gawaiya, ‘a singer;’ %%*TT 
lewaiyd, ‘ a taker; ’ dhandhoriyd, ‘ a crier.’ 

f 137 . The following are feminine ; viz.:— 

(1) All names of females. 

(2) Names of the lunar days: as, ^ duf £ the second;’ 
ashtami ,‘ the eighthWTHW amavas, ‘ the day of 

new moon.’ 

(3) Most names of rivers: as, jIjjt yanyd, ‘the Ganges;’ 
lavana, ‘ a river in Tirhut.’ 

Exc. son, ‘the Sone,’ sindhu, ‘the Indus,’ and 
‘the Brahmaputra,’ are masculine. 

138 . As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no 
general rule can be given, further than this, that the 
majority of such names, especially of large trees, are 
masculine. The many various names of the lotus, as 
jalaj ,, saroruh , /carnal, etc., are all masculine. But the 
names of a large number of plants and fruits are 
feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it 
is not necessary to enter into further detail here. 

139. It would not be easy to assign a reason for these rules in every 
case. In some instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common 
term has determined the gender of the individuals included under it. 
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Thus names of mountains are probably masc., because the generic terms, 
parbat, girt , etc., signifying * mountain,* are masc. So, probably, names 
of metals, stones, etc., are masc., because the common terms, dkdtu , 'a 
metal,* patthar , pdshdfr etc., 4 a stone,* ratn f 1 a jewel,* are masc. In 
the case of the exceptions, chdndl, and the compounds of mrittikd and 
makshikd , the fern, terminations, a and (, have occasioned the deviation 
from the rule. So, also, the days of the week are reckoned masc., because 
the words, din , divas , etc., ‘a solar day,’ are masc.; hut the names of 
the days of the month are fern., as following the gender of tithi , ‘a lunar 
day.* Still, the ultimate reason for thell rules must he found in the 
imagination of the people, which assigned the gender of inanimate 
objects, according as masculine or feminine attributes were fancied to 
be predominant in them. 


140. The following rules have respect to the termi- Nouns Masc. 

, by Termina- 

nations of nouns. tion. 

Nouns having the following terminations are masculine ; 
viz.:— 

(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in a or an final: as, 
ghara , ‘an earthen jar;’ derd, ‘a tent;’ iftWT 

jhola , ‘ a wallet; ’ dhudn, 1 smoke.’ 

Exc. Diminutives ending in ^TT are feminine: as, e.g., 
thailiya, ‘ a small bag;’ chiriya, ‘ a small bird;’ 

phuriya, ‘ a boil.’ The following are also feminine: 
viz., arcn gad, ‘ betel nut SjfwT jhingd, ‘ a shrimp ^t^IT 
tod, ‘the act of feeling;’ biriydu, ‘time.’ 'ST thau, 

‘ a place,’ is masc. or fern. 

N.B. Tadbhava masc. nouns in d may be recognized as such, by their 
uniform inAection of d to e in the oblique cases of the singular. 

(2) Most nouns in ^ w or u, in their diphthongs, 
oonft au, or in the cognate semivowel * v, whether 

with or without Anusvdr: as, madhu, ‘ honey; ’ 
baled, ‘ a luncheon; ’ charhao , ‘ an ascent; ’ JTfft 

mahyau , ‘ buttermilk; ’ HUf bhav ) ‘ an emotion; ’ 
yarn, 1 a village.’ 
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The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 

a. Nouns fem. in W u. 

WWWuchakshu, ‘ spectacles .’ wgjombu,* ‘the rose-apple .’ 

W ayUj ‘age,* tarku,* ‘ a spindle/ 

iksjiu, ‘ sugarcane.’ bastu,* ‘ a thing.’ 

cbahchu, ‘ the beak of a *Tr?J mrityu,* ‘ death.’ 
bird.’ ren?z, ( sand/ 

b. Nouns*fem. in \3\ v3T un, 

VRaphu, ‘ opium/ gf /’ww, ‘a louse/ 

^^or or ulu,‘ a kind, daru, c ardent spirits/ 

of grass/ or bdlu or bdru, 

gu, ‘excrement.’ ‘sand.’ 

><nrr3r chamauf shoes fixed to bhu, ‘the earth.’ 

pattens/ *TS? Teh u pehu ,‘ abundance/ 

^ \chamu, ‘ an army/ Alavu, ‘ a pumpkin/ 

champu , ‘a work in alter- 6 the hot wind/ 

Ov Ov 

nate prose and verse.’ sd.ru, ‘ a starling.’ 

W\\jdgu, ‘ a place.’ 

’STfa, ‘a tear,’ is both masculine and feminine. In the 
Shdkuntala it is masculine. 

c. Nouns fem. in o, ^sJ¥ on. 

SfTBft chhaon, ‘ shade.’ salno, ‘ the full moon in 

Wtwttjokhon, ‘risk.’ Sdvvan.’ [mustard.’ 

Ado,‘wind.’ sarson, ‘a kind of 

bhon ,f ‘ the eyebrow.’ son, ‘ an oath.’ 

d. Nouns fem. in au, wft aun. 

gaun, X ‘ opportunity.’ xft pau, ‘ the ace in dice.’ 

daun, ‘ flame.’ lau, ‘the flame of a candle.’ 

e. The following in ^ v, are feminine: viz., nev, ‘a 
foundation;’ %w (ev, ‘habit, custom;’ rdv chav, 

‘ merriment.’ 

* Also, rarely, mnsculine. f Also bhaun and bhaunh. 

| Occasionally masc. 
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/. The following are of either gender: viz., khardun, * 
‘ wooden sandals; ’ 31^ thaon, * a place;’ Rfrer sahau, ‘ help.’ 

Rem. Many words are written indifferently with one or another of 
these cognate letters: as, e.g., or RT3T; or ^T^f; Fff or 

Ml or Mf y etc.; but as this does not affect their gender, it has not been 
thought necessary to repeat them under each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in ^ tv a and ya final are all 

masculine : as, ishvaratva , ‘ godhead,’ from 

tshvar , ‘God;’ XT 5 *!' fdjya, ‘a kingdom,’ from the base 

rdjan. 

a . These are all Tatsamas and are all derived from concrete nouns. 
When, in any case, a Tadbhava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, 
its gender is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to 
§ 134; as, e.g., raj , for rdjya y masc. 

(4) . Nouns formed with the suffixes tr pan, trt pand, 

or ht pa, — English, ‘-hood,’ ‘ -ness;’ also, or ’SIR, and 
^^1, are all masc.: as, laraJcpan , ‘childhood;’ 

^Ttjt burhdpd , ‘ old age; ’ murakhpan , ‘ foolish¬ 
ness;’ or ‘height;’ *PRTR, ‘length.’ 

Rem. 1. A few of these are sometimes used as feminines; probably as 
following the analogy of most abstract nouns. Also, the anomalous form 
luchchpani is fern. 

Rem . 2. These terminations are all corruptions of the Sk. suffix ^ 
(Ved. use d to f° rm neuter nouns ; whence, like the Tatsama forms 

in >3, they become masculine in Hindi. 

(5) Nouns formed with the suffix 31 ja , ‘ born,’ are 

masculine : as, ^mmjalaj, ‘ a lotus,’ from ‘ water,’ 

-lit., ‘ the water-born;’ ukhamaj, for ushmaja , 

from ushman, ‘ heat,’ lit., ‘ heat-born,’ a general 

term, comprehending gnats, mosquitoes, and all other 
insects of that class. 


* In the E. always fern. 
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(6) Nouns in ^ w (nr n) are both masc. and fem.; but 
the majority are masc. Among masculines in n may 
be particularly noted the following; viz .:— 

a. AH nouns of agency: as, dahan, ‘a consumer;’ 

9T9T*f ganjan, ‘ a destroyer/ etc. 

b. A large class of Tatsamas (Sanskrit neuters): as, ^pspr 
ay an, ‘ a place ;’ ^T*T dan, ‘ a gift/ ‘ alms ; ’ ^4nr darpan, ‘a 
mirror;’ ^pr (pronounced gydn), ‘knowledge.’ 

c. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in n final in 

a conjunct: as, yatn, commonly pronounced, and often 
written, as a Tadbhava, jatan, ‘labor;’ svajm, 

‘ sleep.’ 

d. Add to these a large class of verbal nouns in «| n 

(Tadbhavas): as, chalan, ‘going/ ‘walk;’ gfiyvj karan, 

‘ action/ ‘ deed; ’ mtirnn, ‘ slaughter.’ 

Exc. The following list comprehends most common 
feminine nouns in »f n :— 


advan, ‘ braces for dharan, ‘ a beam/ ‘ ac- 

tightening a bedstead.’ 

anvan, ‘ spirit/ ‘ pro¬ 
per pride.’ 


dvandvan, ‘ tidings 
of arrival.’ 

utran, ‘ fragments/ ‘ cast¬ 
off clothes.’ 

WT tin, ‘ wool.’ 

^TT»T kan, ‘shame.’ 

kain, ‘ a bamboo twig.’ 
khirkin, ‘ a window.’ 
ftjvf ghin, ‘ disgust,.’ 
t$T*T chhan, ‘ a bamboo frame 
for a thatch.’ 


cent.’ 

dhun, ‘ propensity/ ‘ardor.’ 

UiZ«f phtitan, ‘ a quarrel.’ 

bakdyan, ‘ the name 
of a tree.’ 

Tf»1 rahan, ‘ method.’ 
rain, ‘night.’ 

3*3* sutkun, ‘ a rod.’ 

stinghan, ‘act of smell¬ 
ing.’ 

stithan, ‘drawers.’ 
sain, ‘ a hint/ ‘ a wink/ 
him, ‘ name of a coin/ 


To which may be added all feminines in which fall under 
the specifications found in §§ 145, a., 147, 148, 150. 
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141. Nouns which have the following terminations ^ ounsFe . m - b y 

° lerinmation. 

are feminine ; viz.:— 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in d final. Under this 
head, we may note especially: 

a. Nouns in a and nd (hjt nd), from roots either 
unaltered or affected with gun : as, from the root yWT 
ichchhd, ‘desire;’ from nU. 7JWT trisjma, ‘thirst;’ from 

lekhd, ‘a line.’ 

b. Abstracts in Id, derived from nouns and adjectives: 
as, from «ps|, ‘courteous,’ •PsPrlT uamratd, ‘courtesy;’ W, 

‘ lord,’ prabhutd, ‘ lordship.’ These are very numerous. 

Exc. A few Tatsama nouns in ^Tf «, from bases in an, 
are masculine, according to § 134. The principal of these 
arc; ^jf«TRT unimd, ‘the faculty of becoming invisible;’ iriT 
murddhd, ‘ the head; ’ yakshmd, ‘ pulmonary con¬ 

sumption ; ’ %UTT shleshmd, ‘ the phlegmatic humor.’ 

Rem. But the following, from bases in an , have become fern, in 

Hindi: viz., pitta, 4 the spleen mahima, ‘ majesty.’ ffP^T 

tdrd, ‘a star/ is sometimes masc. and sometimes fern. 

(2) Many nouns in ^ i final are feminine. 

a . Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract 
nouns in f?j ti and ni: as, mati, ‘the mind ; 9 
saTtgati, 6 intercourse ;* glcini, ‘weariness/ Under this 
class come also such nouns as vriddhi , ‘ increase; 5 

buddhi , ‘wisdom;* where the final affix f?f ti has become faf 
did by sandhi . 

Exc. But the following nouns in ^ i are masc.; viz.;— 

a. Names of animals: as, kapi, ‘ a monkey;* ?if*| 
hrirni, ‘ a worm/ 

b . All compounds with dhi: as, paridhi, ‘ circum¬ 
ference ;* nidhi, f a treasure; vdridhi, ‘the 

ocean/ 


9 
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c. ■ To these add all nouns in 

atithiy c a guest/ 
akshi, ‘ the eye.’ 
agni, ‘fire.’ 

ani, ‘ the edge of a 
weapon.’ 

archly c a flame/ 
asi, ‘ a sword.’ 
asthi, ‘a bone.’ 

drdti, ‘ an enemy.’ 
dadhi, ‘curd.’ 
dhvani, ‘ sound.’ 


the following list, viz.: 

TnfW pdni ‘ the hand.’ 

mani,* ‘ a jewel.’ 
uffiiyashti, ‘a stick.’ 

TTftl rashi, ‘ a heap,’ 
quantity.’ 

^$f*T vahni, ‘fire.’ 

Tift vari or srrfr bari, 1 water.’ 
jftff vri/ii, ‘rice.’ 

'inf^T shali, ‘ rice.’ 
sachi, ‘ intimacy.’ 
surabhi, ‘ nutmeg.’ 


(3) Most nouns in ^ l final are feminine: as, rotl, 
1 bread ;’ binti, ‘ supplication;’ gall , ‘ abuse.’ 


Exc. Except those included under § 136, (8) b, and the 


following; 

Wt ami, ‘ nectar.’ 

art, ‘an enemy.’ 

TEft ghi, ‘clarified butter.’ 
‘life,’ ‘soul.’ 


\dahi, ‘curdled milk.’ 
xn«ft pdni, ‘ water.’ 
moti, ‘ a pearl.’ 
hat hi, ‘ an elephant.’ 


Rem. These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions 
of Sanskrit masc. or neut. nouns. Thus, and are 
corruptions of wnj and ’Epi; and of 'ElfT 
and and of sfH and *rpfat; cfY» 

of wtfrrat. They thus all come under the general principle 
laid down at the beginning of this chapter (§ 134). 

(4) All nouns in hat, WZ wat, or ^rT wat, are 
feminine: as, w chanchanahat , ‘ a throbbing ; ’ 

3WHFS bulahat, ‘ a calling; ’ bandwat, ‘ a fabrica¬ 

tion;’ *RTI ^ sag aw at, ‘relationship.’ 


* Sometimes also fern. 
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Rem . 1. It may be observed (1) that these nouns in hat are all derived 
from verbal roots in d final, and are,, for the most part, alliterative and 
imitative words: and (2) that the ^ and the ^ are in some dialects 
frequently dropped. 

Rem. 2. The original of these terminations is the Sanskrit fem. noun, 

‘ state/ * condition ; ’ which has determined the gender of these 
derivatives. 

N.B. It is to be observed, in the application of the above rules, that 
each rule is to be regarded as limited by all that has gone before, even 
though words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.g., 
dhobi, ‘a washerman/ is masc., though not explicitly excepted from 
§ 141 (3), because it is already included under § 13b (8) b . 

142. The above rules have especial reference to those Gender in 

Arabic and 

words of Sanskrit origin, which make up the chief part Persian Words, 
of the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of 
such Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in 
Hindi, the following principles will enable the student, 
in most cases, to determine their gender. 

(1) Most Arabic and Persian words in 'Vt a or f h 
(Ar. ' or c ), are masc.: as, ^777 daryd (by), ‘ariver;’ 

Ithdnah (<JbU-), ‘ a room; ’ gundh (aUf), ‘ sin.’ 

Exc, The following common words are fem.: viz., 
khatd (Ua>-), ‘a fault;’ tarah ‘manner;’ ^7 

dated (ljj), ‘medicine;’ ^7 dud (bej), ‘a prayer;’ ^^7 
dunyd (Ljj), ‘the world;’ WT bald (h), ‘a calamity;’ ^ 
ruh (^j), ‘ spirit; ’ iWTf salah ‘ counsel; ’ (■£•*), 

‘ morning.’ 

(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which 7f ta 

is the first syllable, and ^ «, the vowel of the last 
syllable, and which have the medial radical doubled, 
or the vowel preceding it in the second syllable length¬ 
ened, are masc.: as, taalluq (jIjJ), ‘connexion;’ 

WWPTTt talawat (cjyU), ‘reading.’ The word 
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iawajjuh (^y), is an exception. But words of this 
form, though common in Urdu, are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words in 7f t (c^) and U 

sh are fern.: as, hukumat 1 govern¬ 

ment ; ’ MTf^nar ndlish (^yJU) ‘ a complaint.’ 

Exc. The most common exceptions to the above rule are 
the following: viz., aftVTT gosht ‘meat;’ ffljjrT takht, 

Mdr. (ci-a s*), ‘a throne; ’ darakht often 

mispronounced darukhat, and even darkhat, ‘a tree;’ 
dust (c-wj), ‘ a hand; ’ dost s^S), ‘ a friend; ’ spBf 

nuksh ({JUu), ‘a picture,’ ‘a print;’ spf but ‘an idol;’ 

xcakt often mispronounced wakat, and even wakht, 

‘time;’ sharbat ‘a drink.’ 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with rt ta (o-*) for 
the first syllable, and ^ i as the vowel of the last syllable, 
are generally fern.: as, tadbir(j^ jJ), ‘an expedient;’ 
TTWtsr tajw'ij (j_^sr*), ‘a plan.’ Trrafaf tdwlj (AyO'), ‘an 
amulet,’ is masc., but will scarcely be met with in Hindi, 
except, possibly, in the extreme west. 

143 . Most compound words follow the gender of the 

last word: as, ishwarechchhd , fern., ‘the will of 

God; ’ goptnath , masc., ‘ lord of the milk-maids.’ 

Exc. But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most fre¬ 
quently take the gender of the first word: viz., ^TW^5T*J, 
fern., ‘ walk,’ ‘ behaviour.’ 

144 . In the Naipali Gospel, many nouns which, according 

to the above rules, are feminine, are masculine. This is 
especially to be noted as regards a large number of Tatsama 
nouns in ^sjt. Examples are: ‘kindness;’ 'OitjT, ‘com¬ 

mand;’ {^i, ‘desire;’ etc., etc.; all which, although by the 
above rules feminine, are masculine in the Naipali Gospel. 
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Formation of Feminine Nouns. 

145 . Tadbhava masc. nouns in f « final * usually 

form their feminines by the substitution of f; l for W d.f 
Thus ghora , ‘ a horse,’ makes vff^ ghori, 1 a mare; ’ 

%ZT beta , 1 a son,’ beti, ‘a daughter.’ 

a. A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or 
trades, make the fern, in ^ in; as, e.g., ^j%^T kaserd, ‘a 
brazier/ fem. kaserin ; dulhd, ‘a bridegroom/ 

fem. dulhin, ‘ a bride.’ But thathera, ‘ a brazier/ 

makes the fem. thatheri ; and ufTSTITT bhatiyara, ‘ an 

innkeeper/ makes its fem. bhatiydri or ^fz^nfy»T 

bhatiydrin. 

146. Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 
and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination i. Examples are, of Tatsamas:— devi, 

1 a goddess,’ from ^ dev ; wt put7% 1 a daughter,’ from 

putra\ br&hmanl , ‘a Br&hman woman,’ etc.: 

of Tadbhavas:—51'^t bheri, ‘ a ewe,’ from bher ; 
bandari, 1 a female monkey,’ from bandar , etc. 

147 . Masc. nouns in * commonly form their feminine 

by adding n, the final vowel being previously short¬ 
ened; as, dhobi , ‘a washerman,’ fem., 

malign gardener,’ fem., *nf%»T malm ; nrfc nai , * a barber,’ 
fem., nain. Nouns of this class are all Tadbhavas, 

and commonly denote professions and occupations. 

148 . Other masc. nouns denoting occupations or 
trades, if ending in a consonant, form the fem. by the 

* Vid. § 140 (1) N.B. 

f Always, where the a represents an original akaJi . 
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suffix in or ift ni : as, e g., ^ft’lTT sonar , 1 a gold¬ 
smith,’ fem., sundrin or tf’TTT’ft sundrm ; WIT 

Mar, ‘a distiller,’ fem., wrft’f Marin or ^TC’ft 
Tcaldrni. 

a. So, also, some Tatsama and Tadbhava names of 
animals form their fem. in ^ n or ’ft ni : as, fiif’ft 
sinhani, ‘a lioness,’ from f^f sink ; ^T^I’ft, bag hard, 

1 a tigress,’ from «ITO bagh, Sk. ^TTSf. 

Rem. In some cases, i takes the place of a before the termination: as 
from ‘a serpent,’ the fem., trflT, ‘a husband,’ makes its 

fem., Tfijft. 

b. In like manner is formed (a final vowel being shortened) 
the fem. of Tatsama nouns of agency in t; i: as, ffcfeirnft 
hitkari, ‘ a friend,’ fem., ff^Pfirf^ft hitkdrini. 

149 . The suffix 'STT’ft dni is added to Sanskrit nouns, to 

denote ‘the wife of’: as, e.g., panditani, ‘the wife 

of a pandit,’ from nfefT pandit ; indrani, ‘ the wile of 

Indra.’ This usage is extended to a very few Persian words; 
as, especially, frnfrlTJ'ft mihtardni, ‘the wife of a sweeper,’ 
from fJTfTn; ( 

150 . A few family and class names, much corrupted, form 

their fem. by adding the suffix ^rn;5T din, a final long vowel 
being rejected. Thus, ^if dube, ‘ a class of Brahmans,’ makes 
its fem., dubdin; pdnre, ‘ a brahmanical title,’ 

fem., U'fTT’T parkin. 

151 . As in other languages, the feminine noun is, in many 

instances, quite a different word from the corresponding 
masc. term. Examples are: saur, ‘ a bull,’ fem., 

gdo, ‘a cow;’ purush, ‘a man,’ fem., ^gft stri, ‘a 

woman; ’ bhai, ‘ a brother,’ fem., bahin, ‘ a sister; ’ 
ftUTT pitd, ‘a father,’ fem., THcfT mata, ‘a mother.’ 

152 . Nouns of agency in retain the same form in either 
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gender: as, e.g., gawaiya, ‘a singer;’ g'qfrHTT lapatiya, 

‘ a liar/ niasc. or fem. 

153. In the fem. term., f, as found in Tatsama nouns, we have simply Origin of Fem. 

. Terminations, 

the regular Sanskrit fem. termination. Dut the same termination in the 

fem. of Tadbhava nouns in d will he found to represent the Sanskrit fem. 
term., ikd. Thus, as, e.g., ghord , * a horse,’ is for the Sanskrit ghotakah ; 
ghorf , *a mare,’ is for the Sanskrit ghotikd , through an intermediate 
fovm, ghoriyd. Tadbhava feminines in n, in, ni , have, in most cases, arisen 
from Sanskrit masc. bases in in, fem., ini . Thus, e.g., mdlin, ‘a gar¬ 
dener’s wife,’ from mall (Sk. mdlin , nom. sing., mdll), is for mdlini; 
dhobin, ‘a washerman,’ masc., dhobi, for a form, dhdvinl; snnarin or 
sundrni, 4 a goldsmith’s wife,’ points to a Sk. masc. base, svarnakarin 
(fem. svarnakdrini), for the more common svarnakdra. 


Declension of Nouns. 

154. Declension (DRfffi) respects those modifications 
of the noun by which are expressed the relations of 
number (*P3n) and case 

a. Hindi, in common with all the Indo-Aryan languages, 
has lost the dual, and only recognizes a singular 
and plural If, very rarely, we meet a Sanskrit 

dual form, as, e.g., ftunff pitarau, ‘ parents,’ from ftjff, ‘ father,’ 
such forms have no organic connection with the language. 

155- The distinctions of number and ease are marked, Method of 
in part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by Declension - 
certain inflectional changes; and in part, and more 
precisely, by the addition of certain particles to the 
base. Practically, Hindi has but one declension, from 
which certain classes of nouns exhibit slight variations, 
to be noted below. The following four rules cover 
all the inflectional changes to which substantives are 
subject in High Hindi. 

(1) Most Tadbhava masc. nouns in w d, inflect the inflection in 
final vowel to n e, and those in nt an, to en or n e, 0bI ‘ Smg ‘ 
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throughout the oblique singular; all other nouns, masc. 
or fern., are inflected, in the singular. Examples of 
inflected nouns are the following : ^tTT kutid, ‘a dog,’ 
obi. sing., kutte ; ghord , ‘ a horse,’ obi. sing., 

ghore ; mWJ tdmbd, ‘copper,’ obi. sing., tdmbe; 
•arfw?rt baniydn, ‘a shopkeeper,’ obi. sing., srfifsf baniycn 
or baniye ; v^sit dhudn, ‘ smoke,’ obi. sing., >0Tf 

dhuen. Examples of uninflected nouns are : malt, 

‘a gardener,’ VX ghar, ‘a house,’ w&fMarM, ‘a girl,’ 
*TTcTT mdtd, ‘ a mother,’ fqftc^TT biriydn , ‘ time,’ TtrT rat, 
‘ night,’ etc., all which forms are used alike in the nom. 
and obi. sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in ^bt 
d, as, -yiWI raja, ‘a king,’ ^T<HT ditmd, ‘spirit,’ fq<TT 
pita, ‘ father,’ etc., retain the same form unchanged 
throughout the singular. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure ° //, follow 
the analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obi. sing, 
in ij; e, as, e.g., ^5^: bandah, ‘ a servant,’ obi. sing., bande. 

Exc. 1. The following Tadbhava masc. nouns remain un¬ 
changed in the sing.: viz., qnWT kakd, ‘ a paternal uncle; ’ 
chacha, ‘a maternal uncle;’ ^fT^lT laid, ‘a schoolmaster;’ 
‘ a title of respect; ’ and a few other nouns expressive of 
relationship. 

Exc. 2. Occasionally the voc. sing., even of inflected 
Tadbhava masc. nouns, remains uninfleeted. Thus, ‘ son ! is 
either bete or Inn beta. 

Rem. It is difficult to give any rule or rules, by which the 
beginner, unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly 
to distinguish Tadbhava masc. nouns in ’bit, from Tatsama 
nouns having the same termination. It will, however, be of 
service to observe, that 

1st, All nouns of agency and relationship in xn> and 

2nd, All abstract nouns in ui, including especially a large 
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number of common fern, nouns in at, ar.d a few in in (tjt), 
are pure Sanskrit and are never inflected; while, on the 
contrary, most common concrete terms in are Tadbhava 
and masc., and are inflected, as above, to n throughout the 
obi. sing. 

For example, the following, viz.: ^TTTT data, ‘a giver,’ 

^ifarcnrr komaltd, ‘softness,’ ichchhd, ‘desire,’ TfUJn 

trishna, ‘thirst,’ are thus indicated as Tatsama nouns and 
uninflected. But, on the contrary, the concrete terms, ET51 
ghara, ‘ an earthen jar,’ *T$gjT larkd, ‘ a boy,’ *nr*Tf ghutna, 

‘the knee,’ are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to in the 
obi. sing. 

(2) All such masc. nouns as are inflected bv the above inflection in 

v J J Masc. Isom. 

rule to n e or if en in the obi. sing., retain the same l>lur - 
inflection in the nom. plur. In all other masculine 
nouns, the nom. sing, and plur. are alike. Thus, 
larkd , ‘ a hoy,’ obi. sing., larke, makes its nom. 
plur. also larke, ‘boys;’ ilfT garha, ‘a ditch,’ obi. 
sing., ire garhe, nom. plur., ir$ gar he, ‘ ditches.’ ^fwr 
rupiya , ‘a rupee,’makes the obi. sing, and nom. plur., 
rupige , or rupae. On the other hand, er; 
ghar, ‘ a house,’ ^tirr yoddhd , ‘ a warrior,’ Hft him, ‘ a 
brother,’ have in the nom. plur. also, ghar , ‘ houses,’ 
sftlTT yoddhd , ‘ warriors,’ him, ‘ brothers.’ 

Rem . Although, thus, in mnny nouns the number is not apparent from 
the termination, yet, practically, this will be found to occasion no ambiguity. 

As in the use of such English words as ‘ deer ,’ 4 sheep,’ etc., the number is 
generally quite evident from the context. 

(3) All fem. nouns in ^ % and t h make the nom. 
plural in an ; all other fem. nouns, in en. It is to 1>lur - 
be observed, that fem. nouns in n a, occasionally, and 
those in ^ i, or t h commonly, insert a euphonic n y 
before all such added terminations, t, i final before this 
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il being regularly shortened. Examples are, of the first 
class : lar/ci, ‘ a girl,’ nom. plur., or^fqiirt larkiyan ; 

feffM vidhi, 1 a divine law,’ nom. plur., fafvjirt vidhiyan .: 
of the second class: ^TrT bat, ‘a word,’ bher, ‘a 
sheep,’ w hastu, 1 a thing;’ nom. plur., batcn, 
m bheren, bastuen. 

a- rtcha, ‘a sacred ode/ and 1TIT ghata , c a heavy 

cloud/ make the nom. plur. either richaen, EfZTU 

ghataen, or richayen, ysfinffi ghat ay en. ‘a wife/ 

makes the nom. plur. 

b. v is rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of 

II y ; chiefly after a labial vowel, as in 5Vf^‘ bhauwen, ‘ eye¬ 
brows/ nom. plur. of bhaun ; and, very rarely, after i, 
as in TJTffijlut putliwdn, for putliyan, ‘ dolls/ ‘ puppets/ 

from putl'u 

c. A number of fern, nouns in tya, chiefly diminutives, 

form the plur. by the addition of Anusvdr only; as, fet^RTT 
ti/iyd, ‘a young hen/ nom. plur., tiliyan ; fsfsRJT 

dibiya, ‘a small box/ nom. plur., dibiyari', 

chiriya, c a bird/ nom. plur., chiriyan. Similarly, 

vidhva, ‘a widow/ makes the nom. plur., 
vidhvan. 

d. ITT? gde or in^Tt gdo, c a cow/ and "yfaT rom, ‘ fine hair/ 
‘down/ both reject the final letter before the plural termi¬ 
nations ; as in the nom. plur., ifpj gaen, TU roen. 

Rem , 1. The nom. plur. termination of feminine nouns is sometimes 
omitted, and the tendency to this omission seems to be increasing. 

Rem . 2. The numerals, when used collectively, either as substantives 
or adjectives, make the nom. plur. in ; otherwise, the nom. plur. 
and sing, are alike;* as, tinon , nom. plur., # the three; 

ctniron ghore, ‘ the four horses ; ’ but WTT char ghore, 1 four 

* These numeral forms in on are all Aggregatives, and the termination 
is not to be identified with the affix of the obi. plural, with which it has no 
connection. The form is explained in the chapter on Numerals. 
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horses, * four came.’ But ^ do , * two,’ used collectively, 

makes the uom. plur., donou , 1 the two,’ ‘ both. 9 

(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fern., terminate in inflection in 

, i . . .. , . / , . . Obl. l'lur. 

on, throughout the oblique plural; Anusvar being 
dropped in the vocative only. 

In the case of nouns inflected to q e in the obl. 
sing., this termination on is substituted for the final 
vowel. If the noun end in f; i or ^ t, the vowel, if 
long, is shortened, and a euphonic y is inserted before 
the termination. A long final si u is shortened. In 
all other cases the termination is simply added to the 
nom. sing. 

Examples are, of nouns inflected to V. in the sing.: 
vitiT ghora, ‘ a horse,’ obl. plur., xfFft gboron, voc. plur., 
ghoro ; cjin kuttd, ‘ a dog,’ obl. plur., 5frff kutto'n, 
voc. plur., grrfr kutto ; of nouns in t; and ?;: billi, 

‘a cat,’ obl. plur., billiyon, voc. plur., fafaut; 

dhobi , ‘ a washerman,’ obl. plur., dhobiyon ; 

fafa vidhi, ‘ a law,’ obl. plur., tariff vidhiyon ; of other 
nouns: pustak , ‘ a book,’ obl. plur., pustakon ; 

■ypT rat , ‘night,’ obl. plur., yrrff rdton : zfc$joru } ‘a 
wife,’ obl. plur., joruon ; furn pita , ‘ a father,’ 

obl. plur., pitdon. 

a. Occasionally we meet with the obl. plurals, devton, irregular Obl. 
Tniff rajon, Wait atmon, from devta, ‘ a deity/ TJWt Plura1 ' 

raja,‘ a king/ ^lign dtma, ‘ the spirit; ’ but these forms are 
incorrect, and have not the sanction of good usage. They, 
correctly, follow the usage of all Tatsama nouns, and for the 
obl. plur. add the termination to the nom. sing., making 
devtaon, rdjdon, dtmdon. 

h. But the following nouns, viz., Jjni gde, ‘a cow/ fm rom , 
c down/ irfa ganw ,‘ a village/ iffa namv , ( a name, danw, 

‘ a time/ trfa panic, ‘ the foot/ drop the final letter before the 
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obi. plur. termination. In the last four, the Anusviir before 
the final consonant is also often dropped, so that the obi. plur. 
of these nouns becomes irpff goon, roon, *mrf goon, 
won, ^nf|f daon, qurf paon. 

Postpositions The elaborate inflectional system of the Sanskrit 

of Declension. , , 

having become reduced to the few inflections above 
noted, the necessity for a more precise definition of 
the various relations of the noun than these could 
afford, was met by the addition to the oblique form 
of the noun of certain particles, commonly called post¬ 
positions.* Although the relation of the noun to these 
postpositions is less intimate than that of the Latin or 
Sanskrit case-terminations to the stem, still reasons of 
practical convenience have led grammarians to arrange 
the declension of the Hindi noun after the Sanskrit 
model, in eight cases, as follows: Nominative (SPrfr), 
Accusative («rj 4), Dative (#u^r), Agent (^yrji),t Ab¬ 
lative Genitive (*nfa), Locative and 

Vocative No postpositions are used with the 

Nominative and Vocative. Those which are assigned 
to the remaining cases, in High Hindi, are as follows: 
Ace. and Dat. Agt. it, Abl. %, Gen. qrr (%, #), 
Loc. ?i, nx, rTofl or cRcfi. All of these are appended to 
the oblique form of the noun, whore such a form exists. 

Rem. The same postpositions are used for the several cases, whether 
the noun be in the singular or plural, is. sometimes substituted for 
in the accusative of the reflexive pronoun, wt cdt 

* These are similar in character to prepositions in English; but as they 
always follow their noun, they are more accurately termed 4 positions.’ 

t What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit grammars, the Instrumental case. But 
as, in Hindi, this case never denotes the instrument, but the agent only, it 
seems better to drop a term which can only mislead. 
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157. The accusative appears in Hindi under two Formation of 

p , ....... . Accusative an 

iorms, tne one identical with the nominative, the other Dative, 
consisting of the noun in its oblique form with the 
appended postposition qft. In this last case, when the 
accusative is the object of a transitive verb, qft is in¬ 
capable of translation, and merely gives a certain 
definiteness to the noun. But with an accusative pre¬ 
ceding a verb of motion, it is to be rendered £ to;’ 
and when the accusative denotes the time at which, 
it will be translated ‘at;’ as, vn; it ^?wt, ‘go to the 
houseTTftT it, ‘ at night.’ it is also used as the post¬ 
position of the dative, when it is always rendered ‘ to.’ 

158. Strictly speaking, % is the English ‘by,’ but Formation of 
m rendering into English idiom, it will be found ne- Agent, 
cessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as 

the nominative. The full exposition of the use of this 
case is of necessity deferred to the chapter on Yerbs. 

159. The ablative postposition, %, is sometimes to be of 

translated ‘from,’ but sometimes also, ‘by’ or ‘with.’ 

160. The genitive postposition, 3iT, is, accurately formation of 
speaking, an adjective particle, equivalent to such Eng¬ 
lish phrases as ‘ belonging to,’ ‘ pertaining to,’ etc.* 

The noun, by the addition of this particle, is in reality 
converted into a possessive adjective; hence this post¬ 
position, as will hereafter appear, follows the regular 
rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in a, 

* The following remarks of Lassen, concerning the corresponding 
Mmithi genitive in chd , apply equally to the Hindi genitive in kd. 

“ Mahratthi nimirum non dicunt ‘ patris eguum, 9 4 oppidi cives 9 scd 
i paternum eguum 9 1 oppidanos cives. 9 Adjectivum autem guurn sit, facile 
opparet cur terminatio pro vario regiminis genere varietur 99 — Inst. Ling. 

Prac. p. 54. 
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and is made to agree with the noun which the genitive 
defines, in gender, number, and case. 

Ge^'rostpLi 161. The following rules regulate the use of the three 
tion - forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) *st kd is used before all masc. nouns in the nom. 
sing., or in that form of the acc. which is the same as 
the nom. sing. 

(2) ke is used before all masc. nouns when in any 
case but the nom. sing. The only exception has been 
stated under rule (1). 

(3) ki is used before all fern, nouns in any case 
whatever, singular or plural. The following examples 
will illustrate these rules. Thus we say: 

\frwt «BT ifZT dhobi kd beta, ‘ the washerman’s son.’ 
ifi in£ mail ke bete, ‘ the gardener’s sons.’ 

^ Uy barhai ke larke par, ‘ on the carpenter’s 
child.’ 

yTWT % rd/d ke gaon men, ‘ in the king’s villages.’ 

«RT panditon kd ghar, ‘the house of the pundits.’ 
brahman ki pot hi, ‘ the Brahman’s book.’ 

TPBT ^ ’SIJTFT UT rd/d ki agya par, ‘ on the king’s command.’ 
^ WT?t ishwar ki bdten, ‘ the words of God.’ 

UT paharon ki chotion par, * on the peaks 
of the mountains.’ 

N.B. The student will carefully observe that the gender or 
number of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, 
has nothing whatever to do with the inflection of the particle. 
It is determined solely by the gender, number, and case of the 
following noun. 

The Locative 162. Of the various postpositions commonly assigned 
Postpositions. ^ ] oca ^ ve cage> English ‘ in; ’ ny is ‘ on; ’ 

TW and w* alike denote the limit to which, ‘ up to/ 
‘as far as.’ Fqr tti, the Sk. is occasionally 
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used, as in the Shakuntala ; thus, ‘ as far 

as the ocean.’ 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the 
accusative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique 
form of the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative 
postpositions attached ; and the other form consisting of such 
oblique form only, the postpositions being omitted. In the 
case of uninflected singular nouns, the latter form will of 
course be identical with the nom. sing. Thus we may say, 

W *WET *r, or ‘at that time;’ % «frsr, or, 

more rarely, *f, ‘ in the midst of the city.’ This 

latter form is used in cases where the noun has almost or 
quite lost its substantive character, and has become practically 
equivalent to a preposition or adverb. 

Rem . That the oblique form alone, in this last instance, is a true locative 
case, is plain from the fact that the d final of the genitive postpositions and 
of adjectives, is always inflected to ^before the form in question, even when 
it is identical with the nominative singular. Nor is it correct, with some, 
to represent the postposition as in such cases arbitrarily omitted, in 
reality, we have herein a remaining trace of the old inflectional system 
of declension. The inflectional ending has indeed, in all nouns except 
Tndbhavas in d, entirely disappeared, leaving the noun in form like the 
nominative, but the real character of such words is still discernible from 
their power to occasion the inflection of an attributive adjunct. 

163- The word log (Sk. and Garh. is ap- Periphrastic 

. . Plural. 

pended to plural nouns when it is desired to indicate 
the plural as a class. The plural inflection and the 
several postpositions are then added, not to the noun 
itself, but to this appended In the case of in¬ 

flected Tadbhavas in a, the noun is inflected to e before 
whether in the nom. or the obi. plur. In all 
other cases the noun before wt»i remains uninflected. 

Examples are the following: nom. plur., TW 
raja, log , ‘kings,’ as a class; sforf dhobi logon 
men , ‘ among washermen; ’ qtfa sfofr kavi logon ko, 
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‘ to poets; ’ § haniyen logon sc, 1 by shop¬ 

keepers.’ To illustrate further, such a phrase as ‘ten 
kings came,’ we must render, TTOT tlTTJ das raja ae, 
since there is no reference to kings as a class; but the 
phrase ‘ kings are wealthy,’—a general statement with 
regard to the class ‘kings,’—must be translated, 
raja log dhani hole hain. 

a . This usage of the word is properly confined to nouns 

denoting persons, though it is occasionally used, somewhat 
jocosely, in reference to animals, by the common people, who 
might say, e.g., bandar log, much as we w'ould say, 

‘the monkey folk.’ It has indeed been denied that is 
ever used except with nouns denoting persons; but ex¬ 
ceptions occur to this general rule, even in literature, as in 
the following phrase from the Rdmdyan : 7W Wl*t 

‘ (they) killed deer with the arrow.’ 

b. The word ^fl*r is often used alone, where in English we 
have ‘they’ in the sense of ‘people, in general;’ as, 

*^, = French, ‘on dit,’ ‘they say.’ But often, in such 
cases, is omitted and the verb stands alone. 

Rem. has also a feminine form, ‘woman,’ but 

this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

164. Besides the word or *r*T, c a host,’ is also 

often added to nouns to denote a class; as, e.g., 

‘the gods;’ 7nTT*I«T> ‘the stars,’ etc. Many other words 
are appended to nouns in like manner, in prose as well as 
in poetry, as indicative of plurality or multitude. Among 
these, the most common are the following, viz,: 3cT, as, rop( 
3^, ‘mountains;’ 9R, as, 3R, ‘worshippers;’ 
as, ‘sunbeams;’ as, animals;’ 

SVH, as, sUrT, ‘ sages;’ , as, xfm , ‘ sins,’ i.e., ‘ the 

whole of my sins;’ as, ‘the good,’ i.e., ‘the 

assemblage of the good; ’ as, ‘ warriors; ’ 

as, ^ ‘young Brahmans;’ 3T*T> as, qtfa 
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3T7T, ‘the monkeys;’ as, iffa, ‘sins.’ The word 
is added to a few nouns to connote order in a line; as, 

‘ the line of hair along the breast bone 
‘a flock of cranes,’ as always flying in a line. Two nouns of 
plurality are occasionally appended to a word; as, 
fTOt; ‘a multitude of demons.’ 

Rem. In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, 

‘ assemblage,’ ‘ multitude,’ ‘ flock,’ etc., but very often it will 
be found that English idiom will only admit the translation of 
the noun as a simple plural. The above words are by no means 
all equivalent to nor are they all used interchangeably 
among themselves. 

165. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in The Article 

English by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always Want ' n £' 
be expressed in Hindi, may be either ‘a horse’ or 

‘ the horse; ’ ftgrot may be ‘ women ’ or ‘ the women.’ The 
indefinite article may be sometimes rendered by the numeral 
H*, ‘one,’ or the indefinite pronoun, ‘some,’ ‘any;’ 
but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite article, 
occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, . In the case of 
nouns in the accusative, the force of the definite article may 
be often expressed by the use of the form with cjft; as, ^t, 
which may tneau, ‘Me horse.’ But the student must not 
therefore understand that the ace. with is always to be 
rendered with the definite article. 

166. In exhibiting the declension of nouns according Classification 

b ot Declensions. 

to the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify 
them according to gender in two declensions, each of 
which has two varieties. 

1.(1) The First Declension will comprise all mascu- Ma*c. Decien- 

' ' % t sion: 1st 

lines. Of this declension the First variety will include Variety, 
all Tadbhava * nouns in or Tt which are inflected in 

For definition of 4 Tadbhava * nouns, see § 70. 

10 
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Masc. Declen¬ 
sion : 2nd 
Variety. 


the obi. sing, to lj or it, and the Second variety , all 
other masculine nouns. Nouns of the first variety are 
declined like 



ghord, 

1 a horse.’ 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

ghora, ‘a horse.’ 

N. ghore, ‘ horses.’ 

Ac. 

vfcfT ghora or 

Ac. ghore or 


ghore ko, ‘a horse,’ or 

ghoron ko, ‘liorses,’ or 


‘to a horse.’ 

‘ to horses.’ 

D. 

ghore ko, ‘ to a 

D. vfpft ghoron ko, ‘to 


horse.’ 

horses.’ 

Ag. 

% ghore tie. ‘by a 

Ag. Oft % ghoron ne, ‘ by 


horse.’ 

horses.’ 

Ab. 

% ghore se, ‘ from a 

Ab. vftlflf % ghoron se, ‘ from 


horse.’ 

horses.’ 

G. 

0$ *T (% or ghore 

G. 


ka (ke or k'i), ‘of a 

ka {ke or ki), ‘horses,’ 


horse,’ ‘ horse’s.’ 

or ‘ of horses.’ 

L. 

Of 

L. Oft W, WK, 


ghore men, par, tak, 

ghoron men, par, tak, 


talak, ‘in, on, to a 
horse.’ 

talak, ‘ in, on, to horses.’ 


V. f he ghore, ‘ 0 horse/ V. ^ he ghotro, ‘ 0 horses.’ 


(2) The Second variety of masculine declension in¬ 
cludes all other masculine nouns of whatever termina¬ 
tion, and may be represented by vn; yhar, ‘a house.’ 
It differs from the above, only in that the inflection of 
the noun is confined to the oblique plural. As the 
postpositions are the same with all nouns, it will be 
unnecessary to give the remaining paradigms in detail. 
It will be remembered that the second form of the loc. 
is like the nom. 
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TR ghar , ‘ a house.’ 

Singular. Plural, 

N. ^ ghar, ‘ a house.’ N. ^ ghar, ‘ houses.’ 

Ac. tr; ghar or ^ ghar Ac. ^ghar or Epft ifftgharon 
ko, ‘a house,’ or ‘to a ko, ‘houses,’ or ‘to the 

house.’ houses.’ 

So also is declined the Tatsama * noun, 

jm raja , 1 a king.’ 

Singulae. Plueal. 

N. TTRIT raja, ‘ a king.’ N. yTWt raja, ‘ kings.’ 

Ac. ^RIT raja or raja Ac. raja or 

ko, ‘ a king.’ rajaon ko, ‘ kings.’ 

So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other 
vowel, as the following: 

mail, 1 a gardener.’ 

Singular. Plueal. 

N. mali, ‘ a gardener.’ N. malt, ‘ gardeners.’ 

Ac. *TT^ft mail or JTRlft ^5t Ac. mail or 

malt ko, ‘ a gardener.’ maliyon ko, ‘ gardeners.’ 

fsra: bichchhu , ‘a scorpion.’ 

C\ 

Singular. Plueal. 

N. fq^bichchhu, 1 a scorpion.’ N. fiRff A» ch c/<M,‘ scorpions.’ 

Ac. bichchhu or tj?f Ac. bichchhu or tariff 
bichchhu ko, ‘a scorpion.’ tjt bichchhuon ko, ‘ scorpions.’ 

167. II. (1) The Second Declension comprises all fenii- Fern. Decien- 

• v ' , s . . sion: 1st 

nine nouns. The First variety includes all feminines Variety, 
in T i, or 'at w; the Second variety , all other 

feminines. 


* For definition of 4 Tatsama , nouns, see § 70. 
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[§ 167. 


As an example of the First variety , we may take 
pothi, 1 a book.’ 

SlNGULAB. PlUBAL. 

N. Ufaft pot hi, ‘ a book,’ N. iftfsrvt pothiyan, ‘ books/ 
Ac. pot hi or 

pot hi ko, ‘a book/ qftpothiyon ko, ‘books/ 

Like is declined 


earn, ‘ a starling.’ 

SlNGULAB. PlUBAL. 

N. WP(? saru, ‘ a starling/ N. saruan, ‘ starlings/ 

Ac. 3BT \sdrd or saru Ac. sdruan or 

ko, ‘ a starling/ saruon ko, ‘ starlings/ 

And after the analogy of the accusative are declined 
the remaining cases in these and all similar nouns. 

(2) The Second variety of feminine declension may be 
illustrated by the word 

ITrf ™t, ‘night.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. TTfl rat, ‘night/ N. Tj^jaten, ‘nights/ 

Ac. rat or rat ko, Ac. rdten or XTlffi rat on 

‘night/ ko, ‘nights/ 

As an example of fem. nouns in m we take 
JffilT mala, 1 a mother.’ 

SlNGULAB. PLUBAL. 

N. inm mdtd, ‘a mother/ N. WRlTl! matden or WTCTT 

mata,* ‘mothers/ 

Ac. WHIT mdtd or WHIT Ac. WPint matden or 

mdtd ko, ‘ a mother. mdtdon ko, ‘mothers/ 


* The more common form in both nom. and uninflected acc. 
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In like manner are declined all other nouns of this 
class. 

N.B. For the indefinite article, the definite article may be 
substituted throughout the above tables. 


Dialectic Substantive Declension. 


The Western Dialects. 


168. In the Braj dialect, $ is rarely substituted for n in Braj and 
the obi. sing, of Tadbhava nouns in VT; as in %% for * n ' 

more commonly the inflection of the singular agrees with 
High Hindi. A voc. sing, in ^TT, from masc. nouns in i;, is 
occasionally found; as, HlfsPKT, ‘0 gardener;’ tgrftrai, ‘0 
Lord,’ from I» the nom. plur. of Tadbhava 

masc. nouns in m, the termination is TJ, as in High Hindi. 

An irregular nom. masc. plur., JPC^Drert, ‘ a c ^ ass °f servants,’ 
occors in the Prem Sagar. In the nom. plur. of fem. nouns, 
often appears for H.H. ij, as in for tqW, ‘nights.’ 

The nom. plur. of fem. nouns in is often formed by the 
simple addition of Anusvcir; as in for tftftRlt, ‘books; ’ 

^ft, for nfbRlt, ‘ friends.’ In the obi. plur., is sometimes 
vriddhied to ^f, as in ^f, for vnff, ‘houses;’ but more 
commonly the obi. plur. is formed by the termination vf or 
ft. A final long vowel is shortened before this n, and a 
euphonic is sometimes inserted after a final Examples 
are, xrpft, ‘a sinner,’ obi. plur., trrfq?!, trrftft, or xnft?H!; 
vrpft, ‘a woman,’ obi. plur., vnft»T, or XTf, c a tree,’ 

obi. plur., tftvf; HTTf, ‘ a foot,’ obi. plur., trnj’T- The Kanauji 
does not differ from High Hindi in its inflections, except in 
the obi. plur., which terminates in vf. 


169. The M^pwdri, as also the other Rajputana dialects, inflection in 
exhibits instead of ^f, as the sign of the nom. sing, of Ra iP utana - 
strong Tadbhava masc. nouns; which, again, is inflected in the 
obi. sing, to instead of tj, in all the dialects in question. 

Thus, e.g., for the High Hindi, ‘ a horse,’ we have 
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obi. sing., ^TfT- All other nouns agree with the High Hindi 
throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in M^ywilji nouns of this class, 

ends in and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus 
we have In all other nouns, the case of the 

agent sing, is like the nom. It never takes a postposition. 
All Mdrw^ri nouns have also an inflected loc. sing, in $; as, 
e.g., ‘ in the house,’ *frt, ‘ on the horse.’ 

b. So also, according to Beanies,* Chand sometimes uses 
an inflected form in n, or occasionally VT, for the case of the 
agent. Gujardti and Mardthf also both preserve this inflected 
case of the agent, the former making it in n, the latter in Tf. 

c. The nom. plur. of all Mdyw^yf Tadbhava masc. nouns in 

ends in UT- Thus, from ‘ a horse,’ we have the 

nom. plur., ‘ horses.’ Other masc. nouns are unchanged 
in the nom. plural. All Mdrwdrf fem. nouns make the nom. 
plur. in t final, before this termination, is hardened to ^ 
Examples are: tsfrfY, ‘a mare,’ notn. plur., vfr^Tt; W, ‘a 
word,’ nom. plur., ?rnrt- The obi. plur. form of all 
nouns terminates in Tit, t final being hardened to as in 
?TRrtfl'=H.H. qn, ‘of the gardeners.’ The above 

rules for Mdrw4yi declension apply to all the Rajputana 
dialects. 

170. The Garhw&i and Kumdom dialects agree with the 
Rajputana dialects in the inflection of the sing., except that, 
so far as I know, they have not the inflected case of the 
agent and the locative, f In the nom. sing, also, like MdywM, 
they have the termination Tfl; but differ from the Rajpu¬ 
tana dialects in inflecting the obi. plur. to instead of 
In Naipdlf, all nouns have the same form in the nom. and 


* Comp . Gramm . vol. ii. p. 212. 

f I am surprised that I have not found such forms, as, from the 
archaic character of these diidects, I should have expected such survivals 
of the old inflections. Very possibly they may yet be discovered. 
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obl. sing., with the exception, as in High Hindi, of strong 
Tadbhava nouns in (H.H. VT) which inflect the obl. sing, 
to VT- Both the nom. and obl. plur. in Naipdll are formed 
by adding to the nom. sing, the termination ^ or f^; as 
‘a child,’ nom. and obl. plur., WT3P3I* or 
But often this plural termination is omitted, and the noun 
appears in form like the singular; thus, ipfrt VitfT W vf 9 
‘ other fell among thorns,’ and in the Gospel, passim. 

Rem. This plural termination is sometimes added to partieiples used 
adjectively, and even to whole phrases. Examples are given in the section 
on Naip&li conjugation. 

171. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use The Braj Post- 
of the postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the pMltlon8 ' 
corresponding postpositions in the western dialects, as ex¬ 
hibited in Table II. Xtff, or gt, and , is used as the post¬ 
position of the accusative and dative. The abl. postposition, 

or H, used in the Braj and other dialects, must always 
be translated ‘ from ’ or ‘ by,’ never, ‘ with.’ The Braj form, xj, 
is almost always rendered ‘on,’ but is occasionally used in 
the sense of ‘by,’ where, in High Hindi, we would have ff. 
or vt are exactly equivalent to 

172. The Mdrw^n forms call for little remark. The gen. postpositions 

postpositions, fb KD fY, correspond in usage respectively tO£ i ^£“ tona 
VT, High Hindi; with the single exception, that 

when the gen. denotes possession or duty, ^ is used before 
masc. nouns in the obl. sing., instead of XT- The same re¬ 
marks apply to the use of ?(Y, qri, qft, etc., in Mew^ri. 

Examples arc: V 3 Y 3 tY vY f, ‘the ruler of 

Bathoth is Dung Ji; ’ ^ VT fYvY? ‘ be went to the 

Brahman’s house; ’ ^ ft fmr? , ‘ten thousand of 

treasure.’ <j, for vY (= VT)j is occasionally found; as, 

‘the god of gods.’ The gen. postpositions, ?njY and 
^Y ( = VT), so far as we are aware, are used only in poetry. 

Examples are, vvt ffY srUJ=Tp. VT VfTV, ‘a steamer;’ 
t^VY TTVfY VVTVj ‘the Nawdb of Delhi.’ fl*(Y (for TTVft) 
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occurs, in one instance only, in the Prem Sagar, with the 
2 nd pers. pron., ‘your,’ for TpfTH- often 

( = jf), ‘in,’ in M^r. is regularly used as a postposition, 
as, Wft »tff, ‘dust on the turban ’; but it more rarely 
occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in construction 
with a preceding genitive; as, % JTtff» ‘in the country,’ 
for 3 ** f *tff, ‘in captivity,’= %^ W- 

The same usage with the dialectic equivalents ofH occasion¬ 
ally occurs in the Ramayan and other archaic Hindi poetry. 
In the colloquial, wyt (= tpr) is often treated as a predicative 
adjective, and is then made to agree with the subject of the 
sentence in gender and number. Thus they say, qroft *TPT 
jRVt q*fl, ‘ the shopkeeper went as far as the village; ’ 

\ftfqq ^nft, ‘ the washerwoman went as far as the 

0 s - 

lake.’ The following sentences illustrate the remaining May. 
postpositions: qqr? - ‘he has seized and 

carried off Pungar Sing;’ fqjqn ' 3 T^> ‘having climbed 
upon the fort.’ is sometimes construed with the 

genitive, like *?tff; as, % ^rq^, ‘ on the horse.’ is 

used like %; as, qpufa ^ qnft qryii;, ‘he fought with the 
English.’ 

173. In Western Hindi, I have met an acc. and dat. post¬ 
position qr= H.H.qft. It is evidently connected with the cor¬ 
responding Mdy. %, Panj. vf. as the gen. postposition, 
the regular substitute for ^T, in Panjdbf, is also found, very 
rarely, in Western Hindi. Beames gives from Chand an 
instance of an inflected instr. singular of a feminine noun 
in fjyqT) from qqtj. 

a. although in reality a conjunctive participle from 

qr^viT, ‘to do,’ or ‘make,’ is colloquially used as a post¬ 
position with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
throughout the Ganges Valley. It is nearly equivalent to % 
in the sense of ‘ from ’ or ‘ by; ’ it is never to be rendered 
‘with.’ Thus we may say, qyq Tff*T> ‘free from sin,’ 
for qyq % -tfffT or qyq qfa*. But in the following from the 
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Ramayan, is equivalent to ?j, ‘ in; ’ ^1 *?T(J 

‘fastened like arrows in (his) mother’s breast.’ 

b. and m are sometimes found for the abl. postposition 
If. % is sometimes colloquially added to ?f, thus, % it 
emphasizes the idea of ‘ source,’ ‘ beginning; ’ thus, % 
% TRi, ‘quite from the mountain to the river.’ 

very rarely occurs as a dialectic substitute for ; it properly 
belongs to Hdfoti. 

c. The Himalayan postpositions, as will be seen in Table II., differ very 

considerably from those used elsewhere, but call for little special remark 
in this connection. It is well, however, to note the very frequent use, in 
Nnipali, at least, of the conjunctive participle, of the verb 

(H.H. ^T). * to see,’ as a postposition, in many instances where High 
Hindi would have %.* Thus, *p5 tsfi* *rrc*rr= h.h., 

whosoever shall be ashamed of me/ The gen. 
postposition in all the Himalayan dialects is which is inflected to 
for the masc. obi. sing, and the plur., and to for the fem. 
througliout. The use of the postposition %, assigned to the ablative, 
is conBned to those cases in which in High Hindi, bears an instru¬ 
mental sense. 


The Eastern Dialects. 

174. In the dialect of the Ramayan, as in many eastern Declension in 
dialects, a short vowel takes the place of a final long vowel in the Rtofcyan ‘ 
Tadbhava nouns, masc. and fem. Thus, for ^WfT, ‘ a bride¬ 
groom,’ we have ; for vr^T, ‘an earthen jar,’ VIZ; for 
‘a woman,’ vnfT; etc., etc. Also for the inherent 
a final of nouns in High Hindi, we often find w, sometimes 
lengthened, metri gratia,’, as, ^y, for ‘body;’ or 
for vfft, ‘a hero;’ etc., etc. 


* Compare the analogous use of karke, above referred to, § 173, a. 
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175. All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in 
precisely the same way. The class of (High Hindi) Tadbhava 
substantives in ^ does not exist, and all nouns are unchanged 
in the sing., except that for the acc. or dat. the termination 
ff or ff is often added to the uninflected base; thus, 

or ‘ Ram,’ or ‘ to Ram ; ’ gfaf? or ‘the sage/ 

or ‘to the sage.’ In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl. s tptff TTWT, ‘the king, 

having made inquiry of his Guru and performed the family 
rites.’ Occasionally, at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, 
we find the termination commonly represented by Anusvdr. 
It may be added (1) to a nom. sing.: as, "SIR tf ‘to-day 

there is no doubt.,’ in which case it is to be regarded as a 
neuter termination; or ( 2 ) to an acc. sing.: as, 

‘ together with Sugriv,’ where it represents the masc. acc. sing, 
termination. But it is often added only for the sake of metre 
or rhyme. The voc. sing, is regularly like the nom. 

176. The nom. plur. of all nouns, masc. and fern., is like the 
nom. sing.; the obi. plur. is formed by adding vf, or 

to the nom. sing.: as, from gfa, ‘ a sage,’ obi. plur., ; 

g?;, ‘a god,’ obi. plur., ; *rrfT, <a woman,’ obi. plur., 

srrfT’T- In some instances, is added after a vowel- 

termination, the euphonic being characteristically omitted: 
as in c to the eager,’ dat., from 

a. In a single instance, we find in the Ramayan a masc. 
nom. plur. in ^rt, in < 4 1, ‘ musicians;’ thus, 

'*TT*rT 1 UT:*» ^HTRT, ‘ the servants all, and 

the different musicians, he loaded with gifts and honour.’* 


* Compare the similar form from the Prem Sdgar, 
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177. The following Sanskrit case-forms occur: viz., masc. 
instr. sing., ‘ with an arrow; ’ also used adverbially, 
‘joyfully;’ neut. acc. sing., ‘ Brahma masc. abl. sing., 

from (their) rank;’ neut. loc. sing., ‘in the 

heart;’ masc. nom. plur., (for Sk. vf^TI), ‘men;’ masc. 
voc. sing., ‘0 king!’; fem. voc. sing., ‘0 SUd!\ 

178. In many instances, we find in the Ramayan the termi¬ 

nation , added to substantives and words used substantively: 
as, etc. This, however, is not a case¬ 

ending, but serves merely to emphasize the noun, and is 
therefore equivalent to the High Hindi emphatic particle, $;* 
e.g., ’sra wfa, 1 even one blind or deaf wopld 

not speak thus.’ 

179. In the Ramayan the postposition for the acc. and dat. r°stp°siti°ns 

is : thus, fafa ^T3, ‘for you Brahma yan. 

has sown the seed of trouble.’ Variant forms are zfif, , 
and qny (cfir^); eg and ^ also occur. None of these, how¬ 
ever, are of frequent employment; the obi. form in or f|, 
mentioned above, is very commonly preferred. 

180. The gen. postposition appears in the Ramayan under 
three dilferent forms: viz., or obi. masc., wt fem., 

inflected, before fem. nouns only, to ^ift;; and to 
which we may assign the fem. inflected form, %. As these 
are apt to confuse the beginner, we give the following ex¬ 
amples of the use of each form: tnj ^ ^ 

‘the Lord said, It is the poison of the moon, brother;’ M 
the pain of the creatures is not removed;’ 


* This form has apparently arisen from the Braj form of this particle, 
by the elision of h , and sandhi of the then concurrent vowels; so that, 
e.g., ekau is for ekahu. 
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Declension in 
Eastern Col- 
loquials. 


WPT ftPf ‘ whose gain is the injury of others’ 
well-being;’ ‘guard Sita,’ or ‘keep 

a watch of Sita ;’ Tp^ vrfn! ITFI WT, ‘the first (form of) 
devotion is association with the good.’ qn; is also used before 
masc. nouns or pronouns in an oblique case: qiTgr ?|PC 

*Tf? *r*ft‘i may not be killed by any one,’ lit., ‘die, killed 
by any one;’* ^T*ft ‘that immortal 

One, whose handmaid thou art;’ jpngt ^ 5 , ‘the welfare 
of Tulsi ;’ 'BBT B 7 I % ‘ Uma, this is the greatness 

of the good.’ Besides the above, the regular inflections, % 
and efi), are also found in the Ramdyan ; so also, rarely, the 
KanaujI gen. sign, and the Braj, ^; but all these are 
foreign to the dialect. 

181 . The usual form of the abl. postposition in the Rama- 
yan is *rj. The loo. postposition is with seven variant 
forms, given in Table II., all of which = H. H. The other 
postpositions assigned to the locative call for no special 
remark. The Sanskrit corrupted to nsfa, is occasion¬ 
ally used in the sense of the H.H. ‘ up to;’ as, 

TPg?f, ‘for as much as one yojan.’ also becomes 

and nxERt. 


182. In Avmlhi, Bhojpuri, Mfigadhi, and Maithili, strong Tadbhava 
masc. nouns in ^JT are uninfiected in the obi. sing. But in the gen. sing., 
before the postposition 7(j, a final ’3(1, or '3f, is shortened, giving, e.g., 
instead of In S. Bhagalpur, how¬ 

ever, a final long vowel is retained in this case also. Weak nouns ending 
in a silent consonant, as gh<*r> may be inflected to e in the obi. sing. 


* is here the norn. plur., agreeing with as plural in form, 
though singular in sense. 
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in M6gadhi, or to a in the Maithili of S. Bhagalpur, giving ghare , 

VI? ghara. In the other eastern dialects, uouus of this class are un¬ 
changed in the obi. sing, 

a . Verbal nouns in ^T, in Bhojpuri, Mdgudhf, and Maithili, make the Inflectioh of 

^_ # # v Verbal Nouns. 

obi. sing, in WT ; ns, ‘ seeing,’ obi. sing. Verbal nouns 

which consist of the root, either alone or with an added make the 
obi. sing, in JJ e in all these dialects; as ^*3 or ^f*3, ohl. sing, ^13. 

But in the centre and extreme east of the Maithili country ai is some¬ 
times used for this e , and on the border of the Mdgadhi, a; as in tlie 
Mt. Mg.' The verbal noun in in the central part of the 

S. Maithili area, makes the obi. sing, in as ^3^, obi. sing. ^3«TT. 

In Bhojpuri, the nom. and obi. plur. terminate in if, fif, or Besides 
these, in Sdran and Champaran is used a non-honorific plural in 
Avadhi, Riwai, and Magadhi have if in the nom. and obi. plur., and 
Mdgadh-Maithili, fif. The other Maithili sub-dialects make the plural 
throughout like the singular, or use a periphrastic form with etc. 

Sufficient illustrations will be found in the Tables. 

b . Bhojpiiri, Mdgadhi, and Maithili present in the singular true in- Inflectional 
flertional instrumental and locative cases, which terminate respectively ^ at,es ‘ 

in and *|J. Variant forms of the instr. are, in \V. Bhojpuri, Vf, and 
in S.E. Maithili, If and In general, these inflectional cases are con¬ 
fined to weak nouus, except in Bhojpuri, where they occur in strong nouns 
also, a final d being first rejected. Other final long vowels are shortened, 
and the cognate semi-vowel is inserted before these terminations. Illus¬ 
trations are: from instr. and from instr, 

from loc. 


183. In all the Eastern Hindi dialects is added to the noun, as Eastern Peri- 
in High Hindi, to form a periphrastic plural. But when the noun denotes P^ iras ^ c ^ ura ^ 
other than rational beings, is used instead of In the Maithili 

dialects, spoken on the border of Bangal, occur the following variants: 
in S. Bbagalpdr, Tm and ?j3^, and in Central and Western Purftniya, 

^3, and In the former district, an( * 

and in the latter, are used in like manner. Usually, the plural 
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termination of the noun is omitted before these appended words, as before 
in High Hindi; but in Bhojphri, M&gadhi, and some forms of 
Maithili, it is pleonastieally retained, giving, e.g., such forms as, 

‘ books,’ ‘ houses.’ But the postpositions only follow 

the second word. 

Postpositions 184. The several cases are formed in all the Eastern dialects, as in 
in Eastern 

Colloquials. High Hindi, by means of postpositions added to the oblique form of the 
noun, sing, or plur. These are given for the several cases in Table II., 
and for the most part require no special remark. It should be noted, 
however, that of the acc. and dat. postpositions, the forms are used 
both for the acc. and dat.; the remainder for the dative only. The gen. 
postpositions lack for the most part the inflections which they take before 
nouns masc. and fern, in High Hindi. The following statements indicate 
usage in the various Eastern dialects. 

Gen. Pnstposi- 185. In Avadhi and Riwdi, ^ kar is used unchanged before all 
Dial^tf UStern DOUn8 ‘ * n Bhojptiri, A;, Are, and ^ kai f ore used without inflection 
before both masc. and fern, nouns in the direct form, about as H.H. ^TT 
and ; before masc. nouns'in the obi. sing, and the plur., the inflected 
form m is used, nearly as H.H. i$. In MAgadhi and Maithili, og, 
k f /$, and ker , are used before all nouns without change for gender or 
number. In the M&gadhi near Patna, is rarely used before masc. 
nouns, and before fern, nouns in all cases. In Avadhi, Aiwdi, and 
Maithil-Mdgadhl, as also, in the last named, qfS and %^,are used 
without change before all nouns. In the Maithili of South Bhagalpur, 
is used without change for number before all masc. nouns, and 
before ail fem. nouns. 


Case of Agent 
Wanting. 


186. The remaining postpositions call for no remark. It will be ob¬ 
served that the case of the Agent is wanting in all the modern eastern 
dialects. The construction of the verb with the case of the Agent in % 
is distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the local speech much 
east of Cawnpore. The instr. case, mentioned § 182, b , takes a different 
construction from that of the case of the agent with if in High Hindi. 
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187 . It should be noted that in most Hindi poetry the Omission of 

. . . , . , „ . , Postposition! 

postpositions, though sometimes used, are oftener omitted, 

and the oblique form of the noun, if there be such, or if not, 
the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The 
same peculiarity appears, though to a more limited extent, 
in some Braj prose. This omission of the postpositions is not 
to be regarded as mere poetical or rhetorical license. The 
classic poetry, which is still held as the model of poetical 
composition, presents the language at a much earlier stage 
than the modern High Hindi. Tulsi Das, whose Ramayan 
is regarded by the people as a model of poetic merit, wrote in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. Kabir, whose writings 
are also highly esteemed, wrote over a hundred years earlier. 

In its last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had 
been almost all lost, so that one form—commonly the ancient 
genitive—had to express 'all the various relations formerly 
distributed among six cases. It was out of this state of things 
that the modern system of declension by the aid of post¬ 
positions gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by 
the progressive abrasion of the old forms. The old Hindi 
poetry presents the language to us near the beginning of this 
period of grammatical reform. Postpositions are indeed used, 
but sparingly, as compared with modern Hindi prose, and-the 
Prakrit system of declension still to some extent maintains 
its ground. But this latest form of Prakrit declension, so 
worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accurately repre¬ 
sented, not by eight, but by two, or—if we count a vocative, 
which now and then appears,—three cases only. The recog¬ 
nition of this state of things is essential to the grammatical 
understanding of classic Hindi poetry. 


188 . The following tables present a comparative view of 
the chief peculiarities of declension in fourteen dialects, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain them. Table II. gives the 
postpositions to be severally appended to the oblique form of 
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the nouns in the different dialects. Table III. gives the 
declension of a strong masc. Tadbhava noun, with the post¬ 
positions properly appended. A few are omitted for lack of 
space, but they may be readily supplied from Table II. It 
has been judged sufficient in the other three Tables to give, 
with the nominative, only that form of the noun in the oblique 
cases, to which the postpositions are added, and the inflectional 
cases which occur in a few dialects. Those stems are called 
‘ close,’ which terminate in a consonant, or the silent a ; those 
which end in a vocalized vowel, are called ‘ open.’ In Table 
VI. the Naipdlf is omitted, as the word does not occur in 
the only Naipdlf that I have seen, the translation of Luke’s 
Gospel; in which, for ^r?f, we always have the masc. Tadbhava 
^t, obi. sing., But if the word is used in Naipdlf, 

we may infer from analogy that its declension will not 
differ from that of other masculine and feminine nouns un¬ 
inflected in the singular. In fact, in Naipdlf, all nouns, 
except masc. Tadbhavas in are declined exactly alike. 
In all the dialects the accusative may have the same form as 
the nominative, even though this is not always given in the 
Table. Where alternative forms are given for the nom. sing, 
or plur., either may be declined throughout. 



































TABLE III. DIALECTIC DECLENSION: Stkong MiScoiiNE Noon. 

Wt?T, ‘ a horse.’ 


MaithiK. 
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Kanauji. 
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High Hindi. 

, * * • ff eE . 
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To race page 121.] * Also gMrani, ghSranh, ghSrdta. t In S. Bhagalpur. £ In several sub-dialects, plur. like stag.; and in all, the periphrastic plural with sabh, etc., is preferred. 
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TABLE Y. DIALECTIC 


SINGULAR. 



H. Hindi 

Kan . 

Braj . 

Mdr . 

Mew . 

Gath . 

Kum . 

Nom. 







«nn(t 

Obi. form. 



^t<Y. 


*IT<L 

*tt<L 

*n<t 

Infl. Inst. 





»rrfL* 



Infl. Loc. 








PLURAL. 

Nom. 



»rrft 

^nfw. 

’TpeSt- 



«nfrq1. 





[nrfi-n. 





Obi. form. 

’TTft'lff. 



»n4t. 



•rrfrTi- 

l^rrtw. 

*ifw • 


* Used without a postposition, = H. H. ndri ne. 
t In S&ran and Champarnn. 

X An inflected loc. form occurs in a few words only, especially in phrases. 
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DECLENSION : Open Feminine Noun. 
‘a woman.’ 


Naip . 

Old Bais. 

Jvadh. 

Riwd 

Jtlioj. 

Wig. 

Mtilth. 

wrO- 

Wlf|. 

|«TTfW- 

\*iT<twr- 


*TT<t. 

wr<L 

*rr|t 


f’TTfr- 

hTfcN* 

/wrfwr 



wpft. 

wrd- 







(nTftS): 










*nft 

wrfrw 

wrO- 

III 

wrfiTi- 

'*rrfX*r •§ 

fwrft- 

WfVK 

fnTfT^- 

I’nfrD?. 

fwrf^. 

WTftf*T. 

(Witt*- 

lnT^tar*-t 

wrft’i- 

’tTfT’ST- 


§ Several MaithiK sub-dialects have no separate form for the plural; but the 
periphrastic plural is preferred iu all. 




TABLE VI. DIALECTIC DECLENSION: Close Feminine Noun. 

■3TfT, ‘ a word.’ 
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* Used alone = H. H. bat ne. 

t So in the only hook I have seen ; I should suppose, from analogy of contiguous Garhw&li, it would be pronouuced data. 
X In Saran and Champ&ran. 

§ Several Maithili sub-dialects have no distinct plural form. But the periphrastic plural is preferred in all. 
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§ 189 .] 


Origin of the Declensional Forms. 


189. In all Tatsama nouns and many Tadbhavas, the distinctive termi- Origin of Nom. 
nation of the Sanskrit nom. sing, has entirely disappeared from modern 
High Hindi. But in archaic and poetic Hindi, as also in Naip&li and 
other Himalayan dialects, u final often remains in masc. nouns, where it 
represents the Prakrit termination o, for the Sk. ah ; as, e.g., in desu, 
for Pr. deso, Sk. deshah, H. H. desh ; and Idhu, Pr. Mho, Sk. Mbhah, 

H. H. Idbh* This form is common in the Ramdyun , with the final vowel 
often lengthened metr. grat .; as in lahd for Idhu, H. H. Idbh. 


a . Tadhhava masc. nouns in d, Mar. o , inflected to e in the sing., 
usually represent Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns formed hy adding the affix 
ka to bases in a. f This added k was first rejected, and then the con¬ 
current vowels were combined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk. ghata , we have 
a Prakrit theme, ghataka , nom. sing., ghatakah , whence, hy §§ 79, e., 89, 
k being rejected, and the final ah changed to o , we have a form ghardo, 
which by sandhi , yields first a form in aw, the common Brnj termination; 
which, again, is softened to o in gharo, as in MApvftn and in most western 
dialects, and is finally reduced to d in the High Hindi form, ghara. By 
a similar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. melakah , for 
melah , the forms, meltio, M&r. melo, H. H. meld. 


* See §$ 79, c., 85, a., 99; the change had already taken place in the 
Apabhransic Prakrit. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan of Tulsl Das, this 
final u is added, from analogy, even to Arabic and Persian nouns, where 
it does not belong; as, e.g., niwdju, for the Pers. niwdz ; tarwdru , for 
talwdr ; and in the Baghelkhnncji N.T., in shaksu , shahru , for Ar. 
shakhs , shalir. 

t See § 100, and foot-note. Lassen (Inst. Ling. Pracr p. 475) explains 
this termination as due to the elision of the affix k, ‘of very frequent 
use 5 in the Apabhransic Prakrit. Beames, while accepting, in general, 
with Hoernle, this theory as to the origin of these Hindi nouns in o and d , 
adds the suggestion that an original accent of the ultimate in such words 
may have had much to do in the preservation of this Prakritic o . (Comp. 
Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 4-15.) But the lists of words which he gives will 
hardly warrant us in assigning to this factor a universal influence, and I 
am inclined still to regard the addition and subsequent elision of this 
Prakritic k as at least the chief cause of the conservation of the long 
termination in this class of Hindi nouus. 
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h. Tadbhava fem. nouns in / commonly stand for Sanskrit or Prakrit 
nouns ending in the fem. affix ikd, whence have arisen, successively, forms 
in id and iyri.* By a similar process are explained the Avadhi fem. nouns 
in (vd; as, e.g., nadlvd (H. H. nadl), which presupposes a Prakrit theme, 
nadikd. After the same analogy are derived fem. nouns in d, as, e.g., 
bdlh , for Sk. bdlukd , whence the Pr. balud , Av. bdluyd, H. H. bdlL 
Similarly we explain many Tadbhava masc. nouns in / and d ; as, e.g., 
from Sk. dhavikah, H. H. dhobi, through intermediate forms, dhdvio , 
dhobiyd ; motl , masc, from Sk. neut. mauktikam , through Pr. mottiam ; 
and also, H. H. bichchhd , for a Prakrit form, vinchhuo , for vulgar Sk. 
vriakchukah (?), for vrishchikah . The Sk. fem. termination, a, has dis¬ 
appeared ; as, e.g., in for Sk. vdrtta. 

Obi. 190. In the hi , /iiw, which mark the obi. sing, of all nouns in 0. B. 
and other archaic Hindi, we have a last surviving remnant of the Sk. sing, 
declensional system. These appear to stand respectively for the gen. 
sing., he, and the loc. sing., Ain, of the Apabhransic Prakrit. Of these, 
the former is derived from the termination of the Sk. gen. sing., sya;f 
the latter from that of the Sk. loc. sing, in smi w, which in Sk. appears 
only in certain pronouns, but in Apabhransic Prakrit was transferred also 
to nouns. In archaic Hindi, the case distinctions were so far obliterated 
that these terminations stand not only for the gen. and loc., but also for 
the dat., acc., and aid. as well. 

a. From this obi. sing, form in hi, when added to Prakritic themes in 
ako , do, by the common elision of h we should have «i, which by con¬ 
traction gives us the e which in High Hindi marks the obi. sing, of nouns 
of this class. In unaugmented themes, as in ghar (Sk. griha ), the hi has 
wholly disappeared, leaving the obi. form like the nom. 

b. The M&r., Mw., Kan., and G. (also Guj.) old. sing, of this class of 
nouns, points back to another Fr. gen. sing., in ssa, for Sk. sya ; whence 
Prakrit terminations, ha, aho , which, added to stems of this type, by a 
similar elision of h , and sandhi of concurrent vowels, would yield the old. 
sing, termination, a, of these dialects. Hence also the Avadhi form in vd, 
where, however, v has been inserted because of the hiatus caused by the 
loss of the original suffix, k. 


* Vid. §§ 82, 88, a ., Rem. 1. 
t Vid. Lassen: Inst. Ling. Pracr . § 175, 6. 
J Vid.ih. §§ 175,7; 106,6. 
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§ 191 .] 

c . The and Mew&fi have preserved an inflected case of the Inflected Instr. 

agent, in ai, derived apparently from the Sk. instr. case termination ina, andLoc * 8in &' 
Ap. Pr. ena and en, whence, with the loss of the nasal, the form in 
question. The same termination is to be recognized in the Bhojptiri, 

M&gadhi, and Maithili inflected instr. case in en, as in balen , * by force; * in 
which, as also in the same case-ending in Marathi, Anusv&r represents the 
original n of ina. Gujerati retains this same case-ending, though Anusv&r 
has been lost, as in the Rajputana dialects. The same Hindi dialects 
retain also an inflected loc. sing, in e or ai, in which we have the Sk. loc. 
termination i. 

191. The nom. plur. termination, c, of Tadbhava nouns in d, as also the Origin of Nom. 
dialectic termination, d, finds a parallel in the same termination in the * >lur * 
nom. plur. masc. of the Magadhi Prakrit,* and one might be inclined to 
adopt this view of their origin, except that the Magadhi was an eastern 
form of Prakrit, whereas these terminations are chiefly found in the 
western dialects of Hindi. The western Apabhransic Prakrit, which so 
often helps in the elucidation of Western Hindi forms, apparently furnishes 
the original of the Marwari (also Kum., G., Mw.) nom. plur. in d, as a 
weakening of the Apabhransic termination do, du ; but this gives no light 
as to the termination e. As regards this last termination, therefore, 

I still incline to prefer Hoernle’s suggestion that the inflected nom. plur. 
of these nouns is in fact identical with the obi. sing.; i.e., it is originally 
a gen. sing., and thus an elliptical expression, leaving log , vrind, or some 
such noun of multitude, to be understood. This hypothesis would not only 
explain both of these nom. plurals, but also explicate such rare aud now 
vulgar idioms ns kutte log , etc. An analogy to this supposed transfer 
of a gen. to the nom. is found in the Baghelkhan<J( N. T., where the gen. 
plur. form of the 2nd personal pronoun, tihdnre , similarly appears as a 
nominative. In the archaic nom. plur. in n or m, still preserved in 
Avadhi, we have the Sk. neut. nom. plur. termination, transferred to masc. 
and fern, nouns. This change had already taken place in Prakrit.f 

a. The various fern. nom. plur. terminations, am, dm, en, and n , have 
arisen from the same neut. termination, ani, by contraction from the 


* Vid. Lassen: Inst. Ling . Prac. p. 430. So also Beames: Comp. 
Gramm, vol. ii. p. 205. 
t Vid. Lassen: Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 309. 
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Prakrit din, or by rejection of the final i and softening of n to Anusvir; 
an> indeed, already appears as nom. plur. in Shauraseni Prakrit.* 

b. Nouns not included under the above heads, have lost the nom. plur. 
termination, and thus become in form like the singular. 

Origin of Obi. 192. Of the oblique plural, the earliest Hindi form that I have found 
is given by Beamcs from Chand, in <waw, Pr. dnam ; from which last are 
readily derived, through Prakrit gen. forms in hun and htin, the Hindi 
terminations, aun y on , and rfn. In the obi. plur. forms in an and ani y we 
must again recognize the Sanskrit termination, ani , of the nom. and acc. 
neut. plural, which, not unnaturally, appears to have been confused with 
that of the gen. plural. 

a. I am unable to account for the hi which is added to this final n in 
some Eastern Hindi dialects, except it be that, from the need of a clearer 
hid cation of the oblique than this an alone could give, the termination hi 
(Sk, sya), already the sign of the oblique in the singular,f was made to 
serve the same purpose in the plural also. The plural termination, nh y 
is probably to be explained, with Hoernle,J as representing the nn of the 
Prakrit gen. plural, which already in some Prakrit dialects bad be¬ 
come nh.§ 

193. The Naip&li termination, heru or haru y of the nom. and obi. 
plur., is made up of two elements; the first, he (or ha) is the termination 
of the Ap. Prakrit gen. sing., for Sk. sya ;|| to which has been added, in 
the second place, the affix kerako y whence keriio y kero, keru y giving, e.g., 
such a form as ghodahakeru, whence by elision of k y etc., ghordheru. 

Origin of the Postpositions of Declension. 

194. The origin of the genitive postposition lias long been one of the 
vexed questions of Hindi philology; but Dr. Hoernle, of Benares, may be 
regarded as having at last reached a solution of the problem.f For the 

* Vid, Lassen : Inst. Ling . Prac. p. 379. 
f Vid. § 18. I Comp . Gramm . p. 211. 

§ Vid, Lassen: Inst. Ling . Prac. p. 271. || lb. p. 462. 

If Vid. op. cit. § 377. Since the first edition of this work, Beames has 
published bis acceptance of essentially the same theory; see his Comp . 
Gramm . vol. ii. pp. 276-287. 
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exhibition of his argument we refer the reader to his Comparative 
Grammar, and here briefly note the conclusions to which his investigation 
leads. 

a. The various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. kd, kau, ho, 
ka , kar, kard , kerau, kero , kerd, ker, go, ro, lo, are all corruptions or 
Prakrit modifications of krita, the Sk. past part, of kri, ‘to do/ This 
participle received in Prakrit the addition of the common affix ka, so that 
by the elision of t, and change of ri to er, it assumed the form keraka or 
kerika. In Prakrit, this participle was often used after a gen. noun, with 
which it was made to agree, but without any modification of the sense. 
Tlius it came at last to supplant the gen. termination, and became itself 
a sign of the gen. case, as it is to-day in Hindi. From kerakah we obtain 
the Hindi postpositions, kero, kerd, ker, ke, precisely as we have ghoro, 
ghord , and ghor, from ghotakah ; and— ar, instead of er, being substituted 
for the ri of krita— through shorter Prakrit forms, karito, kario, may be 
derived the eastern colloquial forms, kara, kar, ka. These are thus the 
oldest forms of the Hindi gen. postposition. In the case of the 1st and 
2nd pers. pronouns in High Hindi, and in Marwdri and Mewdri uni¬ 
versally, the initial k and the final k of karako or kerako having both 
been elided, the forms rao , ran, ro, and ru remained. From the forms 
above given may easily be derived the Braj, Kanauji and High Hindi 
forms, kau , ko, and kd , as also the Mdrwari, go. The Mewari, [o, in like 
manner, points back to another Prakrit form of this same word, kelako, 
for kerako, as its original; unless, indeed, it be connected with the 
Marwdfi dd (?). 

b. The Mdr. gen. postposition dd, G. do, I now regard as abbreviated 
from the archaic Mdr. gen. postposition, hando * This last has been 
connected by Beames, through the common Mdrwari change of 8 to h, 
with the Sindhi gen. postposition, sando, and thus with the Sk. pres, part., 
santa, from the root (W.f Thus, e.g., the Mdr. ghord dd (archaic, ghord 
hando) would be, lit., ‘ being of the horse/ i.e., ‘ that which is of the horse.’ 

c. The rare Mdf. gen. postposition, tanau (Guj. no), already appears, 
as tano , in the Apabhransic Prakrit, and later, in Old Gujerati. It is 
connected by Beames with the Sk. affix, tana, as in sandtana , puratana, 


* Vid. § 172. Hoernle, however, would connect it with diyd , ‘given,’ 
perf. part, of dend . See Comp. Gramm . p. 239. 
t Comp . Gramm, vol. ii. pp, 290, 291. 
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ndtana, from tand,purd, nd ( nava ).* If this origin be granted, then the 
heavy termination in o would seem from analogy to point toward a 
Prakritic form of this affix, tanako , whence tantio , etc.; a supposition the 
more probable in this case, that to this day the Mdfwdfis are specially 
fond of adding k and other meaningless letters to various words. Yet in 
view of the fact that the postpositions generally are demonstrably Prakrit 
forms of individual words, originally regarded as in grammatical con¬ 
struction with the preceding noun, some doubt would seem to attach to 
the above derivation, as making this tanau unlike other postpositions, and 
au exception to this rule. On tins we must wait for more light. 

Dat. 195. In the former edition of this work I was inclined, with Trumpp, 

Post* 

to seek the origin of the objective postpositions, ko, kaun , etc., in this Bame 
Sk. participle, krita , which has been the original of the gen. postpositions, 
kd, etc. Further study of the matter, however, has led me to accept the 
theory suggested by Hoernle,t and worked out also by Beames,J which 
connects the various objective postpositions which have an initial k , with 
the Sk. loc. sing., kdkshe, from kdkaha , ‘ armpit/ ‘ side/ whence the loc. 
Bang, form, kdchhe, ‘near/ From this word comes the 0. H. kdkh , 
acc. kakham ; whence, by the common attenuation of kh to h , and its 
subsequent elision, may easily be derived the various forms of this post¬ 
position, kdhan , kahan, kahun or kahun, kaun, and ko. An apposite 
instance of an identical series of phonetic changes is given by Beames, in 
the case of the Sk. paksha , * side/ which has become, in Hindi, pdkhan , 
ptiliufy pahun.§ This accounts in a simple way for the medial h in the 
archaic forms of this postposition, as the older theory does not; while the 
meaning, * to/ ‘ towards/ may be easily derived from the earlier sense of 
the word, as illustrated in the Bang., kdchhe, ‘ near/ 

a. The origin of the objective postpositions, nen , nai, and na, used in 
Western Hindi, is suggested by the Naip&li substitute, len , which, by a 
simple and common phonetic change, has probably arisen from lagi (from 
the root lag), still used in dialectic Hindi, as a postposition meaning 4 to/ 
‘ up to/1| This change of l to ne is well illustrated by the Mdy., ndnat , 


* Comp . Gramm . vol. ii. p. 287. t See Comp. Gramm . § 375,1. 
t Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 252-259. § lb. vol. ii. p. 258. 

|| Another possible derivation, however, is that suggested by Hoernle, 
from Sk. labdha (H. H. liyd ), 1 received/ 1 obtained/ loc. sing., labdhe , 
‘ for the benefit of/ See Comp. Gramm . § 375, 2* 
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for Ar., la'nat, t curse,* and Nandan , for ‘London,* as found in the 
Mif.Khydls. 

b. Of the Himalayan objective postpositions, kani is an old loc. sing., 
from the 8k., karne , ‘ at the ear,* or * side.* It is to be identified with 
the Br. and Kan., kane, used in a distinct prepositional sense, as in mere 
kane do , ‘come to me.* Sani , found also in other Western Hindi dialects, 
is derived by Hoernle from the 8k. sange , in the sense, * in attachment to.* 

With this he also connects the abl. postpositions, san , sen, san, sane, and senL 
The origin of the Kum. hunt is not so clear; but I am inclined to connect 
it with the noun of agency, hunyd (from hunu , ‘ to be’), in the contiguous 
Naip&li, the usage of which sometimes closely approaches that of an 
objective postposition, as in the following: mero hunyd oqs, 4 the part 
which is for me’ (Luke xv. 12.) 

c. Tain, sometimes used for ko, as in apne tain for apne ko, is from 
the Sk. loc. sing., sthdne .* 

196. The facts brought to light by Beamesf since the former edition Q r igj n 0 f 
of this Grammar was published, appear to settle the long-debated question Postpositions 
of the origin of the postposition ne, in the case of the agent, and de- t 6 A S ent ‘ 
monstrate its connection with the n forms of the objective postposition. 

a. Against the old theory of the connection of this ne with the Sk. 
instr. affix, ina , stand the following facts. First, unlike that, it is but 
loosely connected with the noun, in which respect, however, it evidently 
resembles the other postpositions, as men, par , etc., which are known to 
have been originally separate words. In the second place, it is impossible 
thus to account for the final e . The natural effect of long use, as in all 
similar cases, would be to shorten, rather than to lengthen, the affix. 

Thirdly, its very late appearance is against such an origin; it cannot he 
traced back further than two or three hundred years. Lastly, in older 
authors, where the subject is a pronoun, and the construction in modern 
High Hindi would require the case of the agent with ne , they often use 
simply the obi. form of the pronoun, thus showing that already the dis¬ 
tinctive termination of this case had been lost. And so in the Rajputana 
dialects, where a relic of the 8anskrit termination of this case has been 
demonstrably preserved, as in M&p, ghofai , for ghore ne , the n has 
already disappeared. 

b . The clue to the real origin of this postposition is furnished by the 

* See, however, § 198, b . 
t Comp . Gramm . vol. ii. pp. 262-272. 
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Gujerati, which, in many cases where High Hindi would use the case of the 
fluent with ne, employs instead the dative, which case, in Gujevdtl, is 
formed by the postposition ne. Remembering now that the use of ne for 
the agent belongs exclusively to Western Hindi, with which Gujer^ti is 
historically and geographically connected, one cannot well resist the con¬ 
clusion that the ne of the agent in Hindi, is identical with the ne of the 
dative in Gujer&ti and Panjdbi. But while Gnjer^ti used this particle for 
both the object and the agent, Hindi, having already an objective post¬ 
position, ko , naturally restricted the use of ne to the case of the agent. 
If, now, we inquire further what was the origin of this ne, we are thus 
at once led to connect it,—like the nai, nain, and nd, which in some 
Western Hindi dialects are substituted for ko, —through the Naip&li le , 
with the root lag ; the order of derivation being as follows: Sk. past 
part, act., lagya , Pr. laggio , H. lagi. lai, le, ne. The Anusvar, which 
sometimes occurs, appears to be inorganic. 

Abl^Poft^ 0 197. The postposition, se, with its variants, san, sen, sain, sane, san, 

positions. and sent, as already suggested, may be connected with the Sk. loc. sing, 
sahge . The form hai , is easily explained by the familiar change of s to h. 
The forms son and saun, however, are more naturally explained as having 
arisen from the Sk., sam, ‘ with/ the m of which would account for the 
labial diphthongs, o and au. 

a. Ten, te, and tan , may possibly he connected, as has been suggested,* 
with the Sk. abl. affix, tas, which may be added to any noun in Sanskrit, 
giving it an ablative sense. It may be noted that under the form to, this 
tas had become the regular abl. termination in Prakrit. But the analogy 
of the other postpositions as being separate words, requiring the inflection 
of the stem of the noun to which they are attached, casts doubt upon this 
derivation, and suggests that the origin of these postpositions also must 
be sought in some individual word. 1 am thus inclined to accept the 
suggestion of Hoernlef that the original of te and ten is the loc. of a Sk, 
past part., tarite, root trl (for the regular form tirna), ‘to pass over.' 
From this wmuld come a Pr. form, tarie , or tiiie, whence, te. The Anusvar 
would then be inorganic. 


Origin of the 
Loc. Post¬ 
positions. 


198. The various forms of the loc. postposition, men , are all referable 
to the loc. sing., madhye, of the Sk. madhya, ‘middle/ The various 
forms, madhya, madhi, mahi, mdhi, mah , all exhibit successive processes 


* Beames: Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 273. 
t Comp . Gramm, pp. 225, 226. 
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of derivation, dh becoming h, and y % by § 90, first becoming- i and then 
disappearing. In the forms rndnjh, majhi, jh is substituted for the con¬ 
junct dhy (§ 107). The long form, ma/iai , suggests an increased Prakritic 
form, madhyake . The various forms with Anusvar, mahin, mahan , men, 
mon, majjhum , are possibly to be referred to the acc. form, madhyam . 
Men or main has arisen from mrfhin , and man from mahan, by rejection of 
h, and sandhi of the concurrent vowels.* 

a. The other loc. postposition, par , in all its variations, is derived from 
the Sk. upari, * on.* The Marwdrl, always tenacious of old forms, has 
retained the initial vowel to the present day. From this original have 
proceeded in succession, the Bh. pari, H. H. par, Br. pai, and Urd (x pa, 

b . The postposition tak is connected by Prof. Monier-Williainsf with 
the Sanskrit affix, daghna, used in the same sense ; thus, we may compare 
the Hindi, ghutne tak, ‘ up to the knee,’ with the Sk. jdnu-daghna, of the 
same meaning. But the analogy of the other postpositions again leads us 
rather to seek for the original of tak in some separate word ; and I am 
inclined to accept the opinion of HoernleJ that it is to be found in the Sk. 
past part., tarita, —from the root trf, —‘passed to/ hence, * up to to which 
has been added the dat. affix, ku, r and t having suffered elision. In the 
form talak, the l would represent the r of tarita, w hich in the shorter form 
has disappeared. With tarita Hoernle also conuects te and tain . 

c. The postposition lagi or Idgi, having the same meaning as the above, 
is to be identified with the Sk. indecl. past part., lagya , Pr. laggio, from 
the root lag, * to be attached/ The forms Ion and laun, may be derived 
from the other Prakrit form of the same participle, viz. lagiuna, for the 
Sk. lagitvd, whence, by the rejection of the medial g, and sandhi of the 
vowels, n final passing into Anusv&r, we have the forms, laurp and Ion . 
Unless, indeed, with Hoernle,§ we trace it to the Ap. Pr. loc. sing, liiiahun, 
for the Sk. loc. labdhe, lit., ‘ for the benefit of’ (?). 

* Notwithstanding the high authority of Professor Weber, with this 
series of forms before me, I cannot agree with him when ( Jena Literatur 
Zeitung, 1877, Nr. 33), he would derive men from the Sk. loc. affix, smin. 
Still less can 1 accept his alternative suggestion that, when used in com¬ 
parisons, men may represent the Ar. min . Arabic particles are very rarely 
used in modern Hindi, and min, I think, never. Moreover, when min 
is used, even in Urdfi, it is not found by itself, hut always in Arabic phrases, 
like min jumla , min janib, etc., and is never transposed from its proper 
place at the beginning of a word. t Sansk . Gramm . 80, xx. 

X Comp, Gramm, pp. 225, 226. § Comp, Gramm, p. 224. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ADJECTIVES (jjurem). 

199 . The Hindi adjective is exceedingly simple, and 
presents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives 
fall into two classes, viz., uninflected and inflected. Un¬ 
inflected adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged 
before all nouns and under all circumstances, like the 
English adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected 
adjectives all terminate in ' 5(1 a, and correspond in all 
respects to Tadbhava nouns of the same termination, in¬ 
flected to H e in the oblique singular. The rules for the 
inflection of such Tadbhava adjectives are the same as 
those given for the inflection of the genitive post¬ 
position, qrr, viz.:— 

(1) Before a muse, noun in the nom. sing., d final 
is unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, 'W a final 
is changed to n e. 

(3) Before a fem. noun in any case, sing, or plur., a 
final is changed to t i- 

The following examples will illustrate the construction of 
adjectives:— 


Uninflected Adjectives. 

^ sundar phul, ‘a beautiful flower,’ or ‘beautiful 
flowers.’ 

T* VT sundar phul par, ‘ on a beautiful flower.’ 
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4^^ JTT sundar phdlou kd, ‘ of beautiful flowers.’ 
sundar larki, ‘ a beautiful girl/ 

^Tffarart sundar lar % kiydn, ‘ beautiful girls/ 

*rr sundar larki kd, 1 the beautiful girl’s/ 

sundar larkiyon ko, ‘ to beautiful girls/ 
\p*ff 5 ^ dharmmi purush, ‘ a virtuous man/ or ‘ virtuous 
men/ 

dharmmi purush ka> ( a virtuous man's/ 
dharmmi purushon men , 4 among virtuous men/ 
wfT^rt dharmmi stri, ‘ a virtuous woman/ 

’fcrwff fwrt dharmmi striyan, ‘ virtuous women/ 
vwff ^rt dharmmi stri ko, ‘ to a virtuous woman/ 

’tr wff ^ dharmmi striyon ko, ‘ to virtuous women/ 

Inflected Adjectives. 

*BTWT kdld ghora, ‘ a black horse/ 

^5T%^ kale ghore, ‘ black horses/ 

*dX kale ghore kd, * the black horse’s/ 
kale ghoron par, ‘ on black horses/ 
kali hill'i^ i a black cat/ 
farfarat kali billiyan, ‘ black cats/ 
qnrwt fasft UV; kali billi par, ‘ on a black cat/ 

kali billiyon ko, ‘ to black cats/ 

a. Very rarely, adjectives in ^ ( are inflected to | iya, for the 
feminine : as in dukhiyd, from dukhi ,‘ afflicted/ 

200. A very few adjectives terminate in ^rt an ; these 
follow the analogy of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same 
termination, and are inflected to it en, obi. masc. and 
^ in, fern., according to the rules above given for 
adjectives in '*n a* The same rule applies to all 
ordinal numeral adjectives ending in wan. Examples 


* Vid. § 199. 
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are: fTO bayen hath , ‘ on the left hand; ’ 

xpt dasw'in ghari par, ‘at the tenth hour;’ 
b'vswcn malilne men , ‘ in the twentieth month.’ 

Rem. Adjectives do not, as a rule, assume the plural terminations, T^, 
¥Tt, 1ft- When the adjective comes last, in the poetic style, they are 
very rarely added. The perfect and imperfect participles of verbs, when 
used adjectively, are subject to the same rules as inflected adjectives. 

201 . The affix sarlklia (also *pfalT and ¥Tfwt) 

Sk. ¥?¥, Pr. is sometimes added to the inflected 

base both of substantives and pronouns, to express 
likeness. It is then inflected according to the rules for 
the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in w «; as, <p 

gvif *rt turn sartkhe purushon kd , ‘of men like 
you;’ ¥¥ ?TfT ¥T¥t us sarikhe Ico mat mdno, 

‘ do not mind the like of him.’ 

202 . The affix it sd is added to adjectives to express 
resemblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree 
of the quality. 

a. This affix is inflected to ^ e and ^ i according to the 

rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in ¥1- The 
adjective preceding ¥T sd, if capable of inflection, must also 
be inflected. Examples are: ¥1 »$¥ lal sd phut, 1 a 

reddish flower; uili si chiriydn, ‘ blueish 

birds; ’ pile se patte, ‘ yellowish leaves.’ 

b. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 

pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing like¬ 
ness ; the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. 
Thus, e.g., we may say: ¥T kharagsd hathydr , 

‘ a sword-like weapon; ’ gq ¥T TPft mujh sdpdpi, ‘ a sinner 
like me; ’ Tp ¥T f¥¥ turn sa mitr , ‘ a friend like you.’ * 


* With such expressions as the above, compare such English colloquial 
forms as * sick-like/ ‘ weak-like/ etc. 
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Rem . These compounds with Are sometimes used in a substantive 
gense; in which case inflected to agree with the noun to which it is 

appended; as, fw ^Tt waft ‘something like a sorrow is 
overspread.’ 

c. ¥T sd is also added to the genitive both of nouns 
and pronouns, when the likeness intended is not, as in 
the previous case, to the person or thing itself, but 
to something pertaining to the person or thing. Both 
the genitive and the appended *fT are then inflected to 
agree Avith the following noun. 

Thus we say: Wt pandit hi si holt, ‘ speech 

like that of a pundit;’ ^iT *fT ^ hat hi ha sd munh, ‘ a 
face like an elephant’s;’ bdgh he se ddnt , ‘ teeth 

like those of a tiger.’ 

d. This idiom is to he explained by supposing an ellipsis of the sub¬ 
stantive after the genitive. Thus, hut hi kd sd munh is for hut hi kd munh 
sd munh ; as we say in English, ‘ a face like an elephant’s,’ for * a face 
like an elephant’s face.’ 

e. Sometimes the noun qualified is omitted, as in the following: parbat 
hi kundald si dikhal parti hai, ‘ something like a mountain cave appears.’ 

Here we must evidently supply some feminine noun, as, e.g., bastu. 

203. Identical in form, but of different origin and Affix of 

7 . Intensity. 

meaning, is the particle tJT sd, Avliich is added in like 
manner to adjectives, to denote intensity or excess. 

Examples of this usage are: tn ^TIZT ha hut sd dtd, 

! a great deal of flour;’ than si roti, ‘ a very 

little bread;’ undid sd pahdr, ‘a very high 

mountain; ’ bare se g/tore , ‘very large horses/ 

a. Sa 9 as used in this sense, is derived from the Sanskrit affix, shas, 

1 -fold,’ through the Braj so. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, has come 
from the Sanskrit sama, ‘ like,’ through the intermediate Braj form, 
laun, as the H. H. inf., karnd , has come through the Braj karnaun . 

204. The dialectic forms of adjectives call for little re- Dialectic 

, ... Forms of 

mark. Tadbhava High Hindi adjectives in inflected, in Adjectives 

12 
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Braj have the termination and in Kanaiijl, the Rajputana 
and Himalayan dialects, The inflection of such adjectives 
in each of these dialects is the same as that of the corre¬ 
sponding class of nouns. Occasionally Anusvdr is added to 
the Braj obi. masc. inflection. Examples are the following: 
for H.II., Br., Md|\, Mew., Kan., etc., 

‘little;’ Br. or ‘with a pleasant 

word,’ for H.H., ^«r %. Mdywdfi illustrations are: 

* a large horse ; ’ ‘ a large mare;’ 

‘large horses’ (H.H. vff%); *nSTT ft '?T»T7T> 

‘ the throne of the great king.’ Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry; as, in the Ramdyan, for 

H.H., *rtWT, ‘ sallow.’ 

a. In all the Himalayan dialects, these same adjectives have in the 
nom. sing, the termination inflected, as in nouns of this class, to 
in the masc. obi. sing, and the plur.; and to for the fern., throughout: 
as, N. ‘great,’ infl. masc. ^5TT, fern. But the possessive 

adjective, H. H., ’SHIiTT* appears in Naip41i in the weak form, ; 

it is inflected, however, after the analogy of the strong forms, to \ 

and 

205. fn the dialect of the Ramdyan, the class of Tadbhava 
adjectives in is wanting, and all adjectives alike are un¬ 
inflected; except that, as noted below, they occasionally assume 
the Sanskrit fem. nom. sing, terminations. But sometimes 

is added for the fem. Thus, we have *n; ‘a great 
king/ and or srft (fem.), ‘a great injury/ 

is the usual substitute for ; as, e.g., W* 

i a king like Dasarath / 

a . In the modern eastern colloquials, adjectives of every type remain 
uninflected before masc. nouns in the oblique singular and nom. plural. 
The only exception mentioned by Grierson is in the case of Tadbhava 
adjectives in "5H, in A^zamgafh and Benares, which are inflected to » 8 
fn High Hindi. These Tadbhavas in fire inflected before feminine 
nouns to as in High Hindi, except in the Maithili of S. Bhagalptir, in 
which they suffer no change for gender. In this dialect, however, they 
have a strengthened form in a, which is inflected to ^ before feminine 
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nouns. In N. Maithili, soifle close adjectives are inflected before feminine 
nouns to as in the Old Baiswar) of tiie Riimdyan. 

206. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tat- 

samas, assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of 
case and gender. Thus we often meet adjectives with the 
Sanskrit fern, terminations, i; (after bases in ^ or ,) and 
^T. Such forms occur most frequently in the latter part of 
compound words. The final $; is often shortened for the sake 
of the metre. Examples are: . 

‘beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of Rati;’ tpiffT 
devotion most holy;’ yfalT> ‘ Sit a, the 

pure;’ % fapj fa*ftrTT> ‘the modest speech of Garur.’ 

More rarely, we meet with the termination Tj(*) of the Sk. 
acc. sing., masc. or neut.; as, e.g., ^ Tjn vRlfar, ‘Rum, 
the unborn, I ever adore;’ ^ ‘destroy all my 

doubt.’ 

Comparison. 

207. The Hindi adjective has no separate form to Degree.”’ 
indicate the degrees of comparison. The Comparative 

degree is expressed by simply putting the noun or pro¬ 
noun with which comparison is made, in the ablative 
case, thus: W t yah ghar us se hard hai ’, 

‘ this house is larger than that; ’ % '3RT | 

wah vriksh dm ke per se uncha hai , ‘ that tree is higher 
than a mango tree ft iftzishahadse mithd, ‘sweeter 
than honey.’ 

a. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the 
words aur and adhik, ‘more,’ and sometimes, 

with the same signification, the Persian ziyada, corrupted in 
Hindi to jiyada, or, colloquially, in the Dodb, srreft 

jdsti, N. 

208. The Superlative degree is expressed by using The Superia- 
with the adjective, the abl. of sab, ‘all;’ thus, tiTeDegree - 




Sanskrit 

Forms. 
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| sab se lard , ; the greatest;’ i.e., ‘great with all;’ 
^ |[ sab sc nick, ‘ the lowest, ’ <7? uw 
H ^ yah maehhli sab machhliyon sc sundar hat, this 
fish is the most beautiful of all fishes.’ 

a. Where no comparison is intended, a high degree of any 
quality is expressed by prefixing various words to the adjective, 
as in English and other languages. Most commonly, the woid 
m n bahut, ‘ m ueh , 5 ‘ very,’ is prefixed ; as, bahut 

gahri uadi, ‘a very deep river . 5 Sometimes, colloquially, 
bard, ‘great,’ is used instead of gjfU; as, ^fT UWT bar a 

bhdri patthar, ‘ a very heavy stonebut this use of is not 
considered elegant. The intensive affix, FT sd, (§ ’Ml) has the 
same force. Other words thus employed, especially in literary 
Hindi, are gift ati, ‘very,’ atyant, ‘extremely ; 5 as, 

ati sundar, ‘ very beautiful atyant 
bhayanak, ‘exceedingly terrible . 5 The word puram (cf. 
Lat. primus), is often prefixed to Tatsama adjectives in the 
same sense as the above; as, e.g., gx;?? param adbhut, 

‘ very wonderful ; 5 nxj{%Sf paramshuddh, ‘ supremely holy . 5 

b. Sometimes the superlative degree of comparison is 
elegantly expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with 
which comparison is made, in the loc. case with if men, either 
with or without Xfg sab prefixed ; as, e.g., ^ xjq 
XI gfXfXnvT m wah sab buddhimunon men buddhiman tbd, ‘ he 
was the wisest of the wise ; 5 ^ gxff xj gfT Xfff | in peron 
men bard yalu hai, ‘ of these trees this is the greatest . 5 Com¬ 
pare the similar English idiom, ‘ brave among the brave . 5 

209 . A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, 
the former often in a superlative sense; as, e.g., W7IC punya- 
tar, from gxgj punya, ‘more holy , 5 or ‘very holy . 5 But 
superlative forms are much more common; as, 'StW uttam, 
‘best ; 5 shresjit/i, ‘most excellent , 5 from 3ft; fgxjxjxi pri- 
yatam, ‘dearest , 5 from fgxt; tflf xft pdpishth, ‘most sinful , 5 
from Tfpft pdpi. 
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§§ 210 , 211 .] 

a. Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no 
place in Hindi, unless we except the word faf (/^), which 
one occasionally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of 
using much Urdu. 

210. In Naip&lf, the comparative degree is expressed by affixing to the Corapa’ Ison in 

Naipkli. 

oblique form of the noun with which comparison is made, the word ^•^T, 
which is the oblique form of the imperfect participle of the verb 

(H. H. JrvprfT). ‘ to say.* Practically, in this instance, it is used as 
a postposition. Examples are: f<W Jtta grr 

‘ ye are of more value than many sparrows ; ’ -«fr ftvrr i 

3% WTH5T ‘ this poor widow cast in more than they.* 

Much more rarely, conj. participle of ^T*3- takes the place of 

w ith the inflected form of the noun or pronoun; as in 
wwff, ‘more righteous than that (man).* The superlative degree is 
expressed by prefixing to the adjective the adjective ‘ all/ with : 
thus, m wir • the best garment; ’ ^i«1^ 

jrfilJlIT < who is to be accounted the greatest? ’ 

211. The same general principles of derivation which have been indi¬ 
cated (§§ 189-192) in explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in 
regard to adjectives. Thus Tadbhava adjectives in d , o , and au f have 
always arisen from Prakritic bases increased by the addition of a conso¬ 
nant, usually k ; and all Tatsamas ending in u or the silent a , from the 
simple Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective kala, ‘black,’ must he derived, 
not directly from the Sk. kdla, but from an increased Prakritic base, 
kalaka . On the other hand the Tatsama, sundar , ‘ beautiful,’ has arisen 
directly from the Sk. sundara, with only the loss of the case-termination. 

Tatsamas in i commonly represent Sk. bases in in, as dhanl , from the 
base dhanin * 


* Vid. § 153. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NUMERALS (*Nn). 

212 . The Hindi numerals are quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student to 
commit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in common use in books, especially in 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals, with the 
figures corresponding, are given in the following table : 

TABLE VII. NUMERALS. 




Hindi. 

J Sanskrit. 

0 

0 


shunya. 


shdnya. 

1 

s 


ek. 

ira 

ek. 

2 

r 


do. 

fK 

dwi. 

3 

' 3 

uYn 

tin. 

fa 

tri . 

4 

8 


chdr. 


chatur. 

5 

M 


pdhch . 


panchan . 

6 

* 

* 

chhw. 


shash. 

7 

'O 


sdt. 


eaptan . 

8 



dth. 


ash tan. 

9 



nau. 


navan. 

10 



das. 


dash an. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

11 


*ttti 

gydrah. 


ekadashan. 

12 


TTTf 

bdrah . 


diva dash an . 

13 



ter ah. 


trayodashan. 

14 

<»8 


chaudah . 


chaturdashan. 

15 



pandr ah. 


pahchadashan. 

16 



solah. 


shodashan . 

17 



satrah. 


saptadashan. 

18 


'?rair? 

athdrah. 

wr^ipi; 

ashtddashan. 

19 



unis. 


unavinshati . 

20 

RO 


bis. 


vinshati. 

21 


TWfa 

ikkis. 

TTarf^fofal 

ekavinshati. 

22 



bdis. 

STftjfaT 

dwavinshati. 

23 


?li*r 

teis. 


trayovinshati. 

24 

>8 


chaubis. 

^gf$7lf?r 

chaturvinshati. 

25 

^4 


pachls. 


pahchavinshati. 

26 


ws far 

chhabbis. 


shadvinshati. 

27 


^rntn 

satdis. 

HTTNirffT 

saptaviryshati. 

28 


wrist 

athdis. 


ashtdvinshati. 

29 


^nfat 

untis. 


tinatrinshat. 

30 


rfar 

tls. 


trinshat. 

31 


Twta 

iktis. 


ekatrinshat. 

32 



batls. 

Wf*iWt 

dwdtrinshat. 

33 


HttYh 

tentis. 

T*rfanFl 

trayastrinshat. 

34 


’sfafar 

chauntis. 

. .. . . 

^rTwicf. 

chatustrinshat. 

35 

*1 


paiytis. 


pahchatrinshat. 
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p 

1 Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

36 


J- 

clihattls. 


shattrinshat. 

37 


Wts 

sahitls. 


saptatrinshat. 

38 

9 c 


art is. 


ashtdtrinshat. 

39 

9<i 


un tails. 


u 7i achat vdri ns hat. 

40 

80 


chdlls. 


chat vdr in shat. 

41 

8r 


Hit dlls. 


eka chatvd ri nsh at. 

42 

8^ 


bay dlls. 


d wi ch atvdrinshat. 

43 

89 


tent dlls. 

NwrRir^ 

i 

trichatvdrinshat . 

44 

88 


chain'd Is . 

\ 

Wg<3lf<9JrT 

chatushchatvdrinshat. 

45 

8M 


paint dlls. 

^TOTlfitirn 

pah ch a ch a t vdri nsh at. 

40 

8$ 


chhiydlls. 

*rr*r^nf<H7T. 

sjh at chat vdr in shat. 

47 

S'S 


saint dlls. 


sapta chatvdrinshat. 

48 

8 C 


art dlls. 


ash tach atvdrinshat. 

49 

8e 

WJTO 

nnchds. 


unapah clidsh a t. 

50 

HO 

TO* 

pachas. 

WTCR 

pahchdshat. 

51 

MM 

T^PTM 

ik divan. 

Tjarn^rruj^ 

ekapaii ch ash a t. 

52 

M3 


bdwan. 


d wdpahch dshat. 

53 

M9 

f?iTT^r 

tirpan. 


tripahchashat. 

54 

M8 


chauwan. 

^TO^rt. 

chatuhpahchushat. 

55 

MM 


pack pan. 


pah ch apart ch dsh at. 

56 

M$ 

W°F1 

chhappan. 

^zq^nr^ 

shat pah ch dsh at. 

57 

M'S 

TO** 

sat d wan. 

^TTM^TUri; 

saptapahchdsh a 

58 

M c 

■sraro* 

athdwan. 

*zTOir<t; 

a sh tap ah ch dsh at. 

59 

Me 

wm 

unsat h. 

*r*TCfZ 

dnas_hashti. 

60 

$0 

wrs 

sath. 


shashti. 
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Hindi. 

1 

Sanskrit. 

61 

& 


iksath. 

n^rfs 

ekashashti. 

62 



bd.sath. 

wrefs 

dwdshashti. 

63 



tirsath . 

frofs 

trisjiashti. 

64 

$8 

^*3 

c hat* math. 


chatuhshashti. 

65 


3*3 

paxnsath. 


part chashash t i . 

66 

w 


chhiydsath. 

T|3i*f3 

V 

shatshashti . 

67 


*T*3 

sarsath. 


saptashashti. 

68 


^*3 

arsath . 


ashtashashti. 

61) 


WHIT 

unhattar. 


dnasaptati. 

7» 

'SO 

^jtr: 

sat tar. 


saptati. 

71 



ikhattar. 

Ti^WfrT 

ckasaptati. 

72 



bahattar. 


dwdsaptati. 

73 

>$>$ 

Tl^^X 

tihattar. 


trisaptati. 

74 

'oa 

^frn: 

chauhattar. 


chatulisaptati. 

75 

'OM 


pachhattar. 


pahchasaptati. 

76 


Tm^x 

chhihattar. 


shatsaptati. 

77 

'O'a 

4T7f?TPC 

sathattar. 

^TTBrTTfTT 

saptasaptat'i. 

78 

'OC 

*3*t1T 

athhattar. 


ashtasaptati. 

79 

'OQ 

^wt 

unasl 


unashiti. 

80 

CO 

wt 

assi. 


ashtti . 

81 



ikdsf. 

usrnftf* 

ekashiti . 

82 

c* 

wrat 

bay (hi. 

sn^t3 

dvyashiti. 

83 


f7trre> 

tirdsl. 


tryashiti . 

84 

c 8 

^flrrat 

chaurasl. 


chatur ashtti. 

85 



pachdsL 


panchdshiti . 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

80 


f**n*ft 

chhiyasi . 


xhadashiti. 

87 



satasi. 

^irrcftfTT 

saptdxhiti. 

88 

«; 


at hast. 


ashtashiti. 

89 



navdxl. 


navdshlti . 

90 

QO 


navve . 


navati . 

91 



ikdnave . 


ekanavati . 

92 

<1* 


bdnave. 


dwdnavati . 

93 



tirdnave . 


trinavatL 

94 

<18 


chaurdnave. 

^r<j^rf?r 

chaturnavatL 

95 

QM 


pachdnave. 


panchanavati . 

96 



chhiyanave . 

q<nqf?r 

shannavatu 

97 

Q*i 


mtdnave . 


saptanavati . 

98 

OF 


athdnave . 


ashtdnavati . 

99 

QQ. 


nindnave . 


nuvanavati. 

100 

qoo 


sau. 


xhata . 

1000 

qooo 

|W* 

sahasra. 

hajur. 


xahasra. 

100000 

qooooo 


Idkh. 


lakxha . 

1000000 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

fro* 

niyut. 


niyuta . 

10000000 

<*0000000 


karor. 


koti. 


a. The following are of less frequent occurrence, viz.: 
arb or arbud, ‘ one hundred millions;’ kharb, 1 one 
hundred arb,' = ‘ ten thousand millions ; ’ Wfar nil, 6 one 


* This is a Persian word, but it is common in Hindi. Etymologically 
it is identical with the Sanskrit form, sahasra. f Also, 
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hundred kftarb,’ = ‘one million millions;’ padm, ‘one 
hundred nil,’ = ‘ one billion;’ ifTf sank h, ‘one hundred padm’ 

= ‘one hundred billions.’ 

213 . A special notation is employed to denote tbe sub¬ 
divisions of the rupee. It is to be observed that the rupee is 
subdivided into sixteen ane, and each and again into four 
paise. These are denoted as follows:—One paisa, ; two 
paise, -)i; three paise, ; one and, => ; two ane, =)5 
three ane, s ); four ane, [); eight ane, Jl); twelve ane, Ut^). 

These, again, are combined, after the following manner:— 

Five ane and one paisa, |^)|; six ane and two paise, |»)|; 
eleven ane and three paise, lls)m; fourteen ane and one paisa, 

|||=^)l; one rupee, j thirty rupees and four ane, two 

hundred and thirty-five rupees, seven ane and two paise, 

Dialectic Variants of the Cardinals. 

214 . In the Braj, we find, for ‘two,’ \, and Braj andKa- 

and for ‘four,’ Kanauji presents the following: nau ^ Cardinala 

for ^rc, ‘ four,’ ^; for ‘ nineteen,’ and ‘twenty- 

one,’ and and for ‘one hundred,’ %. 

215 . In M/irwayi the cardinals are the same as in High M&rw&tf Car- 
Hindf, except that is characteristically changed into 

Thus, for sfaf, ‘sixteen,’ Mtirwdn has ffaTf; for 
‘twenty,’ ^?; for ‘sixty,’ $ 73 ; etc. This f, when 
final, is sounded very lightly. In Randhir aur Prem Mohani, 
we find for H.H. ‘ fifteen.’ 

216. The Mewari Cardinals present many peculiarities. ^ is regularly Mewifi Car- 

diii&ls 

u&ed for ^, initial, medial, or final: as in JffTf, 7; 60; , 6*2; 

X|hr,20j 40; etc. Jiut for 7, the common people often 

say ^T?|. In the twenties, thirties, and forties, this final often dis¬ 
appears, so that, e.g., for 20, sfrifar. 34 , 44 , we have 

ft. wwt. etc., etc. For the 3i of is substituted in 

the following; 31 ; 41 i muz, 6i ; mtnx> 
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(also 71. The same substitution has taken place in the ninth 

of each decade after 9, except in 89, and Wlj, 99; 

where the If represents tlie ^ of the full Sanskrit form (as, e.g., 
lflfNffiiPl. 29,) from which the forms of High Hindi, etc., have been 
derived. Thus we have the following series: i9; ajunfar. 

29; JT!HT^,^iTRfhr,or?rWT^,39; ^^,49; 

59; 69; 79. In the sixties, 3 final is changed to 

"3 throughout; hs in 63, 64, etc. Other MewArl forms, 

the most of which are peculiar to that dialect, are as follows: 


4, wx- 

24, 

74, *ffax. 

92, 

6,$. 

26, 

75, H^t7!X. 

93, 7ITPf. 

9, *it 

34, 

76, fa^TIX- 

94, ‘tfrxTCi. 

10, 


42, ffafafa- 

77,in^r7ix.. 
78, ^ifr?ix. 

95, 

961 

Ifa^ 
97, TTtTIT^ 

ii, 

43, Tn1 QiiUH- 

12, «fHT. 

_ 

a (sprfafa 

1 l-I JI i iiT\ i r 

so, 'trcft. 

lii, 

71X1. 


81, WTITT. 

14, ^T. 

si, wtrx 

82, fxTrnft- 

os, 

15, TPTXT- 

54, *frpr- 

83, fw^. 

99, -sf^rnir 

<K 

H 

fafal 

55, 

84, frxr^. 

MiU 

[fm- 

60, 

85, TTOTSft. 

17 I 

H7TTT. 

67, Ktnjz. 

87, usmit. 

1,000, s^nx- 

IfTWT- 

70, TPIT- 

88, Trarnfr 

100,000, wra- 

18, 

V3TTT- 

72, fTTIX- 

90, 

10,000,000.^- 

21, WIT 

73, TllTX- 

91, Vflfa. 

Ov. 

fafa. 


217. The cardinals in the Himalayan dialects do not in general diffi 

much from thnep in Hindi Hindi Tltp fnllmvinnr vnrinnt? oppoi* in tl 

Naipdli Gospel: viz., fipi, 3; H^ITT 5 , 11 5 and WTJ, 12. In the obi. 
sing, of TJ^i, ‘one,’we find T^Tl, apparently when it is desired to give 
special definiteness: as, lpjT 3iT Ufa SPIT ^ITW TfT faxfal 

fk V 

Iflfif, ‘of (the) one house, five persons shall he at enmity among them¬ 
selves;* and so especially in contrast with *$rf, c the other: * as, TfaT 
its ffaT t xfaT fan. * he will be an enemy of the one, and 
a friend of the other.* 
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a. In Naipdli, a series of numerals is formed from the cardinals by the 
addition of the affix infl. thus, * a certain 

one, 1 ‘ certain two, ’ *n?rt^r, ■ certain seven/ These appear to 

he used when it is desired to designate a number with a certain definite¬ 
ness, as in the following: fatJT, 'there were seven 

brethren; ’ Luke xx. 29, where the reference is to a particular seven. 


218. The following variant forms occur in the Rdmdyan : Cardinals in 

® R&mfiyun. 

1, X*. 4, ^Tfr^. 16, . 

2,3?;. 9, 25, xmtl. 

3, 14, ^Tfx^r. 1000, Sf*. 

To these may be added the anomalous form, *nT¥H, lit-, 

‘ nine-seven,’ i.e., ‘ sixteen.’ The Prakritic form, or 

for ‘sixteen,’ also occurs in the Rdmdyan, and 

even in High Hindi. It is chiefly used in certain phrases of 
a technical character: as, <R*fT, ‘the sixteen digits’ (of 
the sun’s or moon’s diameter), is occasionally substituted 
for ^f, ‘ten,’ as in the phrase, ‘the ten points of the 

compass.’ Many of the above forms merely present differences 
of orthography. 


219. The following are the cardinals in Bhojpuri, Magadhi, 
Maithili, so far as they differ from High Hindi, up to 18. 


and Cardinals in 
Eastern Col¬ 
loquial. 


Bhojpuri, Magadhi, Maithili . 

I, Tuft- JTCUWt jraufriffr. 

2 - *** * (*tf***- 

3, . If- 

4, snfx . '®rrfr* 

c. wt, Sf*- sit- 

8, TO- . 

9. «T5. 

II. X'nXf. JHTTX 5 - 

15, tPfXf- T ^ 75 - 

16. ^TTf- 
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[§ 220 . 

o. By the operation of the law, mentioned § 117, a short vowel in an 
initial syllable, not penultimate, is often, though not invariably, shortened; 
as also in some other cases, given below. Illustrations are: in Bhojpuri, 

pane*, 21 ; ppifire, 31 ; PPWfe, 61 ; in pqf, 1 ; PPWT> 

71; in Maithill, pzR, 1; PJUT 15 . II; pfiW, 21; PPifa^f, 31; PPimfWW, 
41; 42 j ppfft, 51; 53 j or 82. In 

like manner, ^ becomes ^STT; JT; and ^r. TTT; as in the following: 
in Maithill, 43; q'Trrf^ra, 45; 47; 84; 

84; in Magadlii, 89; 74; and in Bhojpdri, 

'PTTft. 94. 

b. In Bhojpuri and Maithill all compounds of sfa, 20, flta, 30, nnd 

40, shorten the vowel of the ultimate, giving, e.g., such forms 
as 19, Tfftrer, 33, 44, etc. But in some Maitliili sub- 

dialects, this 1 is combined with the preceding vowel, as in the following: 
Pffel, 21, fa. 23, ifa, 27. 

c. In Bhojpuri, the penultimate d in WrfcT, 60, is shortened in all its 

compounds: as, e.g., pprafe, 6i, srrafa, 62, etc. In the nineties, the 
M of in all its compounds is softened to Anusvar : as in m 92, etc. 
In Mdgadhi, the tT of in all its compounds, becomes as in 

^npnC» 72, etc. 

d. The following Maithill forms of the cardinals are also to be noted : 

viz., tffct, 27; 28; ^3»RTfPR, 39; 42; p^ffa, 51; 

^iT, 52; and tfPTPPfa. 57; ^*1 nnd 58; f<T^ 

and ^13, 64; fTO*<T, 66; *o, 100. 

c. In the eastern dialects, in the numerals, as in many other words, 
is optionally written for and sometimes, again, the diphthong is 
resolved: as in or for H. H., 24; or 

TOR, H. H., 54. 

220. The following forms also occur, many of winch are to be re¬ 
garded as presenting, not dialectic variations, hut merely differences of 
spelling. 
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1.1FB. 43,61,11^13. 90,^. 

2,^*r. 44, vpTRfa- 63,%^. 

6,^:. 46,*^T^ta. 68,^313. 9ljip$IT«ft- 

ll.WTf- 48,TJ33T^T. 71, Tl^f vlT- ' 

19,wNr. 49, 73,f^TfT. 

21, JW»f. 73,xrqf^T- W*TC- 

27, ¥tIT$¥. 5 IT^T^- 76, *lpTT- 96, *1^. 

suipiifar. 53, %qir. 8 i, \mwh- 97, ¥rn^. 

32, 54, ¥^*1. 82, ¥TlY g JfaafP!¥- 

33, “rj?^. 55, 87, ¥¥T¥t IfaWT^- 

38,^3*!^. 57, ¥tTT¥¥ 88, ¥3T¥b 100, ¥¥• 

o 

41, 58, 

221. The numbers above one hundred proceed as in Numbers above 
English, except that the copulative conjunction is 
omitted. Thus, ill ¥t ^ ek sau ek, ‘one hundred 

and one;’ rifa ¥t ¥13 tin sau sdth, ‘three hundred 
and sixty;’ TR1 ?3ITT ¥fal ek hajarbis , ‘one thousand 
and twenty.’ 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even 

in the lower numbers: as, ^\a ¥171 4t¥l> ‘seven and 

twenty kalpas passed.’ 

b. The numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes ex¬ 
pressed by writing the smaller number first, with the affix u : 
as, e.g., ¥R\¥f ¥t> ‘a hundred and forty.’ Other modes of 
expression will be noticed in the sections concerning fractional 
and denominative numerals. 

222. The numeral n?|j is added to other numerals in the idioms with 

sense of the English ‘about:’ as, e.g., ¥T¥t¥ 7^, ‘about W- 
forty;’ ¥t Tp$, ‘about a hundred,’—not ¥t TP*, which is 

‘ one hundred and one.’ But to itself the word ¥1^ (Sk. 

¥lf^) is added to give this sense: as, ips WT, £ a 

seer or so of flour.’ 
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Aggregative#. 


Dialectic 

Aggregates. 


a. Tpa is also sometimes used where in English we would 
have the indefinite article. But the English student must 
beware of thus using it too freely. It should only be so em¬ 
ployed, where there is a distinct emphasis on the idea of 
unity: thus, qqi ^5flVT TO ‘a half seer of flour;’ 
TOVT WTW, ‘a half kos.’ 

223. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in the 
inflected plural form. But when they are used to 
denote a totality, as Aggregatives, they may take, both 
in the nom. and obi. cases, the termination Thus, 

char per is ‘ four trees,’ but ^ char on per , 

‘ the four trees;’ so also qfa toi Us de is ‘ twenty came,’ 
but gfaiY '3tnj bison de , ‘ the twenty came.’ In do non, 

1 the two,’ don is the substitute for do. 

a. This termination on, added to the numbers ‘one 
hundred, 5 ‘one thousand/ etc., always denotes an indefinite 
number of these aggregates. In this idiom, saikra is 
substituted for sail, ‘one hundred/ Examples are: 
tTS saikron per , ‘hundreds of trees; 5 hajdrou , ‘thou¬ 

sands; 5 VJTI lakhon rupae , ‘ lakhs of rupees/ 

224. For 'sft in these aggregative forms, Braj has ; 

Marwari, Bikancri, and Hiiroti have ’qf. Special Braj forms 
are also: for ‘the two,’ ‘both,’ for 

‘the three,’ fair; and for ‘ the four,’ 
and In Naipali, these forms terminate in^ or as in 
both,’ ‘ the two; ’ ^rf?T, ‘ the seven; ’ ^f, ‘ the ten;’ etc. 
But the form ‘one,’ for ijqi, is emphatic, by elision and 
contraction, for In Bhojpun and Magadhi, aggrega¬ 
tives terminate in in Maithili, in qft or ^r- In the 

Uumayan, for ‘the two,’ we have gft, ^fsj, and 

in Bhojpun, ; in Magadhi, ; and in 

Maithili, and 

* For the origin of these terminations, on, ain, etc., see § 239. 
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§§ 225 , 226 .] 

a. When an indefinite number of such aggregates is 
denoted, Bhojpuri adds to the series, 100, 1000, etc., and 

to other numerals; as, ‘thousands;’ 

‘ seventies.’ M^gadhi, in such cases, adds ^ or before 

which, ‘ one hundred,’ is hardened to ^; and M ait hill 
adds either or 

b. exceptionally takes the obi. plur. form 5n a 

few places in the Ramayan. 

225. The Hindi idiom in such indefinite expressions as 

‘ one or two/ ‘ four or five/ differs slightly from the English. 
The numbers, except in the case of ‘one 5 and ‘two/ are 
rarely taken consecutively, and the larger very often precedes 
the smaller. The disjunctive conjunction is always omitted. 
Thus we say, tj^i, ‘one or two;’ ‘two four/ = 

‘two or three;’ ^ ‘ten or twenty.’ 

Okdinals. 

226. The Ordinals , up to ‘ sixth/ are as follows, viz :— 

pahld, t pahila f ‘ first.’ xf| Vy { chauthdy ‘ fourth.’ 
dusra, * second.* pdnchwan , 1 fifth.’ 

ffaRJ tfsrd, ‘ third. chhattha, clihathwan, 

‘sixth.’ 

The ordinals above ‘ sixth ’ arc all formed by adding 

wan to the cardinal numbers. Both the a and 
an final of the ordinals are inflected, like Tadbhava 
adjectives of the same terminations, to n and it for the 
obi. masc., and i; i and in for the fern. Thus, from 

das, ‘ten,’ is formed daswan. , ‘tenth;’ from 

pachas, ‘fifty,’ pachdswan, ‘fiftieth,’ etc. 

Further examples of the use of the ordinals are: 
ysrai pahili pustak, ‘ the first book;’ satwen parbb 

men, 4 in the seventh chapter; ’ *T^«TF daswan ma/nna, 

‘ the tenth month.’ 


13 
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5alpAI^ na aD< * 227.. In Mapw&H, the ordinals are as follows'first;’ 

Ordinals. and (this l ftS * peculiar to M&rw&ri), 'second;’ Tf^t, 'third;’ 

‘fourth/ ‘fifth;’ and ‘sixth.’ From 

‘sixth’ onward, the ordinals are formed by adding to the cardinals 
the termination ft. The Mewdri forms essentially agree with the 
Mapvdfi. Before the termination a final is shortened; as in 
STTTJTt. 12th, etc. Bikaneri agrees with the above, except in 
‘first;* as also Haroti. All these inflect to for the obi. masc. 
sing., and the plural; and to ^ for the fern. sing, and plur., except 
Haroti, which has In Naipali, the series runs, tfpit ‘ first,’ fwfr. 
' second,* fat. ‘third,* ‘fourth,’ ‘fifth,* %2^f, ‘sixth;* 

from which onward, with the exception of tF3, ‘ninth,* the ordinals are 
formed by adding to the cardinal, ^f. The inflection throughout, 
for the obi. masc. sing, and the plur., is, nr. and for the fem., 


Ordinals in E. 228. The eastern colloquials, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
Hindi. present the following variations. For X^^fT, ‘first,’ Bh., Mg., and Mt. 

have TJTfSr; for T 4 second,’ Bh. and Mt., and Mg. aad Mt., 

for cfaTT. ‘ third, Bh. and Alt., and Aft., ^, 

for *rfar, ‘ fourth,* Bh. and Mg. ^3, Bh. also Mt., ’tffa and 

I fl ft H these, except on the border of Bangdl, the forms for 
‘first,* ‘second,’ and ‘third,* are inflected to before nouns, in an obi. 
case ; in S. Bhagalpur the inflection is to a. Bhojpdri inflects to for 
the fem. All three dialects present alternative forms with the pleonastic 
suffix Hi |; as iffaliT. faw or f7TOT3iT. For ‘ sixth,’ 

Bh. has or Mg. or Mt, *3lt, 

$3*. **RT. or ^3^5. All other ordinals in these dialects are 
formed by adding to the cardinal, in Bh., or it; in Mg., or 

It; in Mt., ^f, Jf, VT, |1T, *RT or VT 5 * Thus, ‘tenth,* 

is in Bh., * n Mg., ; in Alt., etc. In all the 

E. Hindi country a long final vowel is very commonly shortened before 
these terminations. 

229. The following dialectic variations occur in the Rama- 
yun, viz., ‘ seventh/ ^T31 j ‘ eighth/ ‘ ninth.’ 
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230. When referring to the lunar days, another set of Names of 
ordinals is used. The month is reckoned as consisting of 
two parts, each of 15 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing 
and waning half of the moon. The waning half is commonly 
called or w<0; the waxing half, or The 

month is reckoned to begin with the full moon, and the lunar 
days are counted twice in a month from one to fifteen. 
Although the names of these days are, strictly speaking, 
numeral adjectives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
ftlfa, ‘a lunar day/ this noun is rarely written, and they are 
practically used as nouns. They are as follows, the Mapvcin 
variants being given in the second column:— 


Names of the Days of the Month . 


H.H. 

Mar. 

H.H. 

Mir. 

ist, p ariw< i- 

vqw- 

8 th, cuthtami. 

TOW- 

2 nd, ddj. 

1^101- qfa- 

Uth, naumk. 

(WWW?)- 

3rd, rfta ttj. 

wta. 

10 th, dasmk . 

^ww. 

4 th, xffa chauth. 


11 th, ljift| ekddasi. 

Wtlrw. 

5th, panchamf. 

12 th, dwadasL 

TOW. 

0 th, grg: chhatth. 

to- 

13th, terus. 

^TW. 

7 th, sattami. 

WTWW- 

14th, chauda*. 

wt^w- 


15th, WTC amavas , or JTTTO mdvas. 


a. The days of the second fortnight are reckoned in the 
same way, except that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is 
called qqfwTWt, q»ff or WT, Br. q;qf or qqft, May. qww or q;q. 

Os <K Os CK Os Os Os 

b, Mew&ri employs not only the forms above given for M&rw&ri, but, as 

alternative, the following: 1st; 2nd; 4th; 5th; 

TO. 6th, Jrfa>7th; qrrt. 8th; 9th; or 10th; 

WTTT1T. Ilth; WITH. 12th; 7**, 13th; 14th; TOPHT, 

loth; and for the 15th of the 1st fortnight, full moon, TJIfJT. To the 
final vowel of these forms Anusvdr is occasionally added; as in 

7th, etc. 
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c. Sometimes the lunar days are denoted by the Sanskrit 
ordinals throughout. In so far as these differ from the above, 
they are as follows:— 

1st, prathami. 7th. naptaml. 


2nd, dwitlyd. 

3rd, Tpfrqr tritlyfi. 
4th, chaturthl. 

6th, fihaxjitf. 


9th, vpnft navaml . 

10th, dashaml . 

13th, trayodashL 

14th, chaturdashL 


Fractional Numbers. 


231. The fractional numbers are very irregular. The 
more common are the following:— 

^ | -i, paune , lit., ‘ a quarter less than.* 

( chauthdl. If, STT savd. 

h tMl - 4, derh. 

i, ^nvrr ddhd. aj, arhui, or vk dhdl. 

I. tfa paun. + £, sdrhe. 


232. Of the above, xrr^ff pao is often used by itself to 
denote ‘ a quarter of a seer ; 9 so that chauthdl should 

be preferred where there is any chance of ambiguity from the 
use of the former word, xftif paune , prefixed to any number, 
or noun of measure, denotes a quarter less than that number 
or measure; 'qffl sav&> similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter 
more than that number or measure. derh is similarly 
used, to denote one and a half times such number or measure. 
When either of these three stand alone, unity is to be under¬ 
stood; but in this case xfa paun is the substitute for 
it is used with units only. aphat, used alone, is 2£; 

prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes two 
and a half times that number or measure. W[% safhe is never 
used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it 
denotes one half more than the following number or measure. 
It is never used with ‘ one ’ or ‘ two,’ where and take 
its place. ^IVT adhd, ‘ half,’ is very commonly shortened to 
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adh before numerals ; as WV nt ddh sau, 50. For TOt, 
the Sk. qnf is sometimes used. 

a. The following examples will illustrate the use of these 
fractional numbers:— 

i X i=i. tj-nfr ddh pdo. 250, it arhdi sau. 

8ava pdo, 375, paune char sau, 

iw-f, vnfr derh pdo. 450, sarhe chdr sau. 

2jxi=f, arhdi pdo. 1225, ^31TK savd hajdr . 

2|, ^PTT savd do, 1500, ^ ^TTT hajdf. 

6 J tTfa sdrhe pdnch. 1725, 'X.paunedo hajdr. 

7|, ^ TO paune dth, 2500, arhdi hajdr. 

75, qt»| ^ paune sau. 3500, ^Tllo it*! sa rhe tin hajdr. 

150, it derh sau. 150,000, WP$[ derh lakh. 

b. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as 

follows: qffa derh kos, ‘a kos and a half;’ q*t% *nt 

paune das gaj, £ 9f yards;’ arhdi man, ‘2J mans ;’ 

trnft pao chittak, ‘ \ chittdk ;’ «ITT? sarhe 

bdrah hath, 4 12J cubits;’ nqy sav * haras, £ a year and a 
quarter.’ 

233. Marwdri presents but few and unimportant variations Dialectic 
in the fractionals. For the inflected q final of some of the 
forms, it has sri, as in nouns and adjectives ; as in qt»n, 

H.H. qtif. But for 2J, I have met, not only niTT> as 
above, but also, with the added Prakritic qj, thus, 

*TPCT qq. ‘ t' v <> years and a half.’ 

234. Mewiiri exhibits the following forms : qyq, is ^nft. *; 

W> Us it?. Hs ft. i|s w ft. sis v?it> a*; *rr?T 

n]^. 3|, etc. 

235. Grierson gives the following variant forms of the Fractionals as 
occurring in the eastern colloquial dialects. 

h Bh., in. tffaT. q*qy; Bh., Mg., qTq i Mt„ qt, qr, itHT- 
b Bh., fireft i %•> Mt„ ^ri; Mt., fafTT> lit, foft 
tTTT^'R. 
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h Bh.,^TO,^tfT; Bh„ Mg.^fWi W/TOI** 

I, Bh., tftm; Mg., Mt, iffal, tffi}, Tfft^T *T. 

-l, Bh., xflWT. ; Mg., fa?. 

U, Bh., Mg., Mt., ^n?rr, B| *-» wr*rr- 

Mt., %fT, ^c- 

2J, Bh., ^n?T ? Bh., Mg., Mg., Mt., ’TO, WT- 

^rtrqi. 

+h Mt., «T^r 

Proportionals. 

236. To express proportion, aprr guna or *pr gun is 
added to the numerals, some of which then assume forms 
slightly different. Illustrations are the following: <|W»TT 
dugund, ‘ two-fold; ’ ^Tprr chauguna , ‘ four-fold; ’ 
tiguna ,‘ three-fold; ’ *T?fjpn satguna, ‘ seven-fold; ’ ^FT*J*TT 
dasguna , ‘ten-fold;’ ^r»rr saugund, ‘a hundred-fold.’ 

a. Besides the affix is also sometimes added to a 

few numerals, in a similar sense: as, , ‘ double;’ fTl^XT, 

‘ three-fold.’ 

b. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea 
of a string or cord is involved, may be similarly added: 
as, fTWITl, ‘triple;’ 'qfapfT, ‘quadruple.’ 

Denominatives. 

237. Multiplicatives, such as the English ‘twice,’ and 
‘thrice,’ are not found in Hindi. The Hindi idiom is 
illustrated in such phrases as the following, viz.: 

do satte chaudah , lit. ‘ two sevens, fourteen; ’ 
tin panje pandr ah, ‘three fives, fifteen;’ which 
coiTespond to the English idioms, ‘ twice seven is 
fourteen,’ and ‘tliree times five is fifteen.’ Numbers 
thus used may be termed Denominative numerals. They 
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have, in many cases, a form slightly different from that 
of the Cardinals. These special forms are as follows:— 



( ekarn . 


chauka. 

1 , 

' ^ kam. 

4, 

\ chaukd . 

n, 

santa. 

4i, 

^jYxfX dhonchd . 

u. 

danrha. 

5, 

partje. 

deorha. 

5 h 

tff^X ponchd. 

2 , 

X£iXT d&nd. 

6, 

^^X chhakka. 

2£> 

1 tTW dhama . 

6k, 

^It^X khoqchd . 

dhdmd. 

7, 

satte. 


!<ft tt. 

n, 

satoqchd. 

3, 

\ 7ft3 tlna. 

8, 

at the. 

3*. 

( hdntd. 


narna . 

hontd. 

9 , 

(if^XT namma . 


10 , dahdm. 


238. The above are the only numbers which present peculiar 
forms, and even these forms are not substituted in every case. 
The only way to master their idiomatic use, is to commit the 
multiplication-table to memory. Meantime the following re¬ 
marks will suffice. commonly written 3 i> is substituted 

for 335 , in the series of £ one ’ only: as, 3fT7; ^ lit., ‘ four 
ones four,’ i.e., ‘ once four is four.’ I n the first of the series, 
however, we have simply 33^7 33 J, ‘once one is one,’ probably 
a contraction for Tj35 3 i TJ 3 i; and in the second, 3 i I» 
all other places in the table 331 is the substitute, as, e.g., ^ 
33 i ^T, ‘ten times one is ten.’ From the series of ‘two’ on¬ 
wards, rn is used as the Denominative numeral for ; 
compare the Marathi form of the numeral, ^t?j. From twos 
to tens, the fern, form, is used; from tens onward, the 
masc. Thus, , / X 2 = 14, but 3TTf ^rr 

12x2 = 24. xft is substituted for from threes to tens 
only; in all other cases, rffa is used. Thus, 7ft 3"R;f > 
4x3=12; 13 m 7ft3 *7!7ft*r 11x3 = 33. From threes 
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onward, (pronounced chauka before consonants), is the 
substitute for ^TT > in the twos, the longer form, ^faiT, is 
preferred. Thus, q-fa ’qfa xfNl, 5 x4 = 20; ’ST?, 

2x4 = 8. q% is the substitute for qt^X throughout: as, 
qil q'qTXT, 10x5 = 50. The sing, form, ‘six,’ is used 

from eleven on; from two to eleven, the plur., ^fjj, is 
preferred ; as, tTK 4 X 6 = 24; tTT, 

12x6 = 72. ‘sevens/ (as if plur. of ^PtIT)> is used 

throughout, except in the elevens, where is employed; 
e.g., w TOrsifa, 6x7=42; but *?rn;i trm tomtit > 

11x7 = 77* Similarly is used for‘eight/ except in the 
elevens, where we have isrre; e.g., qfq ^ 5 x 8 = 40; 

*STTT? '?rra , 11x8 = 88. is used for nine in the 

twos only; «!7!TT) from the threes to the tens; A is retained 
in the elevens; TOT is used from the twelves onward. Thus, 
TOT TOTTI* 2x9=18; xfn; MTO Wffal, 4x9 = 36; 
■Wl ’ft fTOT’ft, 11x9 = 99; TO TWi *ft W3, 

12x9= 108. is substituted for in every in- 

stance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are employed as 
Denominatives. 

a. In the multiplication table the word utar , * over,’ is sometimes 
added to the smaller number in the numerals from 100 to 200. In this 
case the word sau always comes last, as, e.g., blsotar sau , 120. Observe 
that blsotar = blsa + utar . 


b. The fractional Denominatives from 3 £ to 7 } are chiefly used in 
surveying. Sometimes is used for and #37. ff^T. for 

*ZT, *t7T. 


c. In numeration the words Tjqrr^, and fqj% 

are used respectively for ‘units/ ‘tens/ ‘hundreds.’ 
In the headings of the multiplication-table, for !£, and 
2 h, TOTOT and qjf*n are the forms employed; i.e.,— 
to imitate English idiom,—‘the one-and-a-quarters/ ‘the 
two-and-a-halfs.’ 
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239 The following are the M&rwdfl and Me wap forms of the Dialectic 

~ . . Denominatives 

Denominatives:— 


Mur. 

Mew, 

Mar. 

Mew, 

Mdr. 

Mew. 

■•’it 

H*. 

5, Tj%, XTR. 

tfafT- 

8, *f. 

*3t 

2.51ft. 

fun- 

. |**.*%. 
’i*i. 


4* 

*mt. 

3, ift, tt^t • ?rtn- 


ln${. 


4, tfa. 


7, 


10, VTR- 

fT. 


a. The following forms of the Fractional Denominatives are used in 
Mewari: 1^, I > 2^, fiH[j 3^, i^ZTl 4^, 


240. The eastern dialects present the following forms of the 
Denominatives:— 

Bhojpurl. Mugadhi, Maithili. 

, past- ^T. ^t, 


Bhojpurl. Mu gadh l. Maithili . 

l («*T,psT,jn*ri;.ti. past- ^T. ^t, 

’l p?*,* p%.» 

U, W3T- S*TT, At Mg. and *PT5, 

w*, *rot. 

ft?T. ftWK- 

2 , <piT. fjift, 

*V- i ffST- ft**- 

wt- As Mg. and ’jfyt *T*- 

“ ' , w^n> *?*n- 

ifalT. afar- <ft. fw> fwv. 

3, fTT, fW. PPVT, filft. 

. fTifrl. fin. 

^di. T.nfn* y^i> Fil* ^3T»»yI)^j i, 

irf. 

4 tffa, tf|%, As Bh. 

4 h WT, vNt, sfar- *fr?T, 

<K 

fr^r- 


* Only used in pxfi or p§| PK, * once one is one.’ 
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BhojpM. MdgadkL 

MaithilL 

5 , n^f, uro. v*n>' T ^- 




54 , Tnrrr- ^iNt- 

thNt. ^T. 


As Mg., -5%, WT^R- 

wv*- 

64, ^Nt- 

^f^T. ^f^T. ^f%- 

7 , sra. 

As Mg., and 

74, ^ffaT- Wanting. 

*n#srr. 

8, Tire. 

vf, *3"T. 

9, MTlt> WWtiC* 


10 , 

«P? 0 > 

*fon;T- 

^?1r- 


>*t, 

^T- 

241. In Eastern Hindi, the numbers above 100 assume peculiar forms 
wheu used in the Multiplication Table, as follows. For io«, 

is substituted throughout. From 100 to 120, the smaller number is 
prefixed to the larger with the word ‘above/ intervening as in 

High Hindi, ^ with a preceding becoming by sandhi ; as in PsjftTTWt, 
•01. *14, etc. From 120 to 160, and optionally from 

110 to 120, and from 160 to 170, the two numbers are connected by 
the vowel instead of as in 130; 156, etc. 

In all these forms it is to be remembered that the rules for the shortening 
of antepenultimate vowels commonly take effect; also in the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th decade, in most cases, the penultimate short vowel is lengthened ; as 
in qincTfrcft, 115 ; 126 , etc. 


# Only used in the phrase ‘ five times five are twenty-five/ 

t Only used when in the product we have the words TJ^Ef or"lf, ‘five;' 
excepting however, , 15, and 25. 
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a In the first decade W is inserted before WT in the following 

m s fiwforoh 103; 104 ' 

io6- 107 - For 103, the form is ’ * nJ {or 

no, In tl,e n ' ,net ’ les » ^ betomes ^; as * Q i!W- 


Collectives. 


242. The terminations K\ a and ^ I are added to some 
of the cardinals, to denote collective numbers; as, 

Msa, ‘ a score; ’ Wrfiift battisi , ‘a thirty-two; ’ ^rsftaT 
chalisa , ‘a forty.’ Besides these, the following words 
are used as collective numbers, viz.:— 
wtrr >/•«. i . , *rnft gdhi, ) „ , 

; ‘ a pair/ | 1 a five/ 

j»r l >> wr pwja ,) 

ai?T gandd , ‘a four* (chiefly of kori, * a score/ 

cowries). saikra, * a hundred/ 

a. The cardinal numbers are often used as collectives, without any 
change of form. 


Derivation of the Numerals. 

243. The Hindi numerals are all derived from the Sanskrit, through 
intermediate Prakrit forms; and by referring to the column of Hindi and 
Prakrit numerals given below, and the general principles set forth in 
Chap. III., the student will be able himself to demonstrate the origin of 
most of the various forms. We only note a few particulars. 

The data for the Prakrit numerals are far from complete. I am 
indebted to Beames for the collection of the forms given in the following 
table:— 


Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

1. ekka. 

ikka, ik, eh . 

5. pancha. 

pdnch. 

2. do, (Sk. dm, dvi). 

doya, dol, dhi. 

6. chha (Sk. shasji). 

chha, chhc. 


do. 

7. 8utta. 

sat . 

3. £tnn»(neut. trini). 

tin, tin. 

8. attha. 

dth. 

4. chatt/iri , (for Sk. 

chdri, chur. 

9. nda, (Sk. nav(t). 

nava, nau. 

neut. chatvdri). 


10. dasa. 

das . 
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Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

11. ear ah a. 

igdrah, 

19. ehunuvmi, 

unci is, unis. 


gyartih. 

unavisdi. 


12. vdraha. 

bdrah. 

20. vlsiii 

bis . 

13. teraha . 

ter ah. 

30. tlsd. 

tts . 

14. chauddahii 

chdridasa, 

40. chattallsd . 

Mils. 


chaudah. 

50. panndsd . 

pachas. 

13. pannaraha. 

panara, pan* 

60. satthi. 

sat hi, sd th. 


dr ah, panaruh. 

70. sattari. 

sattar . 

16. (. mraha ).* 

sorah, solah . 

80. asli. 

assi. 

17. sattaraha. 

8a t tar ah , 

90. naiie. 

nave . 


sa trah. 

100. sata, say a, 

8aye, sai, sau . 

18. attharaha. 

afharah. 

8UU . 


244. Sanskrit presents for ‘ two,’ 

dva and di)i, the former of which 


yields the High Hindi do, and the latter, the dialectic forms, doya, doi,dui, 
and dvaL In tin, ‘ three/ the n represents the n of the Sk. neut. form, 
trtni ; f O.B. retains the inasc. form in tray a. In like manner the final 
ri and r of chart and char points to the Sk. neut. chatvdri ; while the 
Kammji chau represents the Sk. inasc. chatur. This preference for the 
neut. plur. termination, reminds one of the common use of the same in the 
plural of substantives, 

245. In the aeries from * eleven’ to ‘eighteen’ inclusive, the d of the 
Sk. dashan becomes r in High Hindi, except in chaudah , 14, and solah, 16. 
A similar substitution of r for a dental, occurs in the compounds with 
snttnr, 70, where r is for the last t of the Sk. saptati. In chaudah , the 
retention of the original d is due to the influence of the r of chaturdashan , 
still retained in the archaic Hindi form, chdridasa, in which, however, the 
u of chatur has disappeared. In solah, d has suffered a further change, 

* Conjectural: Beames gives the conjecture, solaha , hut as soraha is 
found uniformly in the older Hindi, and the r seems to be sustained by 
other Prakrit analogies, I prefer to regard the change to l as the later of 
the two. 

t A similar neut. form, don for do, regularly used in Marathi, is retained 
in Hindi, as the base of the Aggregative form, donon, § 223, 
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through r to L The regular form, soruha , is however used by Tulsi Das, 
and other writers in Eastern Hindi. Tulsl also uses an archaic form, 
shodaska, in which d has become d, through the influence of the initial 
cerebral. 

246. In the twenties, the labial b , for v of the Sk. vinshati , has dis¬ 
appeared in all compounds except chaubis, 24, and chabbis, 26 ; so also p 
has vanished in unchds , 49, for the older timpano has. On the other hand, 
the labial element of dvi is preferred to the dental in bis, 20, and the whole 
series, bdfs, 22, battis, 32, etc., to bdnave, 92; as also in bdrah, 12, for Sk. 
dvddashan. 

247. The numbers of the series, unis, 19, untis, 29, untdlls , 39, etc., 
have arisen from the combination of the Sk. tinu, ‘ lessened/ with the next 
higher number. Thus even in Sanskrit, we have for navatrinshut , the 
alternative form, ekonachatvdrinshat , = H.H., untalls, lit., ‘forty less one 
and already in Sanskrit this eka was dropped, as in Sk. tinavinshati , for 
navadashan, H. undls or unis, Navdsl, 89, and nindnave , 99, are exceptions 
to this rule for the series, and follow the same law as the preceding 
numbers of each series. 

248. The l which appears in the compounds with c fid Its, 40, is explicated 
by a reference to the Prakrit form of this numeral, chattdlisd, wherein the 
l has been substituted for the r of the Sk. chatvdrmshat, It is therefore 
inaccurate to say that l is substituted in these cases for the oh of chilis, 
which letter in all this series has disappeared entirely; the hiatus, caused 
by its elision being marked by the inserted y in baydlls , for dvichatvarinsluit. 
In the fifties, the p of the Sk. panchdshat has been softened to w in iktiwan , 
51, bdwan , 52, chauwan, 54, satdwan , 57, and athawan , 58, though retained 
in the remainder. Beames is inclined to regard the r of tirpan , 53, as also 
of tirsnth , 63, tirdsi, 83, and tiranawe , 93, as merely euphonic. But I 
prefer to see in it a survival of the r of the original Sanskrit forms, 
tripanchdshat , etc., just as in chaurdsl , 84, is retained the r of the Sk. 
chaturashtii . 

249. Sau or sai, 100, has arisen from the Sk. shatam ; the former 
through the Pr. s'du , the latter through the Pr. sayan, in which y has been 
inserted to fill the hiatus after elision of t . The l of E.H. sala represents 
the d of the Mg. Pr. sadan, for Sk. shatam . 

250. The termination on, dial., tin , ain, etc., added to the numerals to 
form aggregatives, as in donon , ‘ the two/ bisoy,, * the twenty/ lakhon , 
‘hundreds of thousands/ represents the termination yam, added in 
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Sanskrit to form ag’gregfatives; so that bison, e.g., presupposes a Sanskrit 
form, vinshatayam . It is thus quite inaccurate to say, with some, that in 
these cases the regular termination on of the H.H. obi. plural, has been 
assumed into the nominative. The coincidence of this form with that of 
the obi. plural, is purely accidental. 

251. The irregular fractional numbers are probably derived as follows: 
Poo, ‘J/ with its equivalents, comes from the Sk. pada , Pr., pdu, pdo. 
Paun, J, and paune , are derived from the Sk. pddona, pada + dna, 

Pr. pdona , * a quarter less.’ Adhd, ‘ J,’ is from arddhaha , secondary form 
of Sk. arddha; savd, or, as a prefix, ‘ + £,* Pr. savau is from the Sk. 

sapdda (sa + pdda) ‘ with a quarter/ Sdrhe , ‘ + i,* (obi. of sdrhd, 
not used, (is regularly formed from the Pr. saddhao , Sk. sardhaka , 
sa + ardhakn , ‘ wilh a half.’ The more difficult problem of the origin of 
the series, 2|, 3J, 4^ is explicated by the aid of the intermediate Prakrit 
forms furnished by Dr. Hoernle in his Grammar/ by which he makes it 
clear that they have arisen from the combination of the Sk. urdha with the 
ordinal next higher. Thus the immediate antecedent of derh , ‘ H,’ and 
its variants, is the Pr. divaddhe , derived, through transposition, from Pr. 
uddhadime , easily connected with the Sk. arddha -f dvitlya , lit., * half- 
second.* Arhdi , * 2^,* has in the Pr. the antecedent form, addhdijja , 
(for addhdid ), a form which has arisen through contraction from Pr. 
addha + taxjjd = Sk. arddlia + tritiyd. Similarly, hfintd , etc. ‘3|* has 
for its antecedents, Pr. addhuttha , presupposing forms, addhottha = 
atftMa + autthu == atfeMa + chant t ha, for Sk. ariMa -f chaturtha . Again, 
* 4^,* dhonchd, etc. is traced back to a similar Sk. combination, through 
the Pr. addhaunchiiu, for addhavAnchau, in which t> is for Sk. p, as in 
several of the fifties, etc., pointing thus to a Sk. original, = arddha- 
pahchuma . It is impossible, however, to carry this system of derivation 
further in this series, as evidently in pdncha, *5^,* khonchd, * 6^,* and 
satonchd, ‘ 7£,* the first element is the numeral preceding. This is plain 
at sight in ponchd, satonchd; and in khonchd, evidently the kh, as often, 
is for the Sk. sh of shash. With the derivation of dhonchd so clearly 
made out by Hoernle, I now reject my former suggestion of a combination 
with uchcha, and see no reason to doubt Hocrnle*s theory that these are 
simply ‘anomalous forms,* ignorantly made up by the common people, 
after the analogy of the foregoing dhoncha . The forms of the Collectives 
and Multiplicatives with a k termination, are directly descended from the 


* Grammar of the Gautjian Languages: pp. 269, 270. 
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Sauskrit, which forms Collectives by adding the suffix Aw, or sometimes, kard t 
which latter is illustrated by the Hindi suikrd and its equivalents. The 
forms in a (except Mnd t Sk. dvigunaka ) are formed by the addition of the 
suffix a used to form abstract nouns. 

252. Most of the ordinals are derived from the corresponding Sanskrit Derivation of 
ordinals through intermediate Prakrit forms. Thus, e.g., damdn , 
pachdswdn y have respectively arisen from the Sk. dashama and pahcha - 
shattama. Pahild , ‘ first,’ is connected with the Sk. prathama through the 
Mg. Pr. padhamille, dh having (exceptionally) become h f after the analogy 
of other aspirates; the l is simply a pleonastic suffix. The derivation of 
the peculiar forms dfora and tlsrd is not so clear. Hoernle explains the 
srd of the termination as having arisen from the Sk. srita, ‘moved;* 
assuming, e.g., a Sk. form, dvmrita , antecedent to the Pr. dusaliye . 

a . The ordinals used to denote the days of the lunar fortnight are derived 
directly from the feminine of the Sanskrit ordinals; the fern, noun, tithi , 

‘a lunar day,’ being understood. Thus, e.g., pariwd, ‘the first (day),’is 
for prathama , through resolution of the original conjunct, elision of th> 
and softening of m to w. Duj and tij , ‘ the second’ and ‘ the third,* come 
respectively from dvitlya and tritiyd, t in both cases becoming elided, and 
y being hardened to j. 
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CHAPTER YIIT. 

PRONOUNS (^JIT*) AND PRONOMINALS. 

253. The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other languages, 

exhibit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear 
in the regular system of declension; although, indeed, 
the analytical forms, even in pronominal declension, 
largely prevail over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoun, 
except in some of the Rajputana dialects, has quite lost 
the distinction of gender, which was still retained in the 
Prakrit. There is no distinctive pronoun for the third 
person; the demonstratives yah, 

‘this,’ wah, ‘that,’ and, after a relative pronoun 

expressed or implied, the correlative 
pronoun, so, supply its place. 

Rem . The Hindi technical terms for person are: for the 1st person, 
; the 2nd person, JTfcER ; the 3rd person, . 

254. In the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, $r 
main and turn, yT ra appears as the sign of the genitive, 
instead of qiT kd, and is appended to a stem different 
from that which we find in any other case. The Reflexive 
pronoun, 'VTO dp, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflec¬ 
tional gen., wit apnd, for the Sk. vrraw. In none of 
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the pronouns, except in the case of the ag. sing, of the 
1st and 2nd persons, is the base in the oblique cases 
identical in form with the nom. sing. 


255. It will aid the memory to observe the close analogy Pronominal 
ill the declension of the different pronouns. In both Demon- Elements * 
stratives, the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, 

Sf appears as the inflective sign of the oblique singular 
throughout; and if or, in the longer forms, nh, as the 
sign of the oblique plural. A similar analogy will be found to 
run through each of the dialectic systems of declension. 

Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties of declension, 
an initial palatal , viz., (rarely if,) its long vowel, t;, or its 

gun diphthong, \ j, or the cognate semi-vowel, n*, marks the 
Proximate Demonstrative; an initial labial , viz., u, its long 
vowel, its gun diphthong, yft, or its cognate semi-vowel, 
marks the Remote Demonstrative; initial marks the 
Relative; or ?f initial, the Correlative; and sfj, the Inter¬ 
rogative pronoun. Thus the declension of any one of these 
five pronouns may be transformed into that of any other, by 
simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. Thus, to 
tabulate the above, we have, iu High Hindi, the following 
pronominal bases:— 



P ox. Bern . 

Rem. Bern. 

Rel. 

Carrel. 

In t err. 

Nom. 



* 


* 

Ohl. 


* 

fa 

fa 

fai 


a . The idea of indefiniteness is expressed by adding to the 
interrogative inflected base, in High Hindi, ^ f, in other 
dialects, or ^3f, or with the aspirate, ff, or 

b . After the same analogy are formed from these pronominal 
bases six classes of adverbs, which will be noticed in Chap. XI. 

u 
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256. The First Personal pronoun is declined as follows: 


main, 1 1.’ 


Singular. 


Pluhal. 


N. main, 4 1/ 


ham, 4 we/ 
, W*? hamon. 


Ac. (»Tft mujhe, , fjf hamon, 

i » . ‘me,’‘tome.’ . , ,, 

D. (gff qrt mujh ko, f JT / -s ham or ‘ us,’ ‘ to us.’ 

hamon ko, 

Air. main ne, 4 by me.* 7 ham or 

-N. !> if , * by us/ 

^?TT) hamon ne, 

A I), % muj/i se, 4 from me/ STf ) ^ ham or 

* * , * from us/ 

) hamon se, 

O. WH merd (-% -ft) (-re, -rl), hamdrd (- X,-to (-re, -r/), 

4 my/ 4 mine/ 4 our/ ‘ours.* 


j ^ mujh men, 4 in 5 or ) *T, ham, hamon 4 in’ or 

XJ^, or par, 4 on me/ ) XJ^, men, or par, ‘onus/ 


257. After the same model is declined the Second 
Personal pronoun, 

rT tu } ‘thou.’ 

C\ 

Singular. Plural. 


N. H id, 4 tliou/ 


3* turn, ‘you/ 


Ae. 1 H^I tujhe, H3FW tumhen 

* ‘thee/ 4 to thee/ ^ * 

d. g* A turn or ‘you/ 4 to you/ 

tumhon ko, 

Ag*. H % t& ne, 4 by thee/ HH ) turn or 

*■ ^ R. , ‘ >>y you-’ 


*■ * _a-}- w , ‘ l>y you.’ 

H<H5TJ tumhon ne, 

Ab. HIJ if tujh se, 1 from thee/ HIT 1 r* ium or 

Mon,y™- 

O- terd (-% -fD ('-re, -ri), tumhdrd -ft) (-re, 

4 thy/ ‘thine/ ri), 4 your/ 4 yours/ 

L «_/ tujh men, 4 in * or . 3" 1 ?f, turn, tumhon 4 in ’ or 


nr. or par , 4 on thee/ J XJ^, men, or par , 4 on you/ 
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258. For we sometimes find <jtUTT ; as in llnndhir 

aur Prem Mahini, passim. In the dat. and acc. sin K ., we 
occasionally find the forms, ^ ^ an d i„ an ex¬ 

ample in Pincott’s Hindi Manual, also ?j^ ^; thus, 

WT ¥t JrN , * ask for yourself what you may 

desire.’ But this employment of the genitive in ^ as an 
oblique stem, although the common usage in the eastern 
dialects, is rare in High Hindi, and is not to be imitated. 

259. In the above pronouns, the plural forms, and Use of Sing, 
as in the corresponding English pronouns, are often used for andllur> 
the singular. The singular of the 1st person is to be preferred, 

in High Hindi, to the plural used in a singular sense; although 
herein usage varies. The sing, of the 2nd Personal pronoun 
is used to express familiarity, chiefly by women among them¬ 
selves, and by a man to his wife and children. Used by 
a guru * to his disciples, or by a man to his servants and 
dependents, it seems to connote with this also a suggestion of 
the inferior position of the person addressed; and hence, as 
used by men to equals and superiors, it easily becomes ex¬ 
pressive of aversion and contempt. Indeed, it so readily 
suggests this, that one should be very cautious about using it, 
even to one’s servants. 

260. The usage of the 2nd Personal pronoun in addressing Address to the 
the Deity seems to be as yet somewhat unsettled. There can Deity * 

be, I think, little doubt that, strictly speaking, the Honorific 
pronoun, ^nq,f would be regarded by Hindoos as the proper 
form in this case, but the pronoun requires words which are 
in regimen with it to be in the plural. But, in the Urdu, on 
the contrary, under the powerful influence of the Muhammedan 
monotheism, the singular of the 2nd Personal pronoun is em¬ 
ployed, as in English; and hence it has come to pass, that 


* A Hindoo religious guide, 
f Vid. infra, § 270. 
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under this Urdu influence, missionaries and native Christians 
in India address God with even in Hindi. It seems likely 
that this latter usage will prevail, if indeed it has not prevailed 
already, as correct in Christian Hindi. 

a. It may be remarked, however, that when the reference 
is to the historic appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
narrating the incidents of his earthly life, is certainly to 
be greatly preferred. It is inconceivable, from a Hindoo 
point of view, that the mass of the people of that day, re¬ 
garding Jesus as an eminent Rabbi, should have addressed 
him as and I thus decidedly endorse the usage on this 
point, of the Baptist Missionary Society’s admirable version 
of the Gospels. 

261. The longer forms, are restricted to a 

plural signification. They are not, however, extensively 
employed, but instead of these, when a plural is intended, 
the word wfal log, duly inflected for the. several cases is 
added to the bases and jjR. Thus, in a plural sense, 
instead of the forms given in the paradigms, in High 
Ilindf we preferably have, N., W*T ; Ac., 

I* g* ; G., wt*iY m, <jr wtnt ; 

etc., etc. 

262. When these pronouns are used appositively with 

any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the 
gen. forms given above, the base of the oblique cases 
must be used, and the postposition, or qft, be 

appended to the following noun only. Thus we must 
translate, ‘of unlucky me,’ 3iT; ‘of us car¬ 
penters,’ jq qq; ‘of you wise men,’ 

; etc. qq would mean, ‘ of our carpenters;’ 

«RT, ‘ of your wise men,’ 
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263. The genitives of the personal pronouns are occasion¬ 
ally used substantively, with the obi. plur. inflection, in which 
case the objects denoted must be determined from the context. 
The following example is from the Bhdgavat Purun : HR 

JT ‘ in other countries there 

have been heroes and braves greater than yours.’ 

264. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
will best appear by exhibiting their declension in a 
tabulated form, as follows. 
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TABLE VII. High HiNDf 




Prox. Demonst. 

Rem 

. Demonst. 

Relative. 



yah, ‘ this.’ 

cff wall, ‘that.’ 

"5ft J°i ‘who, ’ ‘which.’ 


N. 

*T? fa? yah, yih. 

t a)ah, w uh. 

sit jo. 

ri 

Ac. 

D. 

I?? yah, 

ise, or 
g?T is ko. 

^ wah , 

\3% use , or 

^ ms ko. 

sit jo, 

fa% ji*e, or 

faH j‘s ho. 

3 

P 

Ag. 

TH % in ne. 

*“-n 

ws we. 

faH % jin ne. 

OQ 

Ab. 

TIT % is se. 

^ § us se. 

faH % jis se. 


G. 

^iT§ is ka. 

^3TT 5RT§ «»M 

fan grr§ j>s h&. 


L. 

f TT is men, 
pur. 

\ W ms men, 

(ITT P ar • 

[VK par- 


N. 

^Lll *T? ye, yah. 

if, ^ we, wah. 

>• 


Ac. 

D. 

f*f( inhen , 

W lVior 

J iw/iow ko. 

^«T 

^tj 

unhen , 

mw or 

unhon ko. 

jinhen, 
faR ) jin or 

fm*fi j ^ T jinhon ko. 

< 

P 

P 

A* 

1 -s in or 
j inhon ne. 

] 

**ftj 

•v ww or 

unhon ne. 

^ jin or 
jinhon ne. 


Ab. 

\^ in or 
j inhon se. 

l ^ M?1 0r 

unhon se. 

1 ^,/m or 
fSRfM jinhon se. 


G. 

} — z in or 

1 inhonM. 


„ un or 
^^mm/tow fed. 

f^R ] o jin or 

J ^ jinhon kd. 


L. 

| JT in or inhon 
men, par. 

'W|tJ 

•s. 

wworwwfow 

men, par. 

f^R 1 jin or jinhon 

| ftpyf j XR[ men, par. 


Except in the nom., the Remote Demonstrative is very commonly preferred to 
belongs to Brnj. J is often colloquially used for and for 

^ according to § 161. || ij is sometimes used, though less elegantly, for 
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Correlative. 

Interrogative. 

Indefinite. 

s °i 

‘ that.’ * 

kaun, ‘who.’ 

cfiYit k°h 1 anyone.’ 

«t 

SO. 


kaun. 

koi. 

st 

firt 

fire 

SO, 

tise or 

tis ko. 

fil!% 

fire 

kise , or 

kis ko. 

fifcftsit Xkuiko. 

fire% 

tis ne. 

fire^ 

kis ne. 

% kisl ne. 

fire t 

tis se. 

fire ^ 

kis se. 

firet % kisl se. 

fire «rt § 

tis kd. 

fire ^Tf§ kis kd. 

firet^RT§ kisl kd. 


tis men , 

i 

par. 


kis men , 

par. 

P ar - 


4Tt *»• 

fif%‘ tinhen , 

fire or 

fireffj * T tinhon ko. 

fif«I | ^ tin or 

fiPffJ tinhon ne. 

fTH ^ ^ tin or 
fipfrf tinhon se. 

f^nr or 

firstP* 19 tinhon kd. 

fire v ?! tin or tinhon 
fiPftj^T men, par. 


3ffiT kaun. j 

fspff kinhen, 
ftw 1 -y kin or 
fiNtr T kinhon ko. ! 

fire | - kin or 
fiNtJ kinhon ne. 

fip*T ) ^ kin or 
fapftj kinhon se. 

fire \ c kin or 
fipffj 9 kinhon kd. \ 

fire V kin or kinhon 
first hrc men , par. 


the Correlative. t ^ also found in High Hindi books, but properly 

but the forms are inaccurate. § cfff is of course inflected to % or 
the nom. sing.; see Randhlr aur Prem Moliini , passim. 
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265. Observe, that the Relative pronoun, ^t, does not 
precisely correspond to the English Relative, ‘ who,’ ‘ which.’ 
It is rather ‘the one who’ or ‘which,’ ‘that which.’ Thus, 
flft qUfjft ’sn^TT) ‘ the man who came; ’ 5ft ^IfT ¥t 

‘ what I said, that I have done.’ 

266. The plural of the Indefinite pronoun, fit^, is often 
expressed by repeating the pronoun; thus, fitt; fftti ^JT?U, 

‘ some (persons) came; ’ n 5j fqwft fqpfft «fit ^3T, ‘ I saw some, 
(or several) persons.’ This often has an intensive force, i.e., 
‘ some few.’ For the plural of may be the substi¬ 
tute; as, flft% ‘ some (a number) were saying.’ 

Rem. is in fact an interrogative pronominal, meaning * how 

many/ and its use as a plural indefinite pronoun rests upon this fact. 
Compare the English idioms, * how many go ? ’ and ‘ how many go! * 

267. as also, still more rarely, is occasionally 
uninflected in the oblique singular, as in the following from 
the Prem Sugar; ^t«f % fpjrr ‘in what manner 
Krishna was born.’ 

The Emphatic 268. The emphatic particle f) f or ft Id is sometimes 

Affix. 

added to all the above pronouns. In the oblique plural, 
t; in is substituted for the final qft on. 

Examples are, ^fft yahi, ‘this very;’ ?f ft main hi, ‘I 
myself;’ 'aqt ^t usi ko, ‘to that very person;’ g*ff if qjff 
unhin lie kahd, ‘those same persons said.’ But, rarely, ft 
also follows the plur. inflection; as, e.g., ^ft ft % unhon hi se, 
‘ from those very persons,’ or ‘ that very person.’ 

Substantive 269. When any of the pronouns are used substan- 

and Adjective they take the proper postpositions as given in the 

tables. When they are used adjectively, i.e., with a noun, 
if in any oblique case, the inflected form of the pronoun, 
sing, or plur., is placed before the noun, and the post¬ 
position is added to the noun only. 
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Thus we say, us par, ‘on that,’ or ‘on him-, 5 but 

^ w * ghore par, ‘ on that horse ; ’ fa * % **7 

kis ke ghar ko gay a, ‘ to whose house did he go;’ but, fa* 

*ft kis ghar ko, ‘to what house;’ ** ifi % *fa us ke desh 
ke log, ‘ the people of his countrybut, ** id *fa»« desh 
ke log, ‘the people of that country;’ fa* *r jin kd, ‘of 
whom; ’ but, fa**fa*f Wi jin haniyon kd, ‘ the shop-keepers 
whose;’ fa* *ifa*t tin kaviyon ko, ‘ to those poets,’ etc. etc. 

270- Observe, that the longer plural forms, in iff, can 
only be used in a substantive sense; the shorter forms 
may be used either adjectively or substantively. Thus, 

‘ of those horses,’ is ** *iT,—never **T; 

but, on the other hand, we may say either ** % *fT, or 
5f qifT, ‘ he ’ or ‘ they said.’ 

a. But the longer forms are much to be preferred when an 
honorific sense is intended. Colloquially, about Mathurd the 
5 of these forms is often dropped. 

271. The plural forms of these pronouns are used for Respectful 
the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 

The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the word *t* is preferably added to the pronoun, to 
denote plurality. In the oblique cases, this word, with 
the plural inflection, is inserted between the shorter form 
of the inflected base and the postposition. Thus, ‘they ’ 
is *t*; ‘ in their village,’ ** *t*t % *lfa *1‘ those 
who came,’ *fa Vtil; etc. 

272. It will be observed that all the pronouns hitherto 
considered, except the Indefinite, present two forms of the 
acc. and dat. in both the sing, and plur.; the one, purely 
inflectional, in n (sing.) or (plur.); the other, analytic, con¬ 
sisting of the base of the oblique cases with *ff. These may 
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Neuter Indef. 
and Interrog. 
Pronoun. 


Usage of the 
Interrog. Pro 
noun. 


both be used as either dative or accusative; but the forms 
with are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for 

the dative. Sometimes the employment of one or the other 
is determined merely by a regard to euphony, as, e.g., % 

^ 3 % qft f^n, ‘I gave it to the gardener;’ where the 
immediate repetition of 3 ft would have been unpleasant to 
the ear. 

273- All the above pronouns, when used adjectively 
with a noun in the accusative without take the 
nom. form. 

Thus, we may say, 1 ?> ‘the house which I 

see;’ *jf WITT ftffTf, ‘saying this thing.’ So also, when used 
substantively, the nom. form of the accusative may be em¬ 
ployed, but only when the reference is to things: as, 

*tlim *, ‘I say this;’ f* f ‘we say 

those very (things) which we hear.’ But with fitf and 
this usage is not considered elegant. 

274. Besides the Interrogative, kaun, ‘ who,’ and 
the Indefinite pronoun, afti; koi, ‘ any one,’ ‘ some one,’ 
etc., it will be observed that another interrogative pro¬ 
noun, qifT kyd, ‘what,’ and another indefinite pronoun, 
kuchh, ‘ some,’ ‘ any,’ ‘ something,’ ‘ anything,’ is 
employed. The following principles regulate the usage 
of the two Interrogative pronouns (trswr^i 

(1) itf kaun may he applied both to persons and to 
things; firt kyd, to things only, except in expressions 
denoting surprise, as, e.g., q*rr *T*sl kyd murakh, ‘ what 
a fool! ’ More commonly, in such a case, the emphatic 
particle, ft hi, is added to the pronoun, as, 3 *n ft 
ypn kya hi hard raja , ‘ what a great king! ’ 

(2) kaun is used both substantively and ad- 
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§ 275.] 


jectively, in both the nom. and obi. cases, but when used 
substantively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are: kaun hai, ‘ who is it?;’ if faftf 

*STT«IT turn ne kis ko buldya, ‘whom did you call ?;’ faffl ^iT $ 
kis kd hai, ‘whose is it?;’ <BFT kis larke kd, ‘what 

boy’s?; 5 g* fror HfTW % U3?T turn ne kis mahajan se 
puchha, ‘of what banker did you inquire?; 5 fapff ^ t( kis 
ghar men, ‘in what house?. 5 

a. For the plural ciffa is often used; as, jftij 
kaun kaun ae, ‘ who came ? 5 

(3) wr kyd can be used ad jectively in the nom. only: 
in the oblique cases it is always used substantively. 

a. The dat., kdhe ko, ‘ for what,’ is commonly used 

as the equivalent for the English ‘why.’ The gen., an 
kdhe kd, ‘of what,’ usually denotes the material. Examples 
are: <pr ^1 ^TITf turn kdhe ko ae, ‘why have you come?; 5 

Wl ^ y a h kya hai, ‘ what is this ?; 5 aff ?nf| an %yah 
kdhe kd band hai, ‘of what is this made?. 5 


275. The two Indefinit 
koi and kuchh, are both used either substantively 
or adjectively, and of both persons and things. But 
when used substantively, ajtt. koi, like refers to 
persons only, and kuchh, to things only. When used 
adjectively, each may be used to denote both persons and 
things. 


Usage of the 
Indef. Pronoun 


a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used 
adjectively, appears to be this; that kuchh always conveys, 
more or less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their 
use are: f koi hai, ‘ is there any one ?,’ or ‘ there is some 

one; ’ but, kuchh hai, ‘ there is some; 
main ne kisi ko dekha, ‘ I saw some one ; 5 kuchh 

larke ae> ‘ some boys came/ 
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276. kyd is declined in the singular only: 
kuchh is indeclinable. 


a. The obi. form kisti y which many grammarians have assigned to 
kuchh f is properly a dialectic variation of the old form of koL It will he 
found in the tables of dialectic declension. Prof. De Tassy similarly 
assigns to kuchh , old. plur. forms, kinhhn y kinhu7i y * but these are to be 
regarded ns mere variations of kinhon, the obi. plur. of kol . 

TO kyd is declined as follows: 

‘what?’ 


N. ‘ what ? * 

Ac.l 
D. 

Ag. Wanting . 


kdhe koy 4 for what?* 


Singular. 

Ab. % kdhe se ,*from what?’ 
G. IfiTt IT kdhe kd, ‘ of what ? ’ 
kdhe men^W or 
or par , 4 on what ? * 




277. The Honorific pronoun, ap, is used instead of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, h tu or g* turn, whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the per&m addressed. In 
the singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun 
of the second variety of declension; i.e., Nom., TO! dp, 
Acc. Dat., tft dp ko, Gen., ITU IT, etc. 

a. But when more than one person is addressed, the 
plural is denoted by affixing the word log , which is 

then regularly declined throughout the plural, the word 
TOU remaining unchanged: as, to? sift ap log 

dekhiye, ‘ your Excellencies will please to see; ’ It W7 
$ IfTTT W main dp logon se kahta hun, ‘ I say to 
your Excellencies.’ 

h. The Honorific pronoun VPT is also, much more rarely, 
used for the person spoken of, when that person is present, 


* Rudiments de la Langue Hindouf, p. 35. 
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so that the reference will be evident. But in such cases it is 
better to use, instead of iriq, the proper title of the person 
addressed, as, *rrffl, STRT, etc. 

278. The Reflexive pronoun, uto ap, 1 self,’ although, ™* n ^ le3 " V9 
like the foregoing, derived, from the Sanskrit HT3RI., is 
differently declined. The singular number is declined 
as follows:— 


3TTC «/», ‘ self.’ 


n. inn d P . 

. mra ] .. dp ko, 

Ac - ^ m 

J) npne ko or 

wi apne tain. 

Ag. mn % dp ne , 


Singular. 

Ab. % dp se . 

o., wrr (-%,-wt.) apnd (• ne, -nl.) 

irrc ] *if d P or apne 
L - r 

wtj nr met}, par . 


a. The plural forms are the same as the singular, with 
the exception of the gen., irnw liT apas ka , and the loc., 
WRI^i apas men, 1 among themselves.’ 

Examples of their use are: UTTO 1ft apas M 

batchit, ‘mutual conversation;’ % ^ we 

apas men jhagrd karte haiu, ‘ they are quarrelling among 
themselves.’ 


279. The genitive of the Eeflexive pronoun must The Memo 

Genitive. 

always be substituted for the genitive of the other pro¬ 
nouns, when the pronoun refers to the subject of the 
verb, and also in certain other cases, which will be duly 
noted in the chapter on Syntax. For the present one or 
two examples will suffice. 


Thus, ff ^ HTctT 9 wah apne ghar ko jdta hai, 
‘ he is going to his own house;’ but, ff ^ ^ fftirniT t 

wah us ke ghar kojata hai, ‘he is going to his house,’ i.e., the 
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house of another person. Similarly, mTT fTO R fed! 
■^^7 syar apne bil metj c/ihipd ruhd, ‘the jackal remained hid 
in his hole.’ 

280. The genitive mP!T sometimes assumes the plural 

termination dfr, and is then used as a noun, in the sense 
* one’s own people.’ Thus, ifi dTO dfTCT, ‘ he came 

to his own (people).’ It sometimes is thus used elliptically in 
the singular, when the reference is clear: as, dit 

»TTTTj ‘ he struck his own (child, body, etc.),’ as the connection 
may indicate. 

281. It will be noticed that all the shorter forms of the 

Reflexive pronoun are identical with those of the Honorific 
pronoun, VR. Thus, ^ % ITTC lit RTTT may mean, ‘he 
struck you,’ (honorific form), or ‘ he struck himself.’ When¬ 
ever, therefore, the sense might be ambiguous, the longer 
form of the Reflexive is to be preferred combined with mi; 
thus, mi «flt *TTTT can only mean, ‘he struck 

himself.’ 


Dialectic Pronominal Declension. 

282. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pro¬ 
nominal declension of thirteen dialects. Preliminary to the 
tables, the following remarks upon the forms current in the 
more important of these, may be found of service. The Braj 
forms are so uniform and regular as to demand little illus¬ 
tration. The tables exhibit all the common Marw/ip colloquial 
forms. The remarks in the following paragraphs refer 
especially to the Mdrwarf of the ‘ Plays.’ 

Braj Pronouns. 283. Rarely, in Braj, and Tit are used for the genitive 

instead of ^ and ipft: thus, ift ‘thy 

mind I know not;’ ‘but he consumes my 

heart.’ For jftff > I have also met Of the Relative 

and Correlative pronouns, gen. sing, forms, and ?rTO, 
frequently occur in literature. 
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284. The aspirated and unaspirated bases of the 1st Rajputnna 
Personal pronoun are indifferently employed: thus, 

to *!» ‘ hear my supplication;’ irpft ^TTTf* ‘hear my 
word.’ is used alone, as ag. sing., in the following: iff fit 
vst mt;, ‘ I have received the command of my Guru.’ 

Instead of the regular base, if, of the Mdy. obi. sing, of the 
2nd personal pronoun, ft (Braj, ft) is sometimes used; as, 
ft % ijtff fif ‘ Gorakh Nath has led thee astray.’ 

285. t and ■*t are the common nom. sing, forms of the Mirw&ri De- 
two Demonstratives, iff and ff. Thus we read: fit f^t 

ftftf, ‘ he, writing a note ^ ^iff ffrat fif ‘ this treachery 
has the Englishman committed.’ But ft is found for ^ (^jf) 
and ft for fit (f?): as, ift wtift fUf flint, ‘this jogi has 
come into the jungle;’ ftt) ’TTSf TT^j ‘that same lord, 0 
queen! ’ Besides the forms given in the tables, the ‘ Plays ’ 
often use the Braj ft (H.H. <3?f) in the obi. sing.: as, e.g., 
fT ^ ‘(he) has found that;’ where «j is for % (H.H. eft). 

The base also occurs in the (honorific) plur. in the 
following, the postposition *1 of the agent being regularly 
omitted : inn; faift JTffj ‘ he has made (me) immortal.’ % 
occurs in the same case, as in ^ tffjf jjtPT *TT ‘he 

declared to me the knowledge of Brahma .’ Finally, <3 also 
is used as a base in the obi. sing., as in xjtfSfT ^ifT$(> 

‘ Bui gala his wife.’ 

a. In both colloquial Mewdn and Marwari, fit (masc.) and 
fTf or iff (fern.) are uniformly employed for iff, ‘ this,’ and ft 
(masc.) and ff (fern.) for ‘ that.’ The distinction of gender is 
preserved in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the 
regular obi. sing, is f in both these colloquial dialects. In 
the colloquial of Mdrwdr and Mewdr the Relative is very 
commonly used for the Correlative pronoun.* 


* The student will note the difference here indicated between colloquial 
Mafwafl and that of the ‘ Plays/ 
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Mkr. Relative 
& Correlative. 


Mew up 
Peculiarities. 


b. In the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd pers. pronouns, 
besides the forms given in the Tables, the Mairs use 
and 

286. Besides wft, sft and Si are also used for the Relative. 
The most common sing, inflection is 95ft; as, 

‘ in whom dwells that lord of thine.’ This inflected 
form alone expresses the case of the agent, but % is occasionally 
borrowed from the Braj in this and other cases; as, strt % 
tffa tpt? fTTT, ‘ he who placed (his) hand upon (my) head.’ 

287. Besides the forms of the Interrogative given in the 

tables, fat!T and are found in the obi. sing.: thus, in the 
case of the ag., fatj trpft ‘what sinner has led (him) 

astray ?; : ’ tffa iSTR Tfq^lT ,‘ who, leaving his kingdom, 

has practised austerities?.’ So also the regular form, Sfifa, 
occurs in the case of the agent: as, *T itfR f^^TT. 

‘ what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge ?.’ TO?T, for to, 
‘what?,’ occurs in the ‘Plays,’ but this is Braj. The regular 
Miir. form, occurs in the following: «fit^ ^CPCRT tf 

‘ what business of mine in the sarde ?.’ is used in the 
following, merely as a sign of a question, like the corresponding 
TO in H.H. ; tj^if qtf ‘ is there rain without wind ? ’ 

288. Mewciri, it will be observed, is distinguished from all 
other Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the masc. 
and fern., in all except the two Personal pronouns. It should 
be further observed, that tile Mew.'ipi pronominal genitives in 
3ot are less common than those in off. The longer plural 
forms of the Personal pronouns, in ?jt and are preferred 
to the shorter for the true plural. 

289. In the colloquial of both Mdrwdr and Mewftr, the 
reflexive genitive, TOWl, is rarely used. The genitive of the 


* For the pronunciation of the first diphthong in these forms, 
see § 33. 
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several pronouns commonly takes its place, even when referring 
to the subject of the sentence. Thus the Mdrwdris would 
usually say, = W*f WTT, ‘ I 

! shall do my work% *TTO *fNt, = q* Wt »rN W, 

; ‘he went to his village;’ $ zft qrr T^TT, = q 
s xn; , ‘ they mounted their horses/ etc. 

290. In the Himalayas, so far as my observation has gone, people are Himalayan 

Pronouns. 

not particular about using the Honorific pronoun, and frequently address 
; their superiors with 7JU, when no disrespect is intended, in a way that 
> sounds very strange to one used to the speech of the Ganges Valley on 
\ the plains. Indeed, is very rarely heard from the Himalayan 

, mountaineers, except from individuals who may have mingled much with 

< the people of the plains. So also they freely use the 2nd pers. sing., ff, 

© 

where in the Ganges Valley we should only hear the plur. ?pf. 

a. But in Naip&K, occurs a Honorific pronoun, TfTTrf^Ti which is used 
exactly as XJJJTJ in High Hindi, and takes the regular postpositions 
without inflection throughout; as, flHTfsT W WT> H.H., 

‘if it be the will of your Excellency.* The 
Reflexive pronoun, in Naipali, is VTJ (,r HTHi- It is uninflected in the 
obi. sing.; in the plural, for H.H. loc. plur., VPTO is used the form, 

^TW JTT For the High Hindi, or wt ^Tq, ‘of 

one’s self,’ ‘of one’s own accord,’ Naipali has ^TTXJ 

291. In the archaic Hindi of Chand, according to Mr. 

Beames, and »fr, like other obi. pronominal stems, are 
used for all cases more frequently without than with the 
postpositions. Among his examples are: fqw WFT ?tt 
‘how shall there be salvation for me?;’ *ft VTTfi 
‘lord, my name is Chand-,’ *jfiFq ^TcT TTTfT ‘hearing this 
word, thy father.’* 

! 292. In the archaic Baiswan of the Ramayan all the Pronouns in 

, t * ^ thellkmkyau. 

; postpositions, excepting that of the agent, which has no 
% existence in the eastern dialects, are often employed with the 
| pronouns as in High Hindi. But they are much more 


* Vide Journal As. Sue. of Bengal, Part I. No. II. 1873. 
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Personal 
Pronouns in 
R&mfiyan. 


frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pronoun, 
sing, or plur., may then represent any oblique case whatever. 
This is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositions in 
a parenthesis. 

a. This remark as to the use of the oblique forms of the pronouns, 
applies not only to the old eastern Hindi, but, more or less, to all archaic 
Hindi poetry, as, e g., to the writings of the Ityjput hard, Cfiand, Kablr 
and others. Abundant illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

293- In the lldmdyan % is used, instead of or ifrff > in 
the case of the agent; as, st **j ‘ that which 

1 may not have asked.’ The same remark applies to ^ or %'.* 

294. Observe, that while the longer oblique forms, Tfrff, 
of the Personal pronouns, are constantly used in the 
lldmdyan , both with and without the postpositions, on the 
other hand, the shorter oblique forms, and eff, always 
take the postpositions. 

a. is occasionally used in the gen. plur., for as 

in the following; ^ qRfxp Mn my esteem, they are 

treasuries of merit/ 

h. Besides the more common oblique forms of the 1st Pers. 
pron., given in the tables, a form , in the compound, 

*FR, ( = V\,) Mike me/ occurs in one place only in the 

lldmdyan . Analogous to this, is an obi. sing, form, ?n£, of 
the 2nd Pers. pron., noted by Prof. Dc Tassy in his Hindoui 
Grammar. 

c . The Sanskrit genitive sing, of the Personal pronouns, 
fl*?, ‘my/ ‘thy/ frequently occur in the lldmdyan, as in 
other Hindi poetry, but they cannot be accounted Hindi, and 
are therefore omitted from the tables. 


* It should be observed, however, that the Ramdyan exhibits great 
confusion in the use of the direct and passive construction. 
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295. In the dialect of the Bdmdi/an , the regular forms of Demonstrative 

rrooouus m 

the Demonstrative pronouns, are or TJf. ‘this,’ andIttimiyun. 

‘that.’ But for Uf, a forni (for fjj?, nietr. grat.) also 
occurs; as, 5^, ‘ this is a mark of devotion 

to Ram.’ In the obi. sing., the Proximate Demonstrative is 
inflected to or Tiff; the remote, to Tiff, or, rarely, ftff. 

Examples arc, fff fafa VRTT JT55PT ‘ in this manner 
Bharat, bathing;’ tjfif ijf?! tf^frt ^tff, ‘again and again 
she asks him;’ ^ WTO ‘my evil fortune 

keeps him alive;’ nff % ‘in the heart of this (demon);’ 
fff *tts, ‘ in this, the name of the lord of Uaghv . 5 

a. In the plural, we most commonly meet the inflected 
forms, which, like the obi. sing. forms, are used, 

after the manner of the dialect, either with or without the 
postpositions. Thus, mff, ‘ keep these 

(two) in your eyes. 5 For the dat. and ace. plur., forms 
and exist: as, SR ^*fT, ‘the lord of the 

world gave a wilderness to these. 5 For these, and 
also occur. 

/>. In the Ramm/an we meet a form, of the Remote 
Demonstrative pronoun; the final ^3 is commonly not an 
essential part of the word, but an emphatic particle, = Br. 

H.H., ft. But sometimes it seems to be added merely metri 
gratia, as, e.g., in the following: I 

W fif fiff ^TRrl ? II ‘ his eyes full of tears, joining 
both hands, to the lord nothing could he say.’ 

c. Similarly, in other archaic Hindi, we find the emphatic 
nom. sing, forms, f|, (for of the Prox. Demons, 
pronoun, ^ (tjf). Thus, f?R fatw ^ 

fWl), ‘ Brahma, having delivered this instruction to the 
gods, went to his own world;’ ‘saying just this.’ 

The final ^ or ^ has arisen from the sandhi of the final 
inherent of with the emphatic particle i; or ^f, = II.II., 
ft In the forms fg, of the same pronoun, the final 
vowel is simply lengthened metri gratis. 
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d. In the Ramayan and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally 
meet the Sanskrit Demonstrative ‘this;’ as, 

ay lfa, ‘pervaded by sin and impurity is this body of 
thine.’ 

Relative and 296. The most common forms of the obi. sing, of the 

Correlative in . 

Kam&yan. Relative and Correlative pronouns in the Ramayan and 

similar poetry, are faff or %ff and faff or ftff. anff and 
artf also occur, but are not so common as in Braj. All these 
forms, as above remarked, are used in any case, either with 
or without the postpositions: as, e.g., %ff ff* aTT^ 33, ‘in 
what quarter Narad was seated ; 9 faff fafa VR fa¥fWT 
‘on that mountain was a large fig-tree/ Instead of these 
longer forms, the Braj obi. forms, srT and cTT> are often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. 

Rem. Like ^ and fft, however, these are also sometimes used 
substantively without the postpositions, as in the following line from the 
Sabh<l Bilan ; 3TT VfZ RJT 3T TC ‘ in whose body 

love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground (of the dead).* 

«. The genitive of these pronouns is thus commonly ex¬ 
pressed in the Ramayan by faff, %ff, and faff, flff, or 
STRi^;, etc.; as, 5|ff ^rfa^Tf, ‘by remembering (of) whom;’ 

‘ whose handmaid thou art.’ But the Braj 
inflected genitives, sntf, occasionally occur, and, still 
more rarely, as, e.g., Zff 3|R JR ’fRT, ‘into 
whose heart this conversation enters.’ A form flTJ?, for faff, 
is found in a few places; as, ?T BTRT> ‘the 

lord hath not forsaken him (who) hath taken refuge with him,’ 
lit., ‘ gone to his feet.’ 

A. tf is found in the obi. sing, for 5fff: as, iff Jrnj fjfaff 
‘ who hath made (his) mother crazy.’ In the phrase, 
Ifa JR fjjfa, ‘ thinking this in his mind,’ ffa is an emphatic 
form of the acc. sing., = H.H., jjfff. Very rarely, the Cor¬ 
relative, jit, is treated as if indeclinable; as, e.g., Tfa tlVHR 
‘ over him, Ram is chief.’ 
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c. Instead of the oblique forms, and % and % 

also sometimes occur, with the direct construction, after the 
manner of modern Eastern Hindi: as, e.g., % ^ 7 %, 

‘blessed are they who bore (them); ’ VfnTfj ‘ they 

beheld the two brothers/ 

d. The Sanskrit forms of the Relative and Correlative pro¬ 
nouns, are occasionally used: thus, 7 r®rr*T»f ij, 

‘ who behold thy face with reverence;’ q$f?[ ‘ wliom 

ascetic saints behold.’ 

297. The most common form of the first Interrogative Jnterrogativoi 

. in ltkm&yan. 

pronoun, qjfa, in the Ramdyan, is ara«r< To this, the fern, 
termination, is sometimes added, as in the following: qrqfa 
^ ^srf% flT*f jftff ‘what thing has been so dear to 

me ?.’ The Braj aft is also occasionally used; as, ijq ’giifaa 
‘ who can enumerate (their) countless disguises 

a. In the obi. sing, the regular forms, faf$, %ff (kehi), are 
preferred to others when the pronoun is used substantively: 
as, liff fayly, ‘ with whom do they cherish enmity?.’ 

The medial ^ is sometimes dropped: as, fftTE ‘who 

broke the bow ?.’ But when the pronoun is used adjectively, 
the nom. more commonly remains unchanged: as, 3 W*f 
fafa ^TWT, ‘in what way may I obtain the maiden ?;’ but may 
take the fem. termination: as, «K?ffa fafv 5TTT> ‘ * n what 
way can (all the wonders) be recounted ?.’ An obi. sing, form, 
also occurs: thus, ^ an^T, ‘of what use 

is pleasure to one destitute of religion ?.’ This may be con¬ 
tracted to as, arnt, ‘of what use can it be ?.’ 

The Braj obi. sing., qrrff, is also found; as, arrff, ‘ whom 
wouldst thou serve ?.’ The plur. forms, nom. obi. 
etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

298. For the second Interrogative, ^TT, when used sub¬ 
stantively, (tlTfT) is the usual substitute in the Ramdyan. 

The Braj forms, tiff and qiff, also occur. In the obi. sing., 

** 7*7 is found; as, arffT> ‘for what fault?.’ fa or fa is 
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used for qjTT as a mere sign of interrogation: thus, fff? 
faTTfaif fa *T»TT, £ will a crow ever live without meat ?/ 

Pronouns in 299- For qftt, the first Indefinite pronoun, qrfa, 

R&m&yan. qiqfvrq, and are the common substitutes in the Rdma- 

yan. Thus, faff fan fq<J fWRT, ‘"’as there ever 

any saint without faith ?.’ I should suppose a nominative 
qtqfajr or qjqqjr must exist, but have not noticed it. The 
f of y is however certainly preserved in the obi. form, 
qiqsiy, for qiqqq, which is also used; as in qiq%I> 1TW, ‘at 
any time.’ Besides the above iiorn. forms, and also 
occur, as in the following: qi?q ’l tifart ‘no 

wise man will call it wrong;’ ^nf^T M qtq qffi ^ ‘let 

no one know this thing.’ We also find and 

a. In the old. sing, a variety of forms exist. qrTF, (in the 
dat. and ace. qiTifff) is used: as, qjryff <ftq srfq ‘do 
not impute blame to any one;’ and also ^ff; as, qjff «r 
3TTC fafa ‘it cannot in any way be told;’ where ^ is 
lengthened metri gratia. An old. plur. form, WJ3T«I, exists; 
thus, tTR SB7ST5T qfa, ‘ every one received pan. 9 The fern, 
qiqfalf occurs in the following: qiqfa^ iff? qjTCT, 

‘ in no way did he comprehend/ 

300. The second Indefinite pronoun, is used in 
archaic Baisw/iri poetry, but is preferred, often in the 
augmented Prakritic form, It is always indeclinable, 

as in High Hindi. Thus, .f?pi TOT 

‘ (after) some days Ram will come and dwell (here).’ 

30L The Reflexive pronoun commonly appears in the 
Rdmdyan as qnij or : as, qqgq ^ q ‘ (but) that 
same himself is not;’ qng ‘the lord of men him¬ 
self mounted.’ The genitive of the Reflexive in the same 
dialect is HTTO; as m the following, where ^TtRj ‘one’s 
own,’ is contrasted with q^, ‘another’s;’ qqqq qq; qjfi qq q 
‘no one heard at all his own (or) another’s (voice).’ 
The fem. form is qirofq; as, qnqfa f^q, ‘toward myself.’ 
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The penultimate vowel is sometimes lengthened metri gratis; 
thus, wm, vnfa. 

a . Sometimes, in the Ramdyan and other poetry, the 
Sanskrit indeclinable Reflexive pronoun, is substituted 
for thus, WQ, < Hari, himself a con¬ 
suming fire/ Similarly, for the possessive, the Sans¬ 

krit inseparable possessive particle, is often prefixed to 
a word; as, 'cutting off (his) head with his 

own hand/ 


302- For qrf, the gen. of the Honorific pronoun, 'Sflq, 
the usual substitute in old Baisvvdri poetry is ; as, Mmkyan. 
fa ^ «T ‘is not Bharat your Majesty’s son?/ 


303. The modern eastern dialects, and especially the MaithiH, are Pronouns in 
characterised by a remarkable variety of inflectional forms. In all the ^ ^olloqirials. 
dialects east of Allahabad, the Demonstratives, the Relative and Corre¬ 
lative, and the Interrogative pronouns, have an honorific and a non- 
honorific form of declension, in each of which, again, there is a longer 
and a shorter form. In this fulness of honorific forms, it will be observed, 
these dialects stand in contrast with those of the west, which only use the 
plural for the singular, to express respect, and have an Honorific pronoun 
only in the 2nd person. In the following tables, the honorific forms are 
given in the second line of case forms in each dialect. Although the 
2nd Personal pronoun has no honorific declension based on the same theme 
as the non-honorific, the place of such a declension is taken by the words 
Wt, ftat, and their equivalents, = H.H. 


304. Of the longer and shorter forms, it is to be observed that in Use of Long 
MaithiH, at least, the longer is used only as a substantive ; the shorter 
may be used both in an adjective and in a substantive sense when referring 
to inanimate objects, but only in an adjective sense when referring to 
animate objects. 


305. The student will note in the Bhojpurf, M&gadhf, and MaithiH, 
the use of the gen. formation in as a theme for all the obi. cases. I 
have found the postpositions and TJ^, even in High Hindi, in con¬ 
struction with the genitive of pronouns, as in ^ and even 

but this usage is exceptional and must be regarded as foreign 
to the idiom of Western Hindi. 
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Variations in 306. Numerous variations from the eastern forms given in the Iables 
Pronoun* orms 

occur, as follows. In some districts in the east, the final consonant fj, 
of jju and is changed by the rustics to giving such forms as 
«ifr, <pr t. etc. In all plural forms, the of the conjunct 
in all plural bases, may be optionally dropped in Bhojpuri, Magadhi, 
and Maithili; thus we may have or or etc. The 

same option obtains place in the termination of the plural; so that we 
may have or f*nr,‘wes* or VH,‘ these,’ etc. Also in 

Bhojpuri, to demonstrative forms in and ^3*^ (^if and ^Jif) initial, 
^ is optionally prefixed, giving, e.g., or * these 

or frp. ‘ their,’ etc.; and also to the bases of the sing, of the same 
pronouns, giving, e.g., for JJ^, ‘this;’ for ‘that;’ for 

‘ tlieics,’ fWPrai; VfiK, for W 4 of this,’ etc. In this 
same dialect, again, ns also in Maithili, the syllable 3fjT may be added to 
any form of the nom. plur. of the Demonstrative, Relative, Correlative, 
and Interrogative pronouns; giving thus either TSt or ‘these’ 

(lion.); or ‘ who ?’ etc. 

Increased Pro- 307. For the Proximate and Remote Demonstrative, the Relative, 
Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, the Bhojpuri and the Maithili, 
of the extreme east and south-east, also use, for things only, another series 
derived from the same pronominal bases, as follows: Bit. or 
‘this;’ or ‘that;’ f5f?| or ‘who?’ ; frfi^ or 

fafy and faw or ‘that;’ or fa^U, ‘who?’ 

These are all declined as substantives, making their plurals, 
etc. 

а. To these, as to the other pronouns, ^ is sometimes prefixed to an 

initial ^ or n 3 ; giving such forms as etc. 

б . The Maithili of Central and Western Purniya, exhibits a variation 

of the same series, thus: or or 71^),* 

or In S. Bhagalpur, this series is again slightly varied, 

thus: tfa. 'Bifa (3lfa, flfa),* 

c. In Bhojpuri a variant, for of the above pronominal 

series, is used for ‘ this,’ when one cannot call the name of that which is 


* These forms are not given in Grierson’s Grammars, though he states 
that the series is carried out. I supply them therefore from the analogy 
of the other forms. 
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referred to. In the Doab, the phrase ‘what (is) the name?* 

is used under similar circumstances. 

308. In Bhojpuri, M&gadld, and Maithili, the genitive singular of all Bh. Mg. and 
the pronouns after the Personal pronouns, may be formed, not only by Genitives, 
adding to the stem the regular genitive postposition, as in High Hindi; 

but also by adding to the stem the affix which is inflected to ^ for 
the oblique form, a long vowel in the penult of the direct form being then 
always lengthened. Thus, we have in Maithili either JFfjf ^ or lWiTT* 

( = H.H. VW) or TftrC, obi. pqRJ; Bh. ^ ^ or obi. 

®fc. 

309. In the Serampore translation of the N. T. into Baghelkharuji Baghelkhaniji 

j, * Pronouns. 

Hindi, the following pronominal forms occur. The nora. plur. of the 

1st Personal pronoun is and the obi. plur., Of the 2nd 

Personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is and the obi. plur., 

^ and ^ are each found in both the nom. and obi. plur. of the Proximate 
Demonstrative; also occurs as nom. sing. The nom. plur. of the 
Remote Demonstrative, is i[, and the obi. plur., always 
The Relative and Correlative make the obi. plur., respectively, and 

fin* The Interrogative is the nom. and obi. sing, are alike. 

All the obi. forms above given are used with the postpositions, which are. 
for the most part, the same as in Braj ; but is used for The 
periphrastic plur, is sometimes formed with as in other eastern 
dialects; thus, $ =h.h. ly %. 

310. For the indication of a true plural, the eastern dialects all prefer P ronom Plur. 

iu E.H. 

the periphrastic form to the inflectional; and in pure Maithili, this is the 
only form employed, the original inflectional plurals being only used in an 
honorific sense. For this periphrastic plural the eastern dialects all prefer to 
the word thus used in western Hindi, the word and its variant 
forms, W. Hff. and bI- Besides Maithili also 

employs, in the north, and in the south and east, 

HTTff’T. ^nc. and appending these preferably to the base of 

the obi. cases. According to Beames, in Bhojpuri, the longer plural 
forms, as etc., are preferred to the shorter, when 

emphasis is intended. For the plural of = H.H. ‘ some one,’ 
is commonly employed; as, 3R71 *TT, ‘some houses 

are burning. 1 


* Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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Direct and Obi. 311. Of the genitive forms, those in are oblique and the others 
tives. direct. Thus we have, e.g., Bh. ‘my horse;' Mt. 

‘of their house,’ etc. But exceptions are found in the Magadhi 
gen. postposition, (fem. fcft). used about Patna, which is both masc. 
direct and oblique, and in W. Bhojpuri and Avadln, where the inasc. obi. 
of the gen. in and the postposition ends in If, as in High Hindi. 

Emphatic Pro- 312. Analogous to the emphatic forms in in the RamAyan , we find 
E.II. * n Bbojpuri, Mdgadhi, and Maithili, emphatic forms of the obi. sing, of 

the 1st and 2nd pers. pronoun in as, e.g., ‘me also,’ rftfft. 

‘ thee also.’ Besides these, Bhojpuri also has the forms, 

‘even me,’ and ‘even thee.’ 

' V llile t,le Honorific pronoun, qnq, will he heard in the eastern 

nouns in rj.u. 

Hindi country wherever Muhammedan influence is felt, as also among the 
M&gudhi-speaking people in the districts of Patna and Gayd, yet through 
the largest part of this region the longer form in Riwd, WHT— 

is preferred. As a rule, this is declined regularly as a noun, unchanged 
throughout the singular. But in the dialect of Riwd, the nom. sing. 
VJ*IT is sometimes inflected to Vl%,in the obi, cases; and in Magndld, 
when used reflexively, forms of the gen. sing., q p q q , are u-ed. 

In the Maithili of 8. Bhagalpur, occur the variants, for the nom. sing., 
W and HTTJ^; also, for the regular obi. sing., qppl, q|qqT> and 
^IW5. Tiie plural is formed by the addition of offa. etc., to the 
base of the singular. But in Magadhi, ^X17T«T and qjqqrft are also 
used throughout the plural. In Avadli, the usual form is ^nTJ. 

314. In Bhojpuri, not only qiqq, hut also another word, ^qt, with 

variants, , and ^[|, is used as an Honorific pronoun. This 

is declined regularly as a noun, except that in the gen. sing, and in the 
voc. we have variant forms, XT3T> The plural is regular; 

nom. sing. or etc., throughout. A variant of this same 

theme is heard in W. Magadhi, nom. plur. q^qpf. In VV. 

Maithili also, and plur., are used. 

315. Besides the above, Maithili also employs as an Honorific pronoun 
of the 2nd person, in the north, qjff, in the west, also q|Tft; these are 
declined regularly as nouns in the sing. In the north, an instrumental 
inflected form, qflj, is used. The plural is formed periphTastically, after 
the manner of the dialect. Along the north bank of the Ganges, from 


* Also ^ final. 
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near Patna, to the Kosi River, yet another form, is used, also 

declined regularly throughout. 

316. In Bhojpun, Magadhi and Maithili, the Reflexive pronoun is Reflexive Pro* 

with variations as followsBh., IRifT, VTJ and ; n0Un m E ‘ 

Mt., in the north, ; in the east, *JTRJ; in the south, and 

also ; in S. Bhagalpur, These exhibit certain 

irregularities of declension, as follows. In Bhojpuri, makes the ohl. 
sing. J hut in the west, also ^^TRIJ and ; the gen. sing, is 

^TPR» or ^Ri^ (obi. ^Riff). The nom. plur. is ; the 

gen. plur., in N. Muzaffarpur, In Mdgadhi, the Reflexive is 

declined regularly throughout, except in the gen. sing., 1RR, UTR. 

In Maithili, the Reflexive, under all the above forms, makes the ohl. sing., 

VJifT; but in S. Bhagalpur, also ^IRIR and IRiffij, or like the 
nominative. The gen. sing, is variously ^Rl[, ^JRR, and ^R1|. In 
S. Bhagalpur is also used a gen. plur., , and a loc. plur., 

UTS*P5*T. 

317. In the following Tables the inflected form of the Tll °. 
genitive is not always given, but may be readily known from Tables, 
the rules for the inflection of the genitive postpositions in the 
several dialects. A bracket between the pronominal bases 

and the postpositions indicates that either of the postpositions 
may be added to any of the bracketed forms. Alternative 
postpositions, where not given, may be supplied for the 
different dialects from Table II. 
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Romarlwonthe 318. Observe, that whenever, in the pronominal tables, we 

Pronominal i 

Tables. have a final short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metn 

gratid, be optionally lengthened, so that we may hare, e.g., 

such forms as qrnj, for ^ffff, ijiffc, ST*. 

319. Observe, further, that in many dialects Anusvdr is 
freely inserted or omitted in all the above pronouns, both in 
the terminations and, less frequently, in the pronominal base. 
Thus, e.g., we have *fN, qfNt, *t, for apht, 

Tfl, etc., etc. It has not been thought necessary to give all 
such trifling variations in detail. 

320. Occasionally, for the acc. postposition, the 

postposition (also written Tfri), 7Tt^> 7ltt(, and TtTft,) is 
used in construction with pronominal genitives. Thus we 
find ^ ^ 71 %“, for the acc., gjj JRt, TO ^ is 

also sometimes added, like q?T, directly to the inflected base. 
Thus in the Mdpwdri play of Hird and Ranjd, we have 
^ • • • * 3*1 JTT^> ‘(they) will give thee the secret.’ 

Additional 321. In Bhojpuri the following forms are given by Grierson in 

Bhojpdri addition to those exhibited in the tables.* 
forms. 

(1) Of the first Pers. pronoun nom. and obi. plur., ; in 

the west, nom. sing., ?jf; nom. and obi. sing., nom. and obi. plur., 
TOOT, TOTO- TOl: in N. Muzaffarpur, TOTfro ; in Sdran, 
elsewhere, nom. and obi. plur., fTO- TJflOPlf. tTOTO-t 

(2) Of the 2nd Pers. pronoun :—in the west, nom. sing., ; obi. 

sinjf., rif, Tit, ffTT, (old. form, nom. and obi. plur., 

in N. Muzaffarpur, elsewhere, 7p|lT, 

(3) Of the two Demonstrativesin obi. sing., ; in Sdran, 

nom. sing., for t* 1; for Sf, Hi. ; in nom. and obi. 

plur., |7TO> PTOt, hon. ^f?T; ^TOt,t 


* The option indicated in § 306 applies throughout all plural forms, 
where not otherwise indicated. 

t Also in Mdgadhi. 
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form my Pap^it only gives in tliis case; I should infer it would be used also in other cases. 8 Oblique form. 9 Fern. in*\. 4 Instead of any of the words denoting plurality given in § 183, may be used throughout with any of these themes. 
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This is still used about Mathurd and Agra, but is regarded as obsolete. 3 Or , or like Hum. 8 Or like Hum. 4 Optional throughout. 5 Either of these forms may be used as the stem in all the obi. 

The periphrastic plur. with 3W may be used with nn< * nt- The forms in the 2nd line, sing and plur., are honorific. 7 The plural honorific; uon-honorific plural formed by adding ¥T*T» etc. 
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f Is Is 

s S 

4 il it ll 

i * 

\ 11 

! 

E *£ flp 

H^TIrTf 

* 

-s Stiff 

« f ef f I’ef 

A, jl, 

^ sjP'JE 1 ? <Elp 

Kanauji. 

•ii rtf nr 

1 let Ie 1? 

4? 

4 ll 1 

A-, X, 
« Ie Ie Ie 

A A 
t ii if 

High Hindi. 

dr if 

v II I I 

s iif 11 

. if dr Sf 

t ii i i 

A, j?—. 
& %£% <l!f 


S5 «! ei < o 

. <J . bo 

Z < 0 < 

^5 < Q < 6 

z < d <* 


•HViaoxig 

•Tramj 

*RVT.19NIg 

•1YHI1TJ 


1 Or as Gaj-h. 2 Or as Kum. 5 Also with postpositions. 









TABLE XII. DIALECTIC PRONOMINAL DECLENSION.— 1st Interrogative Pronoun ; etc., ‘ who,’ ‘what, 5 
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fion. in N. Muzaffarpur, obi. plur. only. 

In the W., especially, the forms beginning with a vowel are often written 
and pronounced with an initial ^; thus, ^T^T> and 

for Bh etc. 

(4) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogativein the W., obi. 

sing, (of things only), , also, 7ff%, else- 

where, ®lif?> or notn. and obi. plur., fanpiV 

frP?*lV fa*?*, flFf*. rat, ibrit, 

wft; ffTf^TT, fa»f?«TT; old. plur., in the west, 

7^*1, ^n»I; (TPR, qrto?|; in N. Muzaffarpur, 

TWTff 1 '. 

(5) Of the neut. Interrogative:—in the W., nom. sing., f^.fcgg^T; 

in N. Muzaffarpur, obi. sing., also very common, an inflected 

instr. sing., in sense of ‘ why.’ 

(6) Of the neut. Indefinitein the W., in N. 

Muzaffarpur, in Sdran, 

322. In Magadhi we have additional forms as follows. 

(1) Of the 1st Pers. pronoun :—nom. and obi. plur., 

(2) Of the 2nd Pers. pronoun:—nom. and obi. plur., 

miwt. mwf > or <Ttro etc. 

(3) Of the two Demonstratives:—nom. and obi. plur., ^f*R. 

Wft. JPtfftj obi. plur. only, ^BT- 

(4) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogativenom. and obi. 

plur., fSfff, fTPf, tVf, fapfH; in Oayd, for gen. 

s>ing., TOT. Tl^BTT. and i^Tf. 

(5) . Of the personal Indefinite pronoun:—obi. sing., 

323. The following additional Maithili forms may be noted. 

(1) Of the Personal pronounsnom. sing., ffc*. obi. 

siog- *Tff. flltf. (poetic). 

(2) Of the Demonstrative pronouns:—obi. sing., 


Additional 

M&gadhi 

Forms. 


Additional 

Maithili 

Forms. 


* Also in M&gadlii. 



Miscellaneous 

Dialectic 

Forms. 
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(3) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative pronounsobi. 
sing., 

(4) In the MnithiH, the 1st Indef. pronoun, cffaf, has an obi. plur. base, 

the 2nd Indefinite, adds the postpositions either to the 
nom. form., or to an inflected base, ; the plural is wanting. 

The 1st Indefinite makes the gen. sing., Wt, Wit. 

3ifW; the gen. plur., in S. Maithili, faWl- In Central and S. 
Muzaffarpur, and rifa^i are also used for 93?. 


324. To the forms above given may be added the 
following, some of which I am unable to assign to any 
particular time or place. 

(1) ;#, = % ‘I,’ is evidently a shortened form of the 
Marwart ^.* An abbreviated form, gf, for the obi. sing., 
*tfl, is sometimes used by Chand. C/iand makes the obi. 
plur. of the 1st and 2nd Personal pronouns, f*rff and rfjrff • 
But fjf and gjf with the postpositions, are also employed. 

(2) ?N and *?j arc sometimes substituted for ^ or tt, 

/ O* 

‘thou.’ In western Hindi, I have met with a gen. sing, of 
this pronoun, %fr, for ?lTT; as, c.g., xjqil gwTOft WfT ITO, 
‘ let the wife of the Mogul take thy hand.’ A Prakritic gen. 
sing., (for Sk. flf,) is now and then used in archaic 
Hindi. 


(3) In the nom. sing, of the Proximate Demonstrative, *ff, 
the following variant forms occur, viz.:— zftf, iff, fsn?, ff, 
ty* tft, It, it Of these, the last three appear, in some 
cases at least, to be merely emphatic forms. In the obh 


* ^ is said by Prof. Eastwick, (Vocabulary to Prem Sagar , sub. 
voc.), to be used in the obi. sing, with the postposition %, in the following 
Arrdh Chaup&i: But*, in this place, is, 

in fact, the Braj emphatic particle, = 5 and ^ is a Braj form of the 

Conjunctive participle, (from the verb which is in High 

Hindi added directly to making We therefore render,— 

* how (then) remained my honor ?* Krishna to Rukminf, P.S.: Ch. LXI. 
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plur., we find and . In Braj, gjT is sometimes spoken 
and written for ^n. 

(4) In the declension of the Remote Demonstrative, ^j, 
^ 3 fa occurs in the nom. sing., and, in the obi. sing., ^ is 
sometimes found for ^T, and ^Tjr, for Tffa- For the obi. 
sing., ^r, rustic Muhammedans sometimes substitute 

It occurs also in the following from the Marwdn Play of Gopt 
C/tand; % VfR,‘fix (your) thoughts on him.’ In 

the obi. pliir., ^ 3 %, and arc found for the dat., ; 

and ^ 3 %, in the case of the agent, for ^ 3 *j %. 

( 5 ) Variant forms of the Correlative pronoun are, in the 

nom. sing., and for *fr. The latter two are 

emphatic forms. In the obi. sing., frT and frnr occur, for 

fafa ; I have also met with a gen. sing., 7 TTffWt, = fTPT ^ST, 
which evidently belongs to the S.W. ttt alone is used as gen. 
sing, in the following from the Prem Sugar: qilJT WT*T 7TT 
^ffa, ‘what is his name?’. occurs in Braj for 3ixfa, 

and fawfa, for the obi. plur., of the Relative, fait, 

for fav?, and r^T«T, for the obi. plur., fa*f, of the Correlative, 
also occur in literary Hindu 

(G) For the nom. sing, of the Interrogative, we find 

in the ‘ Chrestomathie ’ of Prof. De Tassy, and 

An obi. sing, and plur., «rto, for fartf, is found in 
western Hindi. and qsT 35 occur, for the Indefinite, 

and z«fa and for 3 $. qifa and W belong 

to the west. For the Braj Interrogative, ^j^r, = ^n, we 
sometimes have and in the obi. sing., *f|, for qrr*. 

(7) As the nom. sing, of the Reflexive pronoun, ^rpj, I 
have met with With this same pronoun, is evidently to 

be connected a Mdr. nom. plur. form, ^TPTt- In the only 
place, however, where I have met with it, would have 
been used in High Hindi. In the obi. forms of this pronoun, 
^3 is often substituted for after n, as, e.g., in , obi. 
plur., for KTq 3 . 
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Pronominal Adjectives. 

325. Besides the above pronouns, man}' - pronominal 
adjectives occur. They may nearly all be used either 
as adjectives or as pronouns. Two series, the one 
expressive of quantity, the other of kind, are formed 
from the five pronominal elements noted in § 255. 
When used substantively, they all follow, in High 
Hindi, the first variety of masculine declension J when 
used adjectively, they follow the laws for the inflection 
of Tadbhava adjectives in ^rr, and are thus inflected to 
H, masc., and fem. The following tables exhibit, first 
the High Hindi forms, and then the dialectic forms of 
each series:— 



Table XIII.: Pronominal Adjectives. 

Pron. 

Base. 

Adjectives of Quantity. 

Adjectives of Kind. 


TVTMT itnd, I 

ifcrr 4 such/ 4 like this/ 


V ‘this much/ 


PT ittd, ) 

'3UWT utnd, I 

ivaisd t 4 such/ 4 like that/ 


Y 4 that much/ 

uttd, J 

faflWT jitnd, \ 

fa 

h 4 as much/ 

faHll jitta, J 

fa?pJT titnd, \ 

J- 4 so much/ 

fflTil tittd y j 

i 

fant»ITA/<n<f,I 

jaisd y 4 like which/ 4 as/ 

fa 

taisdy 4 like that/ 4 so/ 

faqi 

J- 4 how much ?\ 

faWT *»«./,) 

kaisd , 4 like what ?*, ‘how?’. 




TABLE XIV. DIALECTIC FORMS OF THE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


£ f 

£ | 

/x 'w 


nc/ic /Hr/Hr 


it It 


i f i i I 

}i || ft h ft 
it ff ft i'i ft 


ll il li fi ii 


II II fj i I 

Il II II I I 


I? g 

El eI 

B 

i l 


m il 


I . 

I $1 II 


<f j 

II II II 


.« .€ 

II il li 


i! it it il ft 


i &■ £ i & 

i i i i i 


gleet 
e : e t e 

i I I i i 

it it it it it 
i 

U U U a ii 


ji 111 
11 it 111 

t iiit 

•S £ ^ fc ^ Ft £ fc: 

2 eI II II 


jo sjAiioargy 


gg is it it is 

i i i % _i 

% $ % % i 

I i i J j 

•aNrg; jo saALOJfqy 


1 Anusv&r optionally added. s I have only met with these in this obi. form ; commonly with the postposition ?TT• 8 In 8.E. 4 In extreme E. 6 8. of Ganges. 
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326. Besides the dialectic forms given in Table XIV., the Dialectic Pro- 

nominals. 

following modifications of some of these pronominals also 
occur, viz.:—for 37JWT, iJcDIT; for fcSin; fa*, 

fa*T> ^vlTj fa3; and for farm, faflT- The following forms 
also are occasionally used in literature, viz. 

They arc respectively equivalent to farPJT> fa*«lT> fa**T- 

a. The Sanskrit forms, = 

fWT, and = arc occasionally used in 

poetry. For and we also find and 

327. Besides the above, the following words also are Additional 

. . . D . Pronom. 

used as pronominal adjectives. Those which terminate Adjectives, 
in ut follow the declension of Tadbhava nouns or 
adjectives inflected to ij. The others, when used 
substantively, arc declined like the second variety of 
masc. nouns; when used adjectively, they are in¬ 
declinable. 

ek, i 0116 .’ 

dusrd , 4 another,’ ‘ the other.’ 
rionon, ‘ both.’ 

** «ab, \ 

*ttt sdra, 

sakal, ‘all,’‘the whole.’ 
samast , 

*PJ^T sam&cfia ,J 

328. ek ) strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, 

and dusrd, an ordinal, u*i, ‘one,’ when used 

pronominally, is usually followed by ‘ the other,’ 

in the succeeding clause ; as, Tlli i**T ^llTT TfaT *n elc 
hanstd , dusrd rota thd , ‘ one was laughing, the other 
was crying.’ 

a. Sometimes Tfa itself follows in the second clause, 

16 


IT har , * every.’ 

W*T aur, ‘ other,’ 1 more.’ 

WF* bahut , 4 much,’ 4 many.* 

3fifr kaf,\ 

-‘several,’ 4 how many r’. 

^ fcai y J 

fi|3l nijy 4 self,’ 4 own.’ 

par ay 6 , 4 another (person).* 
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when the first should he rendered { one,’ the second, 
‘ another.’ Thus, tjai ^ ijts z*f7TT VTT ek yah, ek wah 
kahta thd, 1 one was saying this, another, that.’ 

b. When f^RTT follows in in the same clause, the 
two have a reciprocal force ; as, % we 

ek dmre ko marte ham, 1 they are heating one another.’ 
is indeclinable in the plural. 

329- donon, 1 both,’ is declinable in the plur. 

only: thus, Nom. ^r®ff donon, Acc. donon ko, etc. 

330- W sab, ‘ all,’ ‘ every,’ often aspirates the final 

A in the oblique plural; thus, Acc. sabhon ko, 

Gen. ^st sabhon ka, etc. also, rarely occurs. 

a. When used in the singular, as, ^ sift sab ko , ‘ to all,’ 
it denotes ‘ all ’ considered as a unity, ‘ the whole; ’ in the 
plural, qft, sabhon ko, ‘ to all,’ it represents ‘ all ’ as a 

plurality, ‘ every,’ ‘ every one.’ 

Rem . These forms in are not now regarded ns quite elegant, and 
wn is preferably uniuflected throughout. As it contains in itself the idea 
of plurality, the plural termination is regarded as superfluous. 

331- The words *tsr*t sakal (Sk. samast, 

and wp?! also signify ‘ all,’ ‘ the whole.’ They are 
rarely, if ever, used as nouns. 

332- The Persian adjective ijt; har, ‘ every,’ though 
not very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the 
Trent Sugar, and is freely used in the colloquial. It 
may therefore he fairly regarded as belonging to the 
language. It is never used substantively. Compounded 
with ipv ek, it means ‘ every one ’ or ‘ every single,’ and 
is used either as a substantive or adjective, thus: fx; tjsr 
^rrar har ek aya, 1 every one came ;’ fr; vrt; har ek 
ghar, ‘ every single house.’ 
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333. wVr aur, when used substantively, and followed 
by no other pronominal in the next clause, always 
signifies ‘ more; ’ as, wtr mujhe aur do, ‘ give me 
more.’ But when used adjec’tively, it may mean either 
‘ more ’ or ‘ another,’ as the context may determine. 
Thus, Wfl wtr VI13I mujhe aur anaj do, ‘ give me more 
grain ; ’ hut, wf wtr niTT ? yah aur bat hat, ‘ this is 
another matter.’ 

a. When wtT is repeated in two successive clauses, 
the first is to be rendered ‘ one,’ and the second, 

‘ another.’ Thus, TTrT wtT ^ wtr t yah bat aur 
hai ’, wall aur hai, ‘ this is one thing, that is another.’ 

334. Besides WFTI , ‘ much,’ we meet the intensive forms, 
^W^TT bahutera, and WT hahut sd, ‘very much,’ ‘very 
many.’ 

a. Colloquially, WTTT is also added to niTTC ‘many,’ with 
an intensive force; thus, mr7!WTTT is equivalent to the 
colloquial English idiom, ‘ a great deal.’ This use of WITT 
is only colloquial. In Panjabi it is employed much more 
extensively. 

335- hai or f|| kai as an adjective means ‘ several; ’ 
when used as a pronoun, it must be rendered ‘ how 
many?’. It cannot take the postpositions. Thus, wi; 
xjWW WHf hai purush de, ‘ several men came ; ’ wn? hai 
ae, ‘how many came ?’. Where in English ‘several’ 
has a pronominal force, it must be rendered in Hindi by 
kai ek or fwscr% tjw kitne ek ; as, kai ek 

hain, ‘ there are several.’ But, kai hain, would be 
interrogative,—‘ how many are there ? ’. nw kai ek, 
and fwnit ip* kitne ek, however, may also be used 
adjectively in the same sense ; as, fanrw Tp* kitne ek 
per hain , ‘ there are several trees.’ 
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Dialectic 

Prcnom. 

Adjectives. 


a. The pronominal adjective Mine is also, used 
in the sense of ‘ some,’ ‘ several,’ both substantively and 
adjectively. Thus, qff faiTR wahdn kitne 

bhdt bhl ae, ‘ several bards also came there; ’ faxpif q5T 
t kitnon Jed mat hai, ‘ it is the opinion of some.’ 

336- ft* nij, ‘ own,’ may be used as a pronoun, the 
person and thing referred to being determined by the 
context; as, Ora UT qnwT nij par and, ‘ to come to one’s 
own (house);’ Ora nij buddhi 

bharosa mohi ndhi, ‘1 have no confidence in my own 
wisdom.’ Or it may be added to possessive genitives of 
both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the English 
‘ own; ’ as, qf yraT qi7 Ora qq f wah raja kd nij putra 
hai, ‘ he is the king’s own son; ’ qf Ora qqra t 9 a h 
men nij pustule hai, ‘ this is my own book; ’ q? qjqq Ora 
vry apn w ah a P ne n) j 9 bar gayd, ‘ he went to his own 
house.’ Also we have such idioms with the genitive of 
Ora as, Ora SiT JTra nij kd mat, ‘ private property ; ’ Ora 
*T wtray nij kd naukar, ‘ a personal servant,’ etc. 

337. HW pardyd, ‘another’s,’ is properly a pos¬ 
sessive adjective. It may be used either with or 
without a noun; thus, qf qypt qiT t yah pardye kd hai, 
‘ this is another’s; ’ qyti; xqt pardi stri, ‘ another’s wife.’ 

338. The following dialectic variations of the above 
pronoininals occur, viz.:—for ijq, ^qi and qqi; for 

Br. K. N. W; O.B. pj, for 

Br. fpfM. N. $q, O.B. pff, ; 
for STTL Br. ’SnfE K - ^ *PE Br. *rat, O.B. 
qraO:; for qfa, N. qraf, O.B. vrt; for qyq, Br. 

O.B. wfa, Garh., fijfr, N. emph. M. qfa, 
WtqtT, qtftfl, and For qj^, M4r. has 
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For *q»qr, Br. gives M., jprft, *R36t, O.B., 

(nom. plur.). For TR1, the Marwapi has fqnftqj. 

339. The following pronominal adjectives arc Sanskrit. Sanskrit 

0 - , . - . Pronominal 

The most of them, as compared with the foregoing, are of Adjectives, 
rare occurrence in the colloquial, but are more frequent in 
literature, especially in poetry. 


qw 

anya , 

‘other.’ 


baliUy 'j 

4 much.’ 

uqr 

apar y 

* another.’ 

bUfly J 

qwqs 

Si 

amuk , 4 

a certain one.’ 





ubhaya , 

‘ both.’ 

y^g< [ 

‘ both.’ 

fqjJTfq kimapi, 

‘ any.’ 

Vi 

yugma, 


q^ 

par , 4 another/‘other.’ 

c 

qq 

garv } 

‘all.’ 

qSfqi 

pratyek , 

‘ each.’ 





340. qpq, as also the more common corrupted form, 

is ‘ another,’ in the sense of ‘ a different one,’ like the Greek, 
erepo?; but qpn; is ‘another,’ numerically, like the Greek 
a\Xoi. Thus, apqT, ‘ he went to another country 

•rff qTPT ^qT3T> ‘there is no other expedient;’ but, qjqT; fTJ 
‘hear another reason.’ For in; is more commonly 
used; it is often compounded with the noun it qualifies. 
Examples are: in; ^fq, ‘another’s fault;’ ‘a foreign 

CQuntry;’ ‘the other world.’ 

341. The related words, gq, ijTq ‘both,’ ‘the 

two,’ strictly speaking, are all nouns, meaning ‘ a pair;’ but 
they are practically pronominal adjectives, as will appear 
from the following examples: Tjq *jqfa, ‘the two kings;’ 
zrqqt ijEH ‘ from both eyes a stream of water 

flowed;’ Rqifqt ‘joining (my) two hands.’ 

Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are 
the following: ‘both a boundless ocean;’ 

fqwtq ircffqrc qTff, ‘there is not any need;’ qffiqi qifffT 

‘ a certain person says ;’ qqfaif^q, ‘ every day.’ 
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342. Ttfa, (indeclinable), is occasionally used -as a 
pronominal adjective ; thus, Ufa VHTTT ^TT THj ‘the 
story of each incarnation of the Lord.’ TO and Jjfa, 
‘much,’ are both equivalent to and, like most of these 
Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 

Compound Pronouns. 

Compounds 343, The relative pronoun may be compounded with 

with Relative # J . r 

Pronoun. the correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each 
member is then inflected, but the postposition is added 
to the last only. 

Thus, with wt, we have fare fare WT 'jis tis ka, ‘ whosesoever;’ 
with ^TT, aft hoi, ‘whoever;’ farefapft eft jis kisiko, 

‘ whomeverwith jg? jo kuchh, ‘ whatever.’ 

a. For Naip&K has i whosoever.” 

b. In the Rdmdyan a similar Sanskrit compound occurs, in the phrase 
fa* fafa, ■ in whatever way/ where ifa (for flu,) is 
in the instr. sing. 

Compounds 344. Other compounds are formed with aur , 

with aur . 7 

‘ otheras, wft ^ aur kuchh, ‘ something else 

aur M, ‘ some one else; ’ 'ifaT wfa aur kaun, ‘ who 
else?’, vfa; WT aur kyd, ‘what else?,’ is colloquially 
used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning; as, 

hoi aur , ‘ some other^ nfty kuchh aur , ‘ some more.’ 

b. The pronominal, TRf, ‘other,’ is compounded with 

itself in the form (Sk. vdfar), ‘ each other,’ ‘ mutual;’ 

but this is rare in Hindi. The two are occasionally written 
separately, thus: Alfa fa, ‘with mutual love.’ 

* In GarhwAl, aur alone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the 
same sense of a strong affirmative. 
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345. The particle TIT sa, (infl. % se, si^ may be Compounds 

added to the nom. form of thus: n kaun sd , rogative. 

lit., ‘ what like ?; 7 WF Uf t wah kaun sd per hai f 

‘ what tree is that ?,’ i.e., ‘ what kind of a tree ?’. 

a. The same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at 
least, to the relative, and correlative, fftsf, making 

rrt»T €T; and in the Dodb to the demonstratives, 
and making tjt> ^ ^f. But I have never met 
these forms in literature. 

b. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix 
TO is added to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus: 

TR, pf m, ‘like this;’ m, *R, ‘like that,’ or 
‘ like him.’ 

c. For 3JT, Mewdp has wta?l> fern. 7jft, as in the 

following: ^ JRq Vft $ 3 fH wt 

‘ what man told you ? ’. 

346. The indefinite pronouns are also compounded Compounds 

, . , with Indefinite 

With tr sab; as, TR ^rtTC sab hoi, ‘every one, 7 *R gra^Pronom. 
sab kuchh, ‘everything. 7 Before wit; fT har may be 
used instead of TR, in the same sense. 

347. A peculiar Indefinite is formed by repeating the 

indefinite pronoun with the negative particle, w na, 
interposed; as, wit W Wit koi na hoi , ‘ some one or 
other^ kuchh na kuchh , ‘ a little,’ ‘ somewhat, 7 

more rarely, ‘ some thing or other. 7 In the former case, 
both members are inflected in the oblique cases, but the 
postposition is added only to the second; as, farcft w 
fwwl WT kisi m Icisi kd khet , ‘ the field of some one 
or other. 7 

348. WW is idiomatically added to various pronouns and 
pronominals to give them an indefinite sense; it is then 
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Urdti Pro- 
nominals. 


Personal Pro- 
nouns Nom. 
Sing. 


often scarcely capable of translation. Thus, ^TT ^ftl> 
‘ what we shall be;’ cjtq;, ‘ a great deal,’ ‘ ever so much.’ 
Similar are, qjgf, faRTHT etc. So also we find 

3$ qirq; as, qyq qftm *f T^IT, ‘ no great remembrance 

will remain.’ 

349. The following pronominals belong rather to Urdu 
than to Hindi, but as they will be found in some modern 
Hindi books, they are enumerated here. 

* a certain one/ 

_ ^ r Some.’ . . . , 

J $S j? f the whole. 

5ft; j.\', ‘ other,” * different.’ ^ Xs>~, ‘ many,’ several.’ 

350. Of these, all are Arabic, except which is 

Persian. is sometimes used as a negative prefix, 

especially in the compound, 5 }t; yrfjft; (), ‘ absent,’ 
‘ not present.’ tprT«TT is always pronounced faland. 
Although it belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi, still it is 
often heard from Hindi-speaking people, especially in some 
parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, Tpr»fqT, it is often 
used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third 
personal pronoun. Besides tpqfqTU the people of Avadh also 
use plur., in the same way. 

Origin of the Pronominal Forms. 

351. It is impossible, within the limits of the present work, to discuss 
in every detail, all the very numerous variations of the Hindi pronouns. 
I can ouly briefly indicate the probable origin of tbe more common forms. 
In the nom. sing., main or men, of the 1st personal pronoun, we have the 
Sk. instr. sing., mayd, Peak, mai, Ap. main, transferred to the nom.* 
The no , therefore, which is added to main , in the case of the ag., in 
High Hindi, is really superfluous, and in Mdrwari, Old Baisw&ri, and other 


* Vid. Lassen : Inst. Lin%. Prac ., p. 480. In Gujar&ti, men is still 
used for the case of tbe Agent, assigned to a nom. sing., hun , for Sk. 
aham . 
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archaic Hindi, mm#, alone, and properly, denotes that case. The same 
remarks, mutatis mutandis , apply to tain , the Braj nom. sing, of the 2nd 
personal pronoun. The transfer is dearly due to a confusion in the minds 
of the ignorant of the two constructions of the subject with the verb.* 

a. Besides the 1st pers. nom. sing., mem, from a labial theme, the 
Braj presents a form, haun or hon, which has arisen from the corre¬ 
sponding Sk. aham> through Prakrit forms, ahamum , Ap. hamuQ. f In the 
Mar. hhn or hun y we have the same word, with the common reduction of 
the diphthong (§ 85). The corresponding Mw. mhdn y I would attribute to 
the theme sma t which appears in the Sk. base, asmad , and is also the 
base of the Sk. plur. declension of this pronoun. It presupposes a Prakrit 
form, asmakam f after the analogy of the Pi\, tnsmakam , for Sk. tvam , H. 
t&. This theme, sma y in Prakrit, regularly became mha (§ 108); so that 
from asmakam t k being rejected, wo would have amhaam , and thence, as 
above, mhauji , mhiin. With the same theme, sma t 1 would connect the 
E.H. nom. sing., ham f m and h having been transposed and a inserted 
between them. 

352 . The nom. sing., t&> of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. 
nom. sing., toam. The final nasal is preserved in the Mdrw&pi and Old 
Baisw&rf, tun or tun. But I am inclined to regard the t(i in th nc> ag., 
as a gen., from Sk. tava, through the Pr. tua. The Av. and R. nom. sing., 
tayan , as also the R. loc. sing., mayan } present merely a variant ortho¬ 
graphy of tain , main . . 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., tunh y is a weakened form of tumh , for tushma y 
the base of the plur. in High Hindi, where the theme tu has received, like 
the pronominal themes, a and yu f in Sanskrit, the increment sma. In the 
Mw. and M&r. thuu, we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of 
tumh from the end to the beginning of the syllable, as in § 108. 

353 . The obi. sing, forms, mujh, tujh t have their immediate origin in Personal Pro- 

..... , . , D r i nouns: Obi. 

the Prakrit genitives sing., majjha , tujjha , for man , tun. rror. lessen 

gives an apposite example of this change in the Prakrit root, lijjha, for 

Sk, liha,% The form maha occurs in the Rdmdyan , and must be referred 

to a Pr. gen. sing., rnasya (?) for Sk. mama ; and, by analogy, tuha t to a 

Pr. gen., tusya (?) for Sk. tava t formed after the analogy of the other 


* Vid. infra: § 357. 
f Lassen: Inst. Ling , Prac . § 170, 2. 
I lb. § 50. 
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Sanskrit pronominal genitives. Maha, as also tuha, is found in the 

Apabhransic Prakrit. 

a. Broj, Kanauji, Avadhi and some other dialects, present, in the 
Personal pronouns, the obi. sing, themes, mo , to. These also are true 
genitives, and are so used by Chand, et al.* * * § Their immediate original is 
to be found in the Prakrit genitives sing., mahun and tukun,f which again, 
through the common change of s to h , may be compared with the Br. 
pron. genitives, jdsu, tdm. In this su, Prof. Lassen judges that we have 
the Sk. possessive, sva.% The analogy of the Braj leads us to ascribe a 
similar origin to the Mw. obi, sing, themes, mho, tho, from Prakrit bases, 
asmaka, tusmaka, to which, as above suggested, we may suppose that the 
possessive sva, (or the abl. plur. term., bhyas, Ap. ho,) was originally added. 

b. The R. obi. sing, forms, mvd, tvd, are, I think, to be explicated by 
the supposition that, as the suffix ka was in Prakrit added to the themes 
asma, tushma, so it may have been added to the shorter themes, ma (mu), 
and tu , of these same pronouns, giving new themes, tnuka, tuka. Of 
these the original genitives would have been mukasya, tukasya, whence 
would arise Pr. forms, mudha, tudha, and thence, by familiar changes, at 
last, mvd, tvd. 

354. The genitives, merd, terd, have been formed by the addition to 
an old genitive, maha, of herd or kero, for kerako, (Sk. krita ). Beames 
gives, from the vulgar Prakrit, the form mahakero ,§ from which mero, 
and merd are readily derived by the common elision of k and the sandhi 
of the then concurrent vowels. The Mdr. and Mw. gen. forms, mhdnro, 
mhdfilo, etc., as also the eastern gen., mora, are similarly derived, 
through the combination of the same suffix with another Ap. Pr. gen. 
sing., mahun. In the gen., mhdrau, the long d presupposes karako, instead 
of kerako , as the original form of the suffix. But in the dat. and acc. 
forms, ma not, mha nai, ta nai, tha nai, the a of the base remains short 
because the retention of the initial n of the suffix prevented the con¬ 
currence and union of the vowels. The original form of these genitives is 
further illustrated by such E.H. obi. plur. forms of other pronouns as 
inkard, unhkard, etc., in which, again, a Prakrit genitive has been taken as 
a new base, to which is appended the usual gen. postposition in a fuller form. 

* Vid. supra: §§ 283, 291. t Sindhi retains the form mahun. 

J Inst. Ling. Prac., § 175, 6. But Hoernle derives it from the Sk. abl. 

plur. term., bhyas, Ap. ho. Comp. Gramm . p. 211. 

§ Comp. Gramm., vol. ii. p. 314. 
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a. In the hi of mohi, tohi , etc., we have the same suffix which marks 
the obi. sing, of nouns in archaic Hindi, derived, as has been shown,* from 
the Ap. Pr. gen. sing, suffix, he (for Sk. sya). As in the case of nouns, 
so here, again, it is added to old genitive forms. In like manner mvjhe and 
tujhe have arisen from the addition of this hi to other Prakrit genitives, 
majjha , tujjha, giving majjhahi or mujjkahi, and tujjhahi , whence, by 
elision of h and sandhi of a and i, the modern forms. The final e in these 
datives is thus identical with the final e in the obi. sing, of Tadbhava 
nouns in d . Regarding the use of these (originally) genitive form* as 
datives and accusatives, it may be remarked that already in many Prakrit 
dialects, the dative having been lost, its place was often supplied by the 
genitive; and from the dative, as the case of the indirect object, it is but 
a step to the accusative as the case of the direct object. 

355. In the M6r. obi. forms, 1st pers., mhain , 2nd pers., tai% or thain , 
we have a true instr. sing., with which the abl. postposition, sdn y must be 
regarded as in grammatical construction, as would be its original, sam , in 
Sanskrit. I should suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., 
mhain mdhai , thain tipari , etc., must be regarded as genitives, for I 
have found no instance of the Sk. madhye and upari in construction with 
the instr. case, but only with the gen. or acc. In the later Prakrit, the 
pronominal termination ain is found in the gen., instr. and loc. Thus 
the analogous Prakrit forms, tain y main, are either gen., instr., or loc. 

After the same analogy, probably, may be explained the G. and Ku. obi. 
forms, main , me a, tvai f as Prakrit instr. or gen. sing, forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

356. In the E.H. obi. sing, forms, hamard , tuhard t etc., we have a 
plural form transferred to the singular. We would have expected, as in 
other dialects, hamdrd t tuhdrd ; the shortening of the vowel is possibly to be 
explained by reference to the accent (?). The h of tuhard , as in all the plur. 
forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the 8 of sma ; by which is formed 
from tu , the increased base, tusma . 

357. Most of the dialects present ham , as the nom. plur. of the 1st Personal Pro- 

r # nouns, Nora, 

personal pronoun. This has arisen, by transposition of the consonants pj ur 

and loss of the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., 

mhe % which is still retained in Mdfwfiri. This Prakrit nom., mhe ( amhe ), 

evidently stands for an earlier form, asme, for the regular Sk. nom. 


* Vid. §190. 
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plur., vayam , in which the theme, asma, of the Sk. obi. plur., <w mdn, 
asmdbhih , etc., was assumed also into the nom., and the plur. termination, 
t, added after the analogy of all the other pronouns; so that ame 
( = asma -f i) corresponds precisely to the Sk. nominatives plur., te , ime, 
ye , etc. In the R. nom. plur., hamh , I suspect that the h has been 
ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2nd pers. nom. 
plur., tumhy of the same dialect. The Mw. nom. plur., mhain, as I 
conjecture, stands for the acc. plur., amhiiin , of the western Prakrit, 
which has been assumed into the nom., after the mauner of the English 
objective, in the vulgar phrase, * it is me.’ 

358. The most common form of the nom. plur. of the 2nd person, is 
turn . For this, in archaic Hindi, we have the form tumhy (also tumali ,) 
which is but one step removed from the Pr. nom. plur., turnkey for the 
Sk. yttyam. The sing, theme, tu ( tva) y increased by the pronominal 
element, ma , was, for the sake of regularity, substituted for the increased 
theme, yuskma, of the Sk. plur., and, as in the case of the 1st pers., asme 
(amhe), a nom. plur., tushma, was also formed from the theme of the obi. 
cases, after the analogy of the other pronouns, making tushme. It would 
therefore appear that besides the classic Sk. irregular plur., yuyatn, 
yushman, yusjimdbhik, etc., a more regular plural, tushme , tushman, etc., 
was also formed from the base of the sing. 

359. In the Mdr. nom. plur., the t the aspirate of tumh has been 
transferred to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving thume?). 
The nasal thus left alone, has been weakened to Anusvdr, and then lost, 
and the labial has disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing., tain, 
for tvayd, etc. In the Mw. thaiq, we have probably an acc. transferred to 
the nom., as in the 1st pers. mhain, so that thain stands for the Pr. acc. 
plur., tumhdin. 

Personal Pro- 360. The acc. and dat. forms, hamen, tumhen, etc., of the personal 

nouns . Obi. p ronouns> h ave ar i sen immediately from the Prakrit accusatives plur., 
amhdin , tumhiiin. The hiatus points to the loss of an h, so that the forms 
in question really stand for amhahin , (hamahin,) and tumhahin ,— 
Prakrit forms which occur frequently even in archaic Hindi. This hin I 
take to be identical with the same termination in the acc. and dat. sing, of 
nouns in old Hindi, already noticed in § 190; i.e., it is probably identical 
with the Sk. loc. sing, termination, %min , or the Sk. dat. plur. term, bhyam. 

361. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme in the 
obi. plur.; as, e.g., ham or kamon , turn or tumhon, etc. All these themes 
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in all their varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms 
refer us, perhaps, to the increased Prakrit themes, atmaka , tushmaka; the 
shorter forms to the simple themes, asma , tushma . Ham and turn or 
tumh are both used as genitives in old Hindi,* as also are the equivalent 
amha, tumha , in the later Prakrit, where the gen. termination, dnam, of 
the earlier Prakrit, has quite disappeared. The longer forms, hamon , 
hamani, tumho% y tumani , tuhani , are to be explained by reference to the 
Pr. gen. plurals, amhdnam , tumhdnam , which were formed on the model 
of the gen. plur. of the 1st decl. of Sk. masc. nouns. The terminations, 
on , ani , etc., have therefore arisen in the same way as the same termina¬ 
tions in the declension of substantives.! In the short m, of the G. tumun , 
Jiamun , we have a still further reduction of o to u.% 

362. In the M&rw&ri and Mew&rf, the Pr. gen. plur. terminatrin, 
anam , for Sk. dndm , has become dn , as in the substantive declension, 
giving mhdn> thdn y for amhdnam 5 tumhdnam . The inserted y in the longer 
MewaH forms, mhdnydn , thdnydn , distinctly points, as in substantive 
declension, to the elision of the Prakrit suffix, h, which, according to 
Lassen, was sometimes added to these pronominal bases ; so that these 
longer forms represent Prakrit genitives, amhakdnam, tumhakdnam . 
The nasal before y must be regarded as inorganic and unessential. As 
to the origin of the still longer forms, mhdnvardn , thdnvard I am un¬ 
certain. Baghelkhandi presents a modern gen. form, tihdnre , as nom. 
plur.; apparently some such word as log is to be understood. 

363. The genitives plur., hamdrd , tumhdrd , have arisen from the 
combination of the Pr. karakah with the bases amha and tumha , giving 
umha karakoy tumha karako ,§ from both of which, k having been elided, 
the forms amhaarao , tumhaarao f must have arisen; whence, by sandhi , 
and the usual transposition of m and h in the 1st person, we have, first 
the Braj hamdrau , tumhdrau , then the K. hamdro , tumhdro, whence, 
finally, the H.H. forms, hamdrd , tumhdrd . In the case of the shorter 
forms, hamdr , tumhdr y analogy leads us to believe that the suffix was 
first added to the base, not in its increased form, karakah , but without 
the added ka . 


* Vid., § 294, a. t Vid., § 192. I Vid., § 85. 

§ Hoernle in the * Essays 9 previously referred to, cites from the 
Mrichchhakatiy a passage containing the analogous form, amhakelake 
(for amhakerake ). 
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Prox. Dera. 
Pronoun : 
Nom. Sing. 


Rem. Dem. 
Pronoun: 
Nom. Sing. 


Rel., Correl., 
1st Interrog,, 
Pronouns: 
Nom. Sing. 


a . If, in the M^rwari and Mew&ri forms, mhdnro , thdnro , mhdnlo , 
thdn\o y the Anusvdr be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix 
was pleonastirally added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to 
the gen., so that the original of these Rajputana forms must have been 
amhdnam karako , amhdnam kalako, etc. Otherwise they must be 
explained like the regular forms. 

384. The various forms of the nom. sing, of the Prox. Demonstrative, 
which contain h, viz., yah , yih, yihu , ih, eh, ehu , he , have probably all 
arisen from the Sk. cshah. The final u of yihu , yehu , ehu , as in the case 
of nouns,* represents the Pr. o , for the final ah of eshah. Lassen gives a 
form, ehe, which looks like the original of the Bh. he. It appears to 
presuppose a nom. plur., eshe, from the stem esh* The loss of the final 
aspirate from eh and Ih , has left the forms e y i. The remaining forms, 
yoy ydy yon , masc. o, fern, a, I would connect with the base im , which, 
although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, was fully declined in 
Prakrit. Yo and yd have apparently arisen from the Pr. nom. masc. 
sing., {mo, which, by elision, yields io, whence yo , and ya . The final nasal 
o (yon points to the Prakrit neut., imam , whence, iam , yon. The Mw. 
o, fern., dy must, similarly, be ascribed to imo t fern, itnd.f 

365. The perfect analogy between tlie two demonstrative pronouns 
seems to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the Prox. 
Demonstrative, we have a variety of forms from eshah (esho) and imah, 
(imo)y all resting ultimately upon the pronominal base i ; so there must 
have been in the ancient vulgar speech, analogous pronouns, oshali, umah , 
resting on the pronominal base m, from which, precisely ns above, we 
must derive the various nom. forms of the Remote Demonstrative, wah. 
But, although the existence of this base is abundantly attested by such 
Sanskrit prepositions as ut , upa , upari , etc., yet I have met no instance 
of a declension resting on this labial, either in Sanskrit or the Prakrit 
dialects. But it is quite possible that further investigation of these 
dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above hypothesis. 

366. The next three pronouns, jo , so, and kaun y are so closely 
analogous that we may consider them all together. Each of them 
presents two general forms in the nom. sing.; the one form terminating 
in a vowel, e y o, or u , the other, in n. We first consider the group in o. 
It has been formerly assumed that the pronouns jo , so and ko , are 


* Vid. § 189. f But on the dem. forms, see Hoernle: Comp . Gramm . § 438. 
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derived immediately from the Sk. yah, sah and kah. But it is to be noticed 
that we have no proven instance of the preservation of this Prakrit 
termination, o, in modern Hindi, in any monosyllable, but only under the 
influence of a preceding consonant, commonly ka, appended to the Sanskrit 
base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, as the original of these 
three forms, Prakritic bases, formed by the addition of this ka (§ 100). Now 
in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewar and M&rway, we find precisely the 
increased form required by this hypothesis, in the relative pronoun, jako 
or jiko. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent harden¬ 
ing of i to y before o, we have another Mdrwdri form, jyo, of this same 
pronoun.* This last form, thus derived, or a form jao, from the other 
base, I therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi 
jo ; and by analogy would suppose that similar forms, sako or siko, kako 
or kiko, must have existed, or may exist still, as the originals of so and 
ko . Although I can adduce no example of these forms, their actual 
existence is, I think, intimated in the R. obi. forms of the pronouns, jyd, 
tyd, and kyd , which are precisely analogous to the M6j\ jyo, and may be 
held to presuppose as their originals, the bases, jid', jxkd, tid y tikd y and 
kid, kikd. 

367. From these we now turn to consider other forms of the three 
pronouns under discussion. Besides the forms, jo, so, ko, several dialects 
exhibit je or jai, se, ke or kai , in the nom. sing. The analogies of the 
language lead us to infer that, probably, these have arisen from the 
euphonic insertion of y in the place of the lost k, giving, therefore, from 
the above themes, first, jayo, sayo, kayo, and then, o having been at last 
reduced to a, as in all Tatsama nouns, jaya, saya, kaya, whence the forms 
in question immediately arise.f An incidental corroboration of this 
theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, kayau , of the indefinite 
pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always identical with that 
of the interrogative; and in this instance exhibits the very form 
postulated as the original of ke or kai . For the Sanskrit bases, ja, ta, ka, 
the Prakrit substitutes ti, ki. From ki might be formed a theme kiko, 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, kiyo, kiya , and thus, finally, 
the G. interrogative, kU 

a . The archaic forms, ju and su, found in the Rdmdyan and other 
Hindi poetry, I would derive immediately from the Sk. yah and sah 


* Vid., § 50. 


t Vid., § 90. 
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through the Pr. yo, so. We have already noted the existence of this final 
u, as the last remnant of the Sk. nom. masc. case-ending, in Tatsama 
nouns in old Hindi, and it needs no further illustration.* 

368. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, taun, kaun , the inter¬ 
rogative will lead us to the explanation of the rest. To the interrogative 
ko, the word una, for Sk. punah, was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, 
giving for ko, ko una , whence by an evident process, kavan, kaun, k'ddn, 
kun and kan. This derivation being established, we are naturally led to 
the conclusion that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from 
similar Prakrit forms, as jo una and to una. The analogies already 
exhibited seem to justify us in assuming, as the original of the R. forms, 
jaunayan, tatinayan,jatinai, tatinai , increased Prakritic forms, jo punaraka, 
to punaraka. 

Dem., Rel., 369. The analogy between the obi. forms of the demonstrative, 

terrog ^l^Obl" re ^ at * ve » correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the 

Sing. explication of the forms of any one of these pronouns will apply, with the 

change of the theme, to all the others. As in the case of the personal 
pronouns, most, if not all, of these obi. forms, sing, or plur., are in fact 
true genitives. Thus for the Sk. gen. sing., yasya=zjis kd , Prakrit 
exhibits jassa or jissa, whence, hy the loss of the last syllable, the modern 
jis. Similarly, tis stands for the Pr. tissa , Sk. tasya; kls = Pr. kissa. 
Sk. kasya ; and, by analogy, is presupposes a Prakrit form, issa, for Sk. 
asya ; and us, ussa for usya (?).f Again, by the common change of s to 
h, and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in compensation for the 
loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasya , Pr. jassa , we derive the forms, 
idha, jda , whence, the Braj. obi. form, jd . Similarly, td and kd may be 
derived from the Sk. tasya, kasya, through intermediate forms, tdha, 
kdha; while yd presupposes the forms, imasya, idha, yda; and wd, 
umasya, udha , wda. 

a. The obi. forms, jdhi, tdhi, kdhi, etc., are formed, like mohi, tohi , 
and the obi. sing, of substantives, by the addition of the Prakritic affix, hi, 
(Ap. he, Sk. sya,) to old genitives taken as themes for a new declension. 
By the elision of this h from ehi,jdhi, etc., we get the forms ei, jai, tai, 
etc., and by subsequent sandhi, e, je, te, etc. The Av. e, je, etc., are 
probably identical in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the R. 
iyd, jydhi, etc., we again have the same genitives. The y has probably 
arisen from the elision of k from the increased theme, jika, still existent 


* Vid., §§ 79, c., 189. 


f Or assume prolonged themes in ka. 
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!n M6 r wdr( and some eastern dialerts, so that jy& and jydhi stand for 
jikasya, and so on. 

6. In the Braj genitives, jdsu and tarn, we have the same termination 
as in the gen. of nouns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, ns e.g., in vachchlmsu 
= bachche ka .* 

c. In the Bh. old. sing., jilcar, etc. the Pr. karakul, was apparently 
added to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became 
a new secondary base for the obi. sing, throughout. 

370. The Map and Mw. obi. sing, forms in n, ni, or y, present some 
difficulty. Possibly we may identify them with the Pr. instr. sing, of these 
same pronouns, which terminates in nd , fern., c ; but this has little support 
from analogy, nor have 1 met with any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the case. More probably a plur. form has been 
ignorantly transferred to the sing., as in some other cases. 

371. The nom. plur. forms of the five pronouns under discussion may Dem., Rel., 
apparently he reduced to two heads, viz., those which correspond with the terror ^Nom 
sing., and those which assume a special plur. termination. In the case of Plur. 

such forms as wuh , yili, jo , so, katni, etc., the sing, form has evidently 
been assumed into the plural. The original model of most of the other 
forms is to be found in the Mar .jakai, whence, by elision o ik and sandhi 
of the vowels, we have jai. Similar are the other forms in question. The 
final e (or ai) may be identified with the same termination in the Sk. nom. 
plur. of these same pronouns, where it has resulted from the sandhi of the 
final radical a with the i which is the affix of the nom. plur. The analogy 
of turnh for tumhe leads us to suppose such a form as jcnhe or jiuhc, as 
the original of the It. nom. plur., jcnh. The analogy is strengthened hv 
the Bh. nom. plur . f jihe. The same remark applies, mutatis mutandis , to 
the other pronouns. 

372. The bases of the obi. plur. of these pronouns present several Dera., Rel., 
different forms;—(1) the simple radical, as in the H.H. forms, un, in, jin , i^terroo* ^obl 
etc.; (2) a theme in andn or nan , as in the Mdr. undin, indy, janan, etc.; Pl ur * 

(3) an increased theme in k, as in the Mdr ,jakan, tikdn , etc.; (4) another 
strengthened form in nh , as in E.H. inh, unh, jinh ; and (5) also forms 
still further increased to nhan, nliani , nhon, and nhakard , as in H.H. 
unhon, inhon t and E.H., jinhan f tinhani and tinhakard. Of these, the 
first needs no explanation. In the second, we have an old acc. plur. in an 

* Vid. Lassen: Inst, Ling. Prac . § 175, 6. 
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to which the gen. plur. termination dn (for Sk. dndm) was added for a new 
base. The bases with k have been already explained ;* as also those in 
nh, —which occur also in subst. declension,—and the terminations an , ant, 
and on.f Such E.H. forms as inhakard, kinhakard, etc., are strictly 
analogous in their origin to the H.H. forms inhoft, etc. As in the case of 
these last, a new obi. plur. base has been formed by adding the old gen. 
plur. termination on (for Sk. dndm), so in these eastern forms, the still 
more modern gen. sign, kara, has been added to the same effect. 

873. The various terminations of the obi. plur. in the several dialects, 
are of course identical in their origin with the same terminations in the 
substantives and personal pronouns; i.e., the long forms are various 
modifications of the Sk. gen. plur. term., dm or dndm ; like the short forms, 
through the Pr. neut. obi. plur. in dnam . The dat. and acc. forms, jinhen, 
tinhen , come immediately from the archaic forms, jinhahiy.i, tinhahin, and 
therefore justify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns 
of the series. This hiii, in the dat. and acc. plur., may possibly be identified 
with the termination sin , of the Pr. gen. plur. forms, jesin, tesin , etc., or 
else be connected with the Sk. dat. plur. term., bhyam. 

Forms of 1st 374. The various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, ko(, have 

nouif ^ r °" ar * 8en from the combination of the interrogative in one or another of its 
various forms, with the Sk. affix, api. Thus, koi or koi stands for the Sk. 
ko f pi , Pr. kobi. In kou and kou , the t has disappeared, and the b has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. In kaunau and kano, the affix api 
has been originally added to the compound fotm ; thus, ko punar api, and 
api has been reduced to au or o. The obi. sing, forms are to be similarly 
explicated. Thus, from the base ki, for Sk. ka, come kisl and kisd, both 
for kisydpi, (kisyadpi ) for the Sk. gen. sing., kasydpi ; and by the change 
of s to h, from the base ka, we have kdhd=. kasydpi. The forms kehi and 
kehu probably stand for kihi, kihu , or kahi, kahu, still other corruptions 
of the genitive in question ; and from these, or similar forms in h, pro¬ 
ceed the Av. ked and the G. kal, K. kai. Several of these forms in h are 
found in the nom., but they must be regarded as genitives transferred by 
the ignorant to that case. The R. form, kaunho, I have met but once, 
and suspect that we have here but an orthographic variation of kauno . 

OffiForms of 375. In the Baisw&jd interrogative, kdh, for kasya, we have again a 

^onoun? 170 ^ genitive taken as a nom., and as the base of a new declension. This 


* Vid. § 366. 


t Vid. §§ 192, 192, a. 
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secondary theme, according to Lassen,* was already declined in Prakrit. 
All the analogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, kahd, 
having proceeded from a theme kdhaka , derived from kdh by the ad¬ 
dition of the Prakritic k , as, e.g., in the Hindi kachchhuk for kuchh . 
This k being elided, and the long d shortened before the heavy termina¬ 
tion, we have by sandhi the Braj kahd . The shorter form, kd t was 
evidently derived from kaha by the elision of h. The regular form, kyd, 
for kid, presupposes a base kihd from the theme ki Granting that kaha , 
stands for a secondary base, kdhaka , it is plain that in the obi. sing. 
kdhe, we have a secondary genitive from this base, after the analogy of 
Tadbhava nouns in rf, so that kdhe presupposes a Prdk. gen. kdhddha, 
whence, as in nouns, kdhdya , kdhe . 


376. The Mar. and Mw. kalji, kdln , etc,, appear to he derived fiom 
an increased Prakritic neuter form, kakim, for the Sk. kim . The final 
Anusvar therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., m. The first Anusvdr, 
of kdnln , is, I suspect, merely inorganic. The obi. sing., khd, is connected 
with the secondary themes, kdh 9 [kdhaka,) so common in other dialects. 
The aspirate has been transferred from the second to the first syllable; 
the final d , instead of e , represents the Pr. gen. term., iidha, after the 
analogy of the obi. sing, of substantives in the same dialect. 


377. Kuchh , kachhu, kichhu , are all corruptions of the corresponding Of Forms of 
Sk. kashchit. Kachchhuk , lias already been noticed. The corresponding p ronoun> 
M6f. and Mw. forms, kani, kdnin , are to be connected with the Sk. neut. 
of the same pronoun combined with the suffix api , viz., kimapi , through a 
similar form, kamapi , whence, m having become Anusvdr , and p being 
elided, kdnl , or kdnln remains. The final n has, I judge, been added 
through a popular misapprehension confounding this word with the 
interrogative kaln . Or these forms may be connected with the Sk. kihchana. 


378. Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal Of thePronom. 

r ... Adjectives, 

elements (Tables XIII, and XIV.), those expressing quantity are all 

to be connected with the corresponding Sanskrit series, iyat , kiyat , etc., 

or rather with their Prakrit equivalents, viz., ettid , kettid, etc. This 

hiatus marks the place of a k , originally added to these Sanskrit forms, 

which is still preserved in several dialects noted in Table XIV., as, e.g., 

Bh. ateky jatek , G. etaka , tatakd , etc. From the above Prakrit 

pronominals have immediately proceeded the O.B. etd y jetd, and the H.H. 


* Inst Ling . Prac ., § 106, 5. 
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ittd 9 jittd, etc. The peculiar R. forms, jydtik, tyattdn , etc., have evidently 
been formed from the secondary bases jika, tika, etc., like the similar 
forms in the Riwai and Marw&ri pronouns. The no {nu, nd, na, or n), 
which is added to these pronominals, Beames is probably right in regarding 
as originally a diminutive affix which has now lost, as in many other 
words, its special significance.* Such certainly seems to be the 
explanation of the Rajputana pronominals in to or ro, which represents 
the Sk. diminutive affix ra. Their use is well illustrated by the Sindhi 
addition of fo to adjectives, to signify some small degree of the quality 
expressed by the primary word,+ like “ish” in the Eng. u black-ish ; 99 
and still further by the M&rwari practice of adding this same ro to 
participles when used as adjectives. 

a. The dialectic forms, jai, tai, kai,=jitnd, etc., are derived from the 
Sanskrit series, yati, tati, kati . 

379. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, 
as, e.g., jaisd, jas, javtan, are all to be connected through the Pr. scries, 
jdrixo, etc., with the Sk. series formed with the affix drisha, as, yddrishah . 
The dialectic affixes, no, nu, nd, n, ro, ro, are evidently identical with 
those in the quantitative series. In the Rajputana and Garhw&li series 
the absence of the characteristic 8 is to be explained by the custom in 
those dialects of changing s to h and then dropping it entirely.^ Thus, 
e.g., G. cwo= II.H. aisd , presupposes a form esano, similar to R. aisan ; 
and M w.jairo, a form jaisaro . 

380. The Reflexive pronoun, dp, is derived from the Sk. dtman , which 
is used in the same sense. The obi. forms, apnd , apne , point to a Prak. 
form, dtmanaka , with an adjective sense. The derivation of the obi. plur. 
form, dpas, is uncertain. Beames with high probability regards it as 
pointing toward a Prakrit genitive dpassa , which, however, is not 
preserved in literature. 

381. The Honorific pronoun, dp, is also derived from dtman, through 
the intermediate dialectic forms, dpun, dpu . The dialectic Honorific 
pronoun, raur, or raurau, etc., is to be regnrded as a gen. formed from the 
noun, rdu, with the affix rd . This rdu is derived from rdjah, a form 
which the base rdjan assumes in Sk. at the end of compounds; j being 
elided, and ah changed to o, rdo remains, whence rdu\ 


* Comp. Gramm., vol. ii. pp. 116,332, t Trumpp, Sindhi Gramm., p. 78, 
X Vid. §§ 98, 120. § Vid. §§ 85, c, 89. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE VERB (fim). 

382. The Hindi verb is very simple. There is but Conjugation, 
one conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in High 
Hindi, and in the local dialects, take the regular 
terminations belonging to the several tenses. 

a. Seven verbs only in High Hindi present an irregularity 
in the Respectful form of the Imperative, and in the Perfect 
Participle and the tenses formed with it. But this irregularity 
consists only in the substitution of another root, slightly 
different from that which appears in the other tenses, and 
will give no trouble. To this root the regular terminations 
are appended. The same verbs are irregular in the same 
way in most dialects. 

383. The Hindi verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number, and person. Tho 
voices are two, Active and Passive. Tho moods, 
properly speaking, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply 
expresses the abstract and unrestricted verbal idea; it is 
indeed, strictly speaking, a Gerund or Verbal noun. 

The participles are three, viz., Imperfect, Perfect, and 
Conjunctive* From every verb may also be formed a 
Noun of Agency. 


* The appropriateness of this nomenclature, of necessity, cannot be 
shown, until we come to examine the use of these participles. We can, 
in this place, only express our conviction that the terms ‘ present 9 and 
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Rem . The Imperfect and Perfect Participles are sometimes termed 
‘ Adjective Participles.’ The Conjunctive Participle is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Indian languages; its functions will be explained in 
due order. 

384. Beckoning the Imperative as a variety of the 
Future, we have, in High Hindi, fifteen tenses.* Three 
of these tenses are formed by inflection of the verbal 
root; the remaining twelve are all formed by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

385. The distinction of Number is made by inflection 
in all the tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed 
in all the tenses, except the Contingent Future and the 
Imperative. As in the noun and adjective, ^it is 
everywhere the sign of the masc. singular; n of the 
masc. plural; i; of the fern, singular; if, or, rarely, 

of the fern, plural. The distinction of Person is marked 
by inflection in the three tenses of the future, viz., the 
Contingent and the Absolute Future, and the Imperative. 
In the Indefinite, Past, and Past Contingent tenses, 
both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinction of person is 
not expressed; in the remaining tenses, the person is 
indicated by the auxiliary. 


4 past,* commonly applied to these participles, are not philosophically 
accurate. These participles, with their dependent tenses, represent action 
in different stages of progress, not necessarily at different points of time. 
Since the above was written, I have noticed that Mr. Platts, in his 
excellent Hindustani Grammar, has adopted for the adjective participles 
these same terms, ‘ perfect ’ and * imperfect.’ He has failed, however, to 
carry out an analogous nomenclature in the tenses. 

* The number differs in some dialects; in particular, the number of 
inflected tenses is larger in some more archaic types of Hindi. Illustrations 
will be found in the sections on Dialectic Conjugation. 
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Rem. In none of the tenses, however, is the scheme of personal endings 
complete in Higli Hindi. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate 
form for the 2nd sing., the same terminations everywhere denote both the 
2nd and 3rd person sing., and, in the plural, the 1st and 3rd person also 
have the same terminations. 

N.B. The above remarks are to be understood as applying 
without restriction to High Hindi only. The peculiarities of 
the dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. 

386 . In High Hindi the Infinitive of all verbs Fonnatjon of 
terminates in wi. It is under this form that the verb the lnfiaitiTe - 
will always be found in the dictionary; as, e.g., *rfar*rr, 

‘to speak;’ «rpn, ‘ to go,’ etc. 

a. The Hindi infinitive is, strictly speaking, a Gerund or 
Verbal Noun, and is so used. It denotes abstractly the 
action or state signified by the verb. As thus employed, it is 
inflected to tj throughout the obi. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava masc. nouns in 
HI. It is never used in the plural. Thus we have, e.g., 

WfMT, ‘to fight,’ ‘fighting;’ Gen., ^ HT, ‘of fighting;’ 

Loc., ‘ in fighting,’ etc. 

b. Besides this Verbal Noun in WI and its dialectic 

variants, High Hindi verbs all form a second Verbal Noun in 
HT; before which, H is inserted after a vowel. Thus, from 
H^WIj ‘to die,’ is formed a second verbal noun, ?nTT, ‘dying;’ 
from UTWIj ‘ going.’ This second verbal noun is 

chiefly restricted in use to the formation of Frequentative 
and Desiderative Compounds, where it has been erroneously 
identified with the Perfect Participle. 

387. Rejecting the final in of the infinitive, we obtain The Root, 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the 

verb may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. 
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Thus, e.g., the root of is ^r; of f*r?^fT, f*IT! of 
’Kfwt, qff, etc. 

N.B. The root of the verb, in High Hindi, is always 
identical in form with the 2nd pers. sing, of the Imperative. 

Rem. The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished 
as close and open. By a close root is denoted a root 
terminating in a consonant; by an open root, a root 
terminating in a vowel. Verbs which have open roots are 
often termed pure verbs, and those which have close roots, 
mixed verbs. Thus, JTT, gwr, and ^ff, the roots of the verbs 
3TRT, WRT> and ^rfaT, are open roots, and their verbs, 
pure verbs; but ^j, ?nT, and the roots of ^RT, 
qf5n, are close roots, and their verbs, mixed verbs. 


388 . From the root of the verb, the Imperfect and 
Perfect participles in High Hindi are respectively 
derived as follows :— 


(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to 
the root the syllable <tt. 

(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable ht. 

The following examples illustrate the above :— 


Inf Root . Imperfect Part . 

‘ to speak.’ ^R<TT, «speaking.’ 

‘to fear.’ ‘fearing.’ 

‘to meet.’ ‘meeting,’ 

5R1TMT, ‘ to strike.’ ITTTflT. ‘ striking.’ 


Perfect Part . 

*forr, ‘ spoken.’ 
^T, ‘feared.’ 
faSTT, ‘met.’ 
*TTTT> ‘ struck.’ 


389 . Observe, that before the termination of the 
perfect participle, 

(1) is inserted after all roots ending in ut, ti or 
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(2) If the root end in the long this vowel is 
shortened. Examples are :— 

Verb. Boot. Imperfect Part. Perfect Part. 

*TRT,‘to bring.’ *n. ^rRTT, ‘bringing.’ ‘ brought.’ 

‘to drink.’ tft. tfan. ‘ drinking.’ ‘drank.* 

* to sow. ’ *ft, *t(TT, ‘ sowing. ’ fr*n , ‘sown.* 

390. The participal terminations, ttt and irr, are I 1 nfl ' ct . io , n of 

A L 1 7 Participles. 

inflected to n (masc.) and ^ (fem.) according to the rules 
for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives (§ 199). The 
fem. plur. is sometimes inflected to ^t, or, rarely, to tjrrt. 

a. Verbs which insert tg before ^rr in the perfect 
participle, optionally insert ^ before the inflection tj, 
and occasionally before But if the root of the verb 
in the perfect participle terminate in ^ or t;, the i; of 
the fem. termination sometimes combines with this 
radical vowel, by § 48. Thus we have, e.g., from tftwr, 

‘ to drink,’ (perf. part, masc., fwr,) the perf. part, fem., 
lit, for fq$[. Examples of these inflected participles arc 
as follows:— 

Nom. Masc. Obi. Masc. Fem. Sing. Fem. Plur. 

From ‘to throw.’ ^RlrTT. TTStB. TReft. 

i) ,» ). i» TRT> 51 

» • to sleep.’ ^twr. 

iftwt, „ „ *t*T> *ftlfor*fa, 

.. ^rr, ‘togive.’ f^n, 

i 5RX«rr, ‘todo.’ fw. 

b. Observe, that in dissyllabic roots with a short vowel 
in the first syllable, and short a in the second, this a very 
commonly, though not invariably, becomes silent before all 
terminations beginning with a vowel. Thus front fiRtaRTj 
‘to come out,’ we have the perf. part., fsRRT> commonly 
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pronounced nikla. Similarly, in the contingent future, the 
3rd sing., and the 2nd plur., from 

samajhna, are respectively pronounced samjhe and samjho.* 
But this rule is not to be applied in reading poetry.t 

UttVerbT 80 " f°U ow i n g seven common verbs, the perfect 

participle is formed from a root different from the root 
of the Infinitive, viz:— 


ftWT, 

‘to be;’ 

Perf. 

Part. 


Root . 

*• 

* 

‘ to die ; * 

»» 

if 


a 

4T. 

(y 

wrr, 

‘to do;* 

ft 

a 

fw i 

it 

tit. 


‘to give; * 

if 

it 

f^T, 

it 

t- 

%»it, 

‘to take;* 

if 

it 

f^ren. 

it 

wt. 

wm. 

‘to go;’ 

if 

it 

w,. 

tt 


trpprr » 

‘to determine; 

t 

ft 

it 


it 

z- 


a. Of the above, and also form their perfect 
participles regularly from the root of the infinitive; thus, 
^ITT, But although qpCf occurs in the Shakuntala in a 
woman’s talk, these forms belong rather to Kanauji and other 
local dialects than to High Hindi. 

b. The Sanskrit past participle neuter, WTTTR, ‘finished,’ 
is very commonly found at the end of Hindi books, where it 
is used precisely as the Latin Jinis in English books. The 
corresponding verb has not found a place in Hindi. 

ofitot™ kT perfect and imperfect participles are 

used as attributive adjectives, the perf. part., of 
the verb 'ftwi, ‘to be,’ inflected, if necessary, to agree 
with the participle and noun qualified, is very often 
added. The participle in this idiom, is strictly 
pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples areJNn *t#, ‘sown wheat;’ jrq 
‘running horses;’ wnft ‘a singing girl.’ 


* But see § 14, c, d. 


t Vid. § 14, a. (4). 
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393 . The Conjunctive participle consists either of the The Conjnnc- 
root alone, or adds to the root the syllable qry or 3. Ciple 
The following are examples:— 

Verb. Root . Conjunctive Participle. 

* doing/ ‘ having done/ 

. or , ‘ laughing,’ * having laughed.’ 

WTWT. WT- WF, or JT ‘going,’ ‘ having gone.’ 

S>fT. ‘ sewing/ 4 having sewed/ 

a. Sometimes either ^ or % is repeated after JKK ; thus. 

TO ^pc % or TO ^PC ‘having walked;’ in % or *T 
my, ‘having sung.’ But this is colloquial and scarcely 
elegant. 

394 . The verbal Noun of Agency is formed by adding Noun of 
to the inflected infinitive the affix WRT or fFCT. Thus, 

to illustrate:— 

Infinitive. Noun of Agency. 

ITTWl. ‘to sing;’ ITPhl^lT orITPffTTT. ‘asinger.’ 

^fhiWT, ‘ to run ; ’ or , * a runner/ 

WtWT, ‘ to sow;’ ^tilwraT or «jY»l$iyT> ‘a sower.’ 

a. Of these two suffixes, WTWt is everywhere used; yTTT is 
more common in the east than in the west. These nouns 
are declined in the mascj, like vftTT (p- 106); and in the fem., 
like {p- 108). The final d of these affixes, especially of 
fT^T, is occasionally shortened; but this, again, is an eastern 
usage. 

395 . The fifteen tenses of High Hindi may be Classification 

° J . of Tenses. 

distributed into three groups. The first group will 
include such tenses as are formed immediately from the 
Hoot, by means of certain terminations; the second 
group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Imperfect Participle ; the third 
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group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Perfect Participle. As thus distri¬ 
buted, the tenses stand as follows :— 

Group i. 

TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperat. (Future). 
Group ii. Group hi. 

TENSES FROM THE IMPERFECT TENSES FROM THE PERFECT 
PARTICIPLE. PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. 1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 4. Contingent Perfect. 

5. Presumptive Imperfect. 5. Presumptive Perfect. 

(i. Past Contingent Imperfect. 6. Past Contingent Perfect. 

396. The above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from 
an y g* ven * n earlier Hindi or Hindustiini grammars; but it is believed to 
rest on sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise expression 
to the distinctive characteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. 
Not only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in 
respect of their derivation respectively from three different parts of the 
verb, hut one distinctive radical conception will he found to underlie all 
the tenses of each group, witli which all their various usages may he 
connected. Every action or state, whether actual or contingent, may he 
conceived of under three different aspects, relatively to its own progress, 
i.e., (1) as not yet begun; (2) as begun, but not completed; or (3) as 
completed. It is believed that these are the essential ideas which 
severally pervade these three groups of tenses. In Group /, all these 
tenses represent the action as not begun, i.e., as future. The Absolute 
Future represents this futurition as a reality; the Contingent Future 
and Imperative represent it as a possibility. The Contingent Future 
represents the futurition as contingent, in a general way, whether desired 
or not; the Imperative represents it as an object of desire or will. The 
tenses of Group II represent the action of the verb, under various phases, 
as imperfect , i.e,, as not yet completed ; the tenses of Group III represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect , or completed. 
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Rem. Of these three Groups of tenses, the first, as formed immediately 
from the root, may be called the radical tenses; the second and third the 
periphrastic or participial tenses. 

397. The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, are Ten6M «> f the 

. . r 7 future. 

formed by adding certain terminations to the root, as 
follows:— 

(1) The Contingent Future is formed by adding to + he 
root the terminations given in the following table. 

Terminations of the Contingent Future. 

Sing. 1. ^5. 2. If. 3. If. 

Plur. 1. ij. 2. '3ft. 3. lj. 

Thus, from ‘ to say,’ root, , we have ‘ I 
may say;’ from f^fWT, ‘to write,’ root, 

‘ we (or ‘ they ’) may write,’ etc. 

(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical 
with the above, except in the 2nd sing., in which no 
affix whatever is added to the root; thus, from 

‘to say,’ ‘say thou,’ etc. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for the 2nd and 
3rd plur., other terminations are added to the root to 
form what is commonly known as the Respectful or Pre- 
cative Imperative. These terminations are as follows:— 

2nd plur., 3rd plur., or, more rarely, 

Of these, the form is commonly used with the plur. 
of the 2nd Pers. pronoun, ip; that in ^ or with 
the Honorific pronoun, irpt, or some equivalent word; 
thus 5?! ’qfanft, ‘please go;’ inn or 

‘ your honour will please write.’ 

b. Verbs of which the root ends in t or ^ insert * 
before the above affixes. In this case the radical u 
is changed to 
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Thus %*TT> ‘to take/ makes the resp. imper., fftfacTb 
‘have the goodness to take / ^*TT, ‘to give/ resp. 
imper., ‘please give/ ‘be so good as to 

give;’ ‘to sew/ resp. imper., 

‘to drink/ resp. imper., or tftfalifaT, etc. 

c. To the verbs included under b. may be added three 

verbs from the list in § 391, which irregularly form the 
Respectful Imperative from the root of the perfect 
participle; viz. ‘to do/ *k»it, ‘to die/ and ftwr, 

‘ to be/ of which the respectful forms of the imperative 
are, But 

and common in the dialects, are also 

occasionally used in High Hindf. 

d. Observe that T*ft and after in these respectful 

forms, are very often contracted to and T£; giving, 
instead of the above, etc. 

Rem . In Braj, Kanauji, and other local dialects, as intimated, the 
Respectful Imperative of and is regularly formed from the 

root. The regular form also occurs, even in the High Hindi of the 
Shakuntald ; as where Mdtali says to Dushyant, ^TPJ • • • - EgTOT 
fwro ‘ your excellency will please sit in the shade.’ But this 

is not to he imitated in High Hindi. 

e . The Sk. 3rd sing. imp. of the substantive verb, is occasionally 

met with in the formula, 7TOT5J (1TOT + ‘ so let it be.’ 

(3) The Absolute Future is formed from the Con¬ 
tingent Future, by adding to each person of that tense, 
in the sing., UT, masc. (fern. *ft); and in the plur., 
masc. (fem. aflf). The full terminations, therefore, as 
added to the root, are as follows:— 


Terminations of the Absolute Future. 

Sing . 1. *hrr, fem. 2. TPTT» fem. TJjft. 3. TflfT* fern. H*ft- 

Plur . 1. ^), fem. ijjft. 2. fem. 3. 1^, fem. 
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398. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, and the 1st and 3rd plur., 
V is very often substituted for n after open roots (§ 387, 
Rem.), in all three tenses of the future. In this case the 
Anusvar in the plural is added, not to the initial xj of the 
termination, but to the final vowel of the root. Thus, ft’ITj 
‘ to be,’ makes the 2nd and 3rd sing, in these tenses ftn or 

ftW or frw; and the 1st and 3rd plur., or 

or fw. 

399. After roots ending in fc, H, or ift, ^ is 
optionally inserted before u and tfc in the tenses of the 
Future. Thus, for *nrni, ftn, we very commonly 
hear 

a. But in the case of roots ending in if, educated 
modems very often reject that vowel before all the 
terminations of the three tenses of the future. 

Thus, from ^WT, ‘to give,’ we may have in the Contingent 
Future, 1st sing., <£, for ; 3rd sing., for ; 2nd 
plur., for Similarly, from %»ITj ‘to take,’ we have, 

in the Absolute Future, 1st sing., ^TT, 1st plur.,*^l5|, etc. 

Rem. The addition of this JfT (for Sk. *r?T!, ‘ going’)* to form from 
the contingent an absolute future, appears to have been one of the latest 
developments of the language. This is indicated by the fact that even yet 
the union of this suffix with the preceding part of the verb is not so close 
but that occasionally it is found separated from the rest of the verb by the 
emphatic particle Thus in the Shakuntald we find such forms as 

, etc. In one instance, where two verbs follow in 
immediate succession, the suffix is added only to the last of them, thus: 

Aft iff fufo n * if this F« cock w,n walk 

around and fly/ But it is to be observed, that in this case the verbs 
are combined after the manner of a Copulative 

Compound.*)* 


* Vid. Monier- Williams : Sansk. Gramm., § 896, a. 
t Vid. Chapter on ‘ Compound Nouns/ 
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400. Before proceeding to explain the formation of 
the remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, 
as a preliminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the 
auxiliary verb fftT, ‘to be,’ or ‘become.’ Besides 
the regular tenses common to all verbs, two other 
tenses, viz., a Present and an Indefinite Past, are 
usually, though inaccurately, assigned to this verb.* 
These must he considered first in order. They express 
simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English ‘ am ’ and ‘ was.’ These tenses are conjugated 
in High Hindi as follows:— 


Present. 

Singular. Plural. 


It#, 

‘ I am.* 


‘ we are.’ 


* thou art.’ 


‘ you are.’ 


* he is.* 


‘ they are.* 



Past. 


SlNGt 

;lar. 

Plural. 

^T*TT, 

* I was.’ 


‘ we were.’ 

?! WT, 

€r» 

‘ thou wast.’ 


‘you were.’ 

‘he, she, or it was.* 


‘ they were. 5 

Fem. ^ 

etc. 

Fem. 

ff, etc. 


401. We add the three radical tenses of the verb 
ft»!T, ‘ to be ’ or ‘ become.’ 


* Though conveniently treated here, it should be understood that, 
in reality, these tenses have no organic connexion with the verb hond , 
which is derived throughout from the Sanskrit bhfi ; while of these 
two tenses, the Present is derived from the root aud the Past from 
the root sthd . 
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Contingent Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

Sf or ft, ‘I may be.’ f* ftf, ffa or 4 we 

may be/ 

£ ftf. ftf. ft* ««■ fr. ‘ thou cJJT ft*t or £f. * you may be.’ 

mayst be/ 

*Tf ftf. ft3, ffa or ft, ‘he % fty fft, fN. or ft, ‘they 
may be/ may be/ 

Absolute Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

It fr3RT or ijjrr, ‘I shall be.’ fTT fn$, ffaffi, ftqit or ft»t, 

‘ we shall be/ 

* ftiprr. fr^lTT. or TOfTfffi orfft.'pn will be.’ 

ftJTT, ‘ thou wilt be.’ 

*Tf ftTOT. ftw or ^ ftfH, ftTO. fN% or fti|, 

* he will be/ ‘ they will be/ 

Fem. ftgprft, J ftflit, etc. Fern. f?T TO ftft. etc. 

Imperative. 

2nd sing. The rest like the Contingent Future. 

Respectful Imperative, STfaRlY or ^3ft, or 

* be pleased to be/ 

402. We are now prepared to explain the formation I 11 ? , r ,^ rti * 

r r 1 cipial lenses. 

of the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect Participles, 
as enumerated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as 'I in ? 
between each of the six tenses in each group, taken A-uff- 
in pairs, there is the closest analogy, we may most 
conveniently treat the tenses of both participles together. 

The verb ^TOT, ‘to come,’ is taken as an illustration. 

403. The Indefinite Imperfect represents an action 
simply as incomplete, without reference to any particular 

is 
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time, and may thus refer either to the past, present, 
or future; the Indefinite Perfect represents the action 
as complete , but also with no definite reference to time. 
These agree in grammatical form, as consisting simply 
of the Participle without any auxiliary; e.g., tr 
‘ I come,’ 1 1 would come; ’ 'Sf ^n*n, ‘ I came.’ 

a . The Indefinite Imperfect has no one precise equivalent in English, 
which might of itself express all its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed as a contingent, as, e.%. t jo turn sack bolte , * were you speaking 
the truth.’* 

404. The second pair consists of the Present Im¬ 
perfect and Present Perfect. These both agree in 
referring the action to the present time; the former 
represents the action as unfinished at the present time; 
the latter as finished at the present time. As thus both 
referring to the present, they are both formed by adding 
to the participles, the Present of the auxiliary sub¬ 
stantive verb; e.g., WTT J?, * I come,’ or 1 am coming;’ 

#, ‘ I have come,’ or ‘ am come.’ 

405. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect 
and Past Perfect. The former represents the action 
of the verb as in progress at some past time; the latter 
as completed at some past time. The agreement in 
time is represented by the Past tense of the auxiliary 
substantive verb ; e.g., ^TTTT WT, ‘I was coming;’ 

tn, ‘ I had come.’ 


* In an earlier form of the language this was an inflected tense. In 
this form it occurs in the Rdmayan , and is heard in some of the rustic 
dialects of Eastern Hindi; in all which it is used in the sense of a past 
contingent. Vid. § 124, and Tables of Conjugation, infra ; also Beames, 
Comp . Gramm . iii.pp. 131, 132; and Grierson: Seven Grammars, passim. 
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406 . The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Im¬ 

perfect and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again 
differ in that we have, in the former, the action in 
progress ; in the latter, the action completed. But both 
alike represent the action merely as a possibility. The 
characteristic auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the 
substantive verb; e.g., fRt, ‘ I may be coming; ’ 

^ TOT , ‘ I may have come.’ 

407 . The fifth pair embraces the Presumptive Im¬ 
perfect and the Presumptive Perfect. These exhibit 
the same contrast of incompleteness and completion , and 
agree in representing the action, under these two phases, 
as a probability. The auxiliary common to both is the 
Absolute Future of the substantive verb; the Future 
tense indicating the positive presumption of the occur¬ 
rence of the action; e.g., ’Siren ft*TT, ‘he must be 
coming; ’ 'Siren ft’TT, ‘ he must have come.’ 

408 - In the sixth Group we have two tenses which I 
have called the Past Contingent Imperfect , and Past 
Contingent Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect 
of the substantive verb; as, e.g., ftH, ‘ had 

you been coming;’ faraft if snrerren w ftm, ‘if 

perchance any one had not pointed (it) out.’ 

a. Grammarians have found much difficulty in defining the precise 
scope of these infrequent tenses, or assigning them a name. In truth, 
the former of the two, especially, is go very rarely met, that it is difficult 
to gather examples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While hy 
no means confident that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so far 
expressive of the usage of these tenses that they alone are never found 
except in conditional clauses implying a contingency in the past. It is 
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The ‘Adverbial 
Participle.’ 


Six Participial 
Tenses of 

ftm. 


indeed true that such conditional clauses are also often and more com¬ 
monly expressed by the Indefinite tenses, perfect and imperfect; but 
this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite tenses, as in these, their 
exclusive function. 

b. The last three pairs of tenses have sometimes been arranged by 
themselves, as ‘ the six uncommon tenses/ But, apart from the fact, that 
some of these tenses are by no means * uncommon/ it is certainly not 
philosophical thus to set off tenses in a class by themselves, on the 
sole ground of their comparatively infrequent occurrence. They are 
accordingly made to take their proper place under the tenses of 
the participles. 

409 . In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians 
have usually enumerated a so-called ‘Adverbial participle,’ 
which is formed by adding the emphatic particle, ft, to the 
obi. form of the imperfect participle;. as, e.g., from WI*tT, 

‘immediately upon going.’ But as this is not in 
truth an additional formation from the verb, but merely a 
special grammatical construction of the Imperfect participle, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
place in the paradigm of the verb. The same idiom, indeed, 
occurs with the perfect participle also; as, e.g., ipl ft, 
‘immediately upon his having gone;’ but this is practically 
obsolete. 

410 . The three tenses of the future of the verb ffaT, 
‘to be,’ have already been exhibited. We now add 
six tenses of the participles; the remaining six, with 
the exception of the Contingent Perfect, are much less 
frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the compound tenses of the Im¬ 
perfect participle, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has 
the signification, not of ‘ being,’ but ‘ becoming.’ In the other 
tenses, it may have either sense, but the compound verb, 
ft is to be preferred in the sense of‘becoming.’ 
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Imperfect Participle, 

Perfect Participle, mm, 

Conjunctive Participle, 

Noun op Agency, ^t^TTWT or TTT 

Indefinite Imperfect. 


* becoming/ 

* been/ 

* having been 9 or 

* having become/ 
, ‘ that which is to be/ 


Singular. Plural. 

^tlTT* ‘ I would be,’* etc. ‘ we would be," etc. 

7f >ft7n, ‘ thou wouldst be,’ etc. ‘ you would be,’ etc. 

^ tftfil. * be would be.’ * they would be,* etc. 


Present Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

% ft?!T 'g, ‘ I am becoming/ ‘we are becoming/ 

*fr?TT %, ‘thou art becoming/ 7[?J ‘you are becoming/ 

‘ he is becoming/ ^ * they are becoming/ 

Past Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

^trfT VTT> ‘1 was becoming/ 5), ‘we were becoming/ 

thou wast becoming/ ‘ you were becoming/ 

ftm m. * he was becoming/ ‘they were becoming/ 

Indefinite Perfect. 

Plural. 

‘ we became/ 
‘ you became/ 
‘ they became/ 


Singular. 

inti, ‘ I became/ 

thou becamest/ 


‘ he became. ’ *yn. 

Present Perfect. 

Singular. 

y^T * I have been’ or f?T yi*^, 

‘ become/ 

‘ thou hast been * or 3*y<ift. 
‘ become/ 

JHIIT ‘he has been 1 or 

‘ become/ 


Plural. 

‘ we have been * or 
‘ become/ 

‘ you have been ’ or 
‘ become/ 

‘ they have been 9 or 
‘ become/ 


* This is only one of many possible renderings of this tense. 
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Past Perfect. 


Singular. 


Plural. 

V*T fTTi * 1 had been * or 


4 we had been ’ or 

‘ become.’ 


‘ become.’ 

If JT*n tTT, 4 thou hadst been ’ or 


4 you had been ’ or 

‘ become.’ 

‘ become.’ 

^ tfT, 4 had been ’ or 


‘ they had been’ or 

4 become.’ 


* become.’ 


a. Observe, that by changing 1 *rt finalto t In the singular, 

and n final to ^ in the plural, the above will be transformed 
into the feminine conjugation. In the compound forms 6 f the 
verb, however, Anusvar in the plural is commonly added to 
the second member only. Thus we say, f^faff not 
fUff Wf 5 similarly, etc. These remarks apply to 

all verbs whatever. 

b. is commonly Romanized, hud, but this is incorrect 5 
in the Ndgari orthography, the first syllable is always short. 

411 . From what has been said, it will be evident that 
the conjugation of the Hindi verb, as respects termina¬ 
tions, is perfectly regular. In High Hindi and in all 
other western dialects,* however, there is a peculiar 
idiom in the construction of the tenses of the Perfect 
Participle in Transitive verbs, which demands especial 
notice. The following rules should therefore be carefully 
studied. 

412 . In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Par¬ 
ticiple of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must 
be substituted for the nominative of the subject. Two 
constructions are then admissible, viz.:— 

(1) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the nominative case, with which 
the verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 


* With the exception of Nalpdli. See § 130. 
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(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the dative, and the verb, irrespec¬ 
tive of the gender or number of either the subject or 
object, is then put in the masc. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the Passive 
and Impersonal constructions. 

Thus, with the Present Perfect of ^pTT, ‘ to see,’ we have, 
instead of the English construction, either, e.g., WTft 

‘I saw that carriage;’ or, If % 

‘ I saw that girl.’ In the former case the real nominative to 
the verb is with which therefore the verb agrees in the 

3rd fem. sing. In the second, there is no nominative ex¬ 
pressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally 
in the 3rd masc. sing. 

Rem. 1. The beginner should carefully observe, (1) that this 
construction is used with transitive verbs only ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must say, 

<lie beat his brother," we must use the 
active construction with the same verb in the tenses of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time. Thus we say, e.g., 7^ 
*TT7n *rr. * he was beating his brother;’ not, 5^ 
?TR7n *rr, which would be nonsense. 

Rem . 2. It will be observed that there are thus in High Hindi three 
coqstructions of that which is in English the subject with its verb. 
Firstly, there is that which precisely corresponds to the English idiom, 
which is used throughout with all intransitive verbs, and in transitive 
verbs in all tenses except those which are formed by the aid of the Perfect 
Participle. Secondly and thirdly, in these tenses of transitive verbs, we 
may have either the passive or impersonal constructions as explained 
above. These three are by Hindoo grammarians respectively called the 
kartari , Jcarmani , and bhdvi prayogas.* 


* Naip&li, like all Eastern Hindi, does not use the kartari and bhdve 
prayogas , but instead has a construction peculiar to itself. 
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413. It is to be noted that all Hindi perfect participles are in fact 

corrupted forms of the Sanskrit perfect passive participle, and the idiom 
under consideration has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit 
construction of such participles, according to which, under the above 
conditions, the passive participle is made to agree in gender and number 
with that which in English idiom is the object of the verb, and the logical 
subject is put in the instrumental case. Thus, to illustrate, the English 
phrase * he said/ may be rendered in Sanskrit, lit., 1 by him 

said/ Hindi, % ^TfT» Similarly, the Sanskrit 

'he saw a young mouse,’ becomes in Hindi, % S1J 

TOT 

414 . The following common verbs, viz., TO*TT> ‘to talk 

idly,’ ‘ to speak/ ‘to forget/ and WRT> ‘to 

(K 

briug,’ although transitive in sense, taking an object after 
them, are exceptions to the above rule, and are never con¬ 
strued with the case of the agent. 

a. SnpiT, ‘ to fight,’ takes the passive construction if the 
object is mentioned; otherwise it is construed as an in¬ 
transitive verb. 

b. With 3 ||«ki, ‘to know,’ ‘to suppose,’ most educated 
Hindoos use the case of the agent if the object is a single 
word, but the nominative when the object is a sentence. 

c. The perfect tenses of TOIPTT, ‘to understand,’ are also 
sometimes construed with the nominative of the subject; but 
it is considered better to use the case of the agent. 

d . The verb, trpiT, in Acquisitive Compounds only, always 

takes the subject in the nominative: as, ^ % TO qfr ITRT, 
‘ he found it; ’ but, tTHTT, ‘ be was permitted to go.’ 

So also ^ifT is treated as an intransitive verb in a few 
Nominal Compounds, in which a verbal noun in is the 
first member; as, fS[*lT> ‘be appeared,’ etc. 

415 . Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or 
causal verbs with monosyllabic roots, the accent everywhere 
remains upon the radical syllable. But in Causal verbs formed 
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by adding a syllable, as, 17 , WT> TT, etc., to the root of 
the primitive, the accent rests throughout upon this causal 
affix. In the following examples, the accent is indicated by 
the italic letters: Aarungd, kardiingd; kahta, kah/atd: bank, 
band; etc. Many words identical in form, but different in 
meaning, are thus distinguished only by the accent; thus, 
par hi, is 3rd sing., indef. perf., from par hud, ‘ (he) read ; 5 but 
pafha, with the accent on the second syllable, is 2 nd sing, 
imp. from par hand, ‘ cause thou (him) to read.’ Similarly, 
sunk, is ‘heard ; 5 but sund, ‘tell thou ; 5 etc., etc. In no case, 
however, must the accent be exaggerated, or an unaccented 
long syllable shortened. 

416 . The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three Ooniugational 
verbs. Table XV illustrates the conjugation of a regular Tab e3 ' 
intransitive verb, with a consonant final in the root; Table 
XVI that of an intransitive verb with a vowel final in the root. 

Table XVII exhibits the conjugation of the transitive verb 
UPt^rr, ‘ to do . 5 So slight are the differences in the conjuga¬ 
tion of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been thought 
necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 

On the other hand, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, 
arTCT and 2 JRTtt, in various combinations, are so very common 
that it has seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in 
full. Exactly like ^?rr, perf. part., fa*n, are also conjugated 
the transitive verbs, ^JTj ‘ to give , 5 perf. part., and 
‘to take , 5 perf. part., fw*IT- All regular pure verbs, as, e.g., 
f^ ivn , ‘to shew , 5 perf. part.,f^n§TOT, are conjugated exactly 
as arr’TT, except that the root of the infinitive is preserved 
throughout. 
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For the fem., inflect ^ to ^ in tbe sing., and Tf t° V in the plural. 
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For the forms of the auxiliaries given in these tables, any of the alternative forms given in § 401 may be substituted at pleasure. 
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* For the fem., inflect final to ^ in the sing., and to ^ in the plur., both in the participles and auxiliary throughout. 
But see § 410 a . 
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For the fem., inflect to ^ in the sing., and TJ to ^ in the plur., throughout the absolute future. 
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Inflect and to for the feminine throughout these tenses. 
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* Inflect everywhere ^JT final to and H to for the feminine. f Also throughout these plurals. 
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* Inflected throughout to agree with the object in gender and number, when used in the passive construction ; in the 
impersonal construction, the form given is always used unchanged. Vid. sup., § 412. 
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Of the Passive Voice. 

417 . The Passive Voice is much less used in Hindi 
than in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter 
verbs. It is to be remembered, however, that the con¬ 
struction of the past tenses of transitive verbs with if 
is, in reality, a passive construction. Still in certain 
cases, which will be duly noticed in the Chapter on 
Syntax, the Hindi verb admits of a Passive Voice.* 

418 . Any verb may be conjugated passively by CoB ^ u ‘ 
adding to its Perfect participle the verb WRT, ‘to go,’ 

which verb is then conjugated after the manner ex¬ 
hibited in Table XVI. The participle is inflected to 
agree with the subject; final becoming n, for the 
masc. plur., and t, for the fem., sing, or plur. 

Thus, from the verb ‘ to strike,’ we have the passive 

*rTTT wrwr, ‘ to be struck; ’ from ^vn, ‘ to give,’ pass., f^trt 
WTWT, ‘to be givenfrom ‘to show,’ pass., f^rnrr 

3JTWJ, ‘ to be shown.’ Other examples are as follows: w? PW 
f%iHT ijtn, ‘ that letter was written; ’ qftt ^ *ft> 

‘some woman was being beaten;’ ‘ they 

are not seen;’ i.e., ‘they are invisible/ 

a . Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively; 
as, e.g., from mm, ‘to come/ pass., mm mm- B ut this 
idiom is scarcely transferable to English. 

N.B. This use of ITRT with the perfect participle, as an auxiliary, to 
form a passive, must not be confounded with its use, as added to a verbal 


* It is strange that some should have denied the existence of this 
passive with jdnd. The illustrations given in the Syntax under this head, 
taken from classic writers, are sufficient to settle the question. Moreover, 
during years of constant intercourse with Hindi-speaking natives of India, 
I have been wont to hear this passive freely used, under the restrictions 
indicated in the Syntax, in the colloquial of all classes. 
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root to form an intensive compound. Thus, STPiT is ‘ to be eaten,’ 

but 18T ^ITifT i» ‘ to eat up,* etc. 

419 . As the passive conjugation presents no diffi¬ 
culties, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb fwwi, ‘to write,’ perf. part., fwq. 

Synopsis of the Passive Conjugation of fWPTf. 

Infinitive, fwr wr*n. ‘ to be written.’ 

Conjunctive Participle, fwr wrarr, • having been written.’ 

Contingent Future, 3rd sing., f%T^5T ^ITTJ> ‘it may be written.’ 

Absolute Future, „ „ fl?TOT 3ITH*rT> ‘it will be written,’ 

Imperative, „ „ fwr wnj, • let it be written.’ 

Indefinite Imperfect, „ „ f%^TT WiHT» ‘ it is, or would be, written.’ 

Present Imperfect, „ „ f^T^rr STHTT % * it is being written.’ 

Past Imperfect, „ „ ‘it was being written.’ 

Indefinite Perfect, „ „ *RIT» ‘ it was written.’ 

Present Perfect, „ „ fwr ‘ it has been written.’ 

Past Perfect, „ „ fW^TT JRn WT. * it had been written.’ 

a. The remaining tenses are extremely rare; if, indeed, 
many of them ever occur at all. In general, the student 
will need to guard against the too free use of any of these 
passive forms. 

Causal Verbs. 

420 . From every primitive verb in Hindi, may be 
derived a Causal and a Second Causal verb. The First 
Causal expresses immediate causation, and the Second 
Causal, the mediate causation, of the act or state of the 
primitive. Thus, from the primitive 1WT, ‘ to he made,’ 
we have the First Causal, WPTT, ‘to make,’ and the 
Second Causal, W^TPIT, ‘to cause (another person) to 
make.’ 
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Rem. If the primitive be a neuter verb, it is plain that the 1st Causal will 
be the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident thAt the Causal may 
often be translated into English by a single verb having no etymological 
connexion with the word which properly translates the primitive. Illus¬ 
trations will be found below. 


421 . The rules for the formation of Causal verbs are 
as follows: 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, yn for the First 
Causal, and WT for the Second Causal. The usual in¬ 
finitive termination, wr, added to the root of the primi¬ 
tive thus modified, will give the infinitive of the 
corresponding Causal. Thus, from ‘to hum,’ we 

have the root ajw; whence we derive, as above, the 
root of the First Causal, WT, and of the Second Causal, 
srararr; from which again, we have the causal infinitives, 
WRT, ‘to set on fire,’ and WTTOT, ‘to cause to set on 
fire.’ Similar are the following examples:— 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 

‘to rise.’ 'SWIT, ‘ to raise. ’ '37tnwr, ‘ to cause to raise.* 
fqnj*rr, 4 to be *to hide.* fifTPHUT, 4 to cause to hide.* 

hidden.’ 

TTOjlTl, 4 to l> e r ip e / IWPIT* * to cook.’ TPPrPTT* 4 to cause to cook.’ 
or ‘cooked.’ 

fTOTCT , 4 to meet. ’ fawn , 4 to cause to 4 to cause to mix.’ 

meet,’ 4 to mix.’ 

4 to hear.’ ^J*rRT> 4 to tell.’ JJiTTRL 4 to cause to tell.* 

a. A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic 
roots which have a short vowel in the first syllable, 
takes the obscure sound* in the causal. But before 


Formation of 
Causal Verb*. 


* Vid, supr., § 14, d , 
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the affix of the second causal, the a is fully pronounced. 
Examples are:— 

Primitive . First Causal . Second Causal • 


chamaknd, ^ITORT. 
4 to shine/ 

pron 

. cham’kdnd. 


chamak - 

wdnd . 

fqvj^fwr pighalnd, fijVSIMT, 
4 to melt/ intr . 

>» 

pigh'ldnd . 


pighal - 
wdnd . 

bhataknd, 

‘to wander.’ 

if 

bhaVkdnd . 


bhatak - 

wdnd . 

pakarnd, W^TWT, 

1 to seize.’ 

a 

pak’rdnd . 


pakar• 
wdnd* 

parakhnd, uwprr, 

4 to be tried/ 

if 

par'khand. 


parakh - 
wdnd . 


Rem . But when the second consonant is even this obscure sound 
often vanishes; as, from to understand/ ‘ to cause 

to understand/ 4 to explain/ pronounced sam’jhand or samjhdnd . 

b. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel, shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert w between the shortened vowel 
and the causal affixes. 

N.B. In the application of this rule, observe that a is the 
short substitute for tsh ; for n, *ij, and occasionally for 
■*TT; ^,for ^0, and in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close 
roots:— 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 


» * to go around. * wwr, * to turn around/ 

O'- N* 

3TR1TT, 4 to awake.* ^PIT^TT, ‘ to awaken/ 

*fan»rr, 4 to conquer. ’ f^r?rrwT. • to cause to conquer/ 


’siwrwr- 


The following are examples of open roots:— 

^11WT. ‘ to eat.’ fwiwr. ‘ to feed.’ * to cause to feed.’ 

xfhn, ‘to drink.* fqfU*IT. ‘ to give to ftWRPfT, ‘to cause to give 

drink.’ drink.’ 


‘to sleep.* ^rnn, * to put to ^nrm. 

sleep/ 


4 to cause to put 
to sleep/ 
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a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots en¬ 
closing $ or 'tft, commonly retain the long vowel, and 
form their Causals according to (1); as, e.g., 

‘ to swim.’ * to cause to swim.’ 2nd Causal, 

‘to run.’ ^^TWT.'to cause to run.’ „ „ 

b. But ‘to sit,’ makes the First Causal ^'JTWT or 

to seat.’ It also often follows the example of open 
roots, and admits an rt before the causal affix, making 
fwn«JT. Similarly ‘to say,’ ‘to learn,’ and 

^«(r, ‘to see,’ make their Causals either fipjn WT 

and or ^i^WTWT, and f^psnWT. ^ifTWT 

and are peculiar in having a passive sense, viz., ‘ to 

be called,’ ‘ to be named.’ ‘ to know,’ makes the First 

Causal either 3RT*TT or • 

c. ‘ to show,’ ‘ to point out,’ though causal in form, 
has no primitive in Hindu 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a mono¬ 
syllabic root enclosing a short vowel, form the First 
Causal by simply lengthening that vowel. The Second 
Causal is formed in the usual way. Thus, e.g.:— 

TCWT, ‘to be cut.’ TEfircwr, ‘to cut.’ > ‘to cause to 

cut.’ 

wn> ‘ to be fastened. ’^1w, 4 to fasten.’ ^TVWI^TTj ‘ to cause to 

fasten.’ 

«to be loaded.’ WT^T, ‘ to load.’ ^TRT, * to cause to 

load.’ 

ftsNwi, * to be pulled. ’ X^hpTT. 4 to pull.’ f^i^nWT , * to cause to 

pull.’ 

a . Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate Jong 
vowel, the gun or vriddhi of the primitive vowel is the 
substitute, as in the following:— 
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QraPTTr ‘*o be open.’ 4g\<f|*ll, ‘to open.’ Ml. ‘to cause to 

open.’ 

^»n, ‘ to be dissolved , * to dissolve. ’jfwi, * to cause to 

dissolve/ 

f^nv to be pulled.’ %spn, ‘ to pull.’ f^ViqisVT, ‘to cause to 

pull.’ 

b. f»rara»rf, ‘to come out,’ make its First Causal, 
fTOTOPIT, after the analogy of the above. 

c. A few primitive roots ending in Z, change this 
Z to the cognate ^ in the Causals. Some of these 
present other irregularities. The most common are the 
following:— 

^PTT,‘ to be separated. ’ *Yir»rr, ‘ to leave. ’ , * to liberate.’ 

^n.‘ to break,’ intr. ‘ to break,’ tr. » { ‘ to cause 

J to break.’ 

tjnjWT. ‘to tear,’ „ ‘to tear.’ „ TJFf^RT, 1 ‘ to cause 

WRT, J to tear.’ 

to burst,’ „ 1(1, ‘to burst,’ „ TJ\J?Tr*n> ‘ to cause 

to burst.’ 

d. fwrr, ‘to be sold,’ changes the final guttural of the 

root to the corresponding palatal, in the First Causal only, 
making ‘to sell.’ Tf’ITj ‘to remain,’ changes ^ to 

the hard guttural aspirate, t§f, making ‘ to keep.’ 

e. Two verbs, viz., T5fWT> ‘to be immersed;’ and aftjpiT, 
‘to be wet,’ make their First Causals, respectively, 

and Sometimes, however, they assume the regular 

causal affixes. 

/. *1T) ‘to be ended,’ makes the First Causal 

or ‘to finish.’ The verb mentioned at (1) b., 

makes yet another form, ; and, similarly, ‘ to 

enter,’ makes tfeTWWT- ‘ to take,’ makes f^TWRT- 


* The o in these cases has arisen by a common phonetic process from 
the archaic form of the causal affix, dva , the original also of the common 
H.H. causal affix, d. 
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422 . Of a few verbs, the Neuters have become obsolete in Obsolete 

High Hindi, though still in use in some dialects. Thus, the f ° rm8 ' 
common word, ‘to see,’ is the causal of the dialectic 

K. ^irt, ‘ to appear.’ On the other hand, a few neuters 
are commonly used in High Hindi, of which the causal forms 
are rarely heard. A common example is TTf^IT, ‘to fall,' the 
causal of which, is very rare in High Hindi, though 

under the form it frequently occurs in the Ramnyun. 

423 . Many verbs form their Causals both according to Duplicated 
Rules (1) and (2). Usually, with such difference in form, there Caa “ al8 ' 
is also a difference in signification, and often one form is 
dialectic. A good illustration is found in the verb <*«rt, ‘ to 

be pressed,’ which makes one causal, <»rrt, ‘to press down,’ 
and another, ^R»Tf, having the special meaning, ‘to 
shampoo.’ So also, from fa^RT, ‘to meet,’ High Hindi 
makes the causal, fjRRT, ‘to mix;’ but the Mar wap', 
following the second rule, makes the causal, ‘to send.’ 

3<5rrer, ‘to call,’ is commonly reckoned a causal from ^t«RT, 

‘to speak;’ but is invariably used in the Ramdyan 

instead of ^UTRTj in the same sense. 

424 . We may note in conclusion the existence of a Causals do- 
class of Causal Verbs derived from abstract nouns, which Nouns, 
denote the causation of that which is expressed by the noun. 

Thus, from f^j, ‘anger,’ comes f^ft-RRT, ‘to be angry;’ 
from ‘vertigo,’ fo^RT? ‘to be giddy.’ Under this 

head also come a great number of onomatopoetic words; as, 
e.g., SR^WRT, ‘to simmer,’ ‘to chink,’ i.e., ‘to make the 
sound chhan-chhan ;’ faRf^RRT, ‘ to twitter as a bird,’ etc. 

Of Compound Verbs.* 

425 . These have been commonly enumerated as of 
twelve varieties, viz., Intensives, Potentials, Completivcs, 

* It is important to observe that some of these combinations are only 
conjugated in certain tenses. See Syntax. 
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Frequentatives, Desideratives, Continuatives, Staticals, 
Inceptives, Permissives, Acquisitives, Reiteratives, and 
Nominate. 

a. Although, for convenience of reference, common usage 
has been followed in the above heading, it should be observed 
that, properly speaking, none of these are true compounds, but 
grammatical combinations of a conjunctive participle, a 
verbal noun, or a substantive, with a verb. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the explanation of these forms belongs to Syntax. 
As, however, all these idioms have usually been explained 
at this point, and as acquaintance with them will greatly 
facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used in the 
Syntax, wc give the subject a place in this section. 

The above-named combinations may be conveniently 
distributed into the following classes:— 


Class I. 

Class II. 

Formed with the 

Formed with Verbal 

Conjunctive Participle. 

Nouns in a. 

1. Intensives. 

1. Frequentatives. 

2. Potentiate. 

3. Completives. 

2. Desideratives. 

Class III. 

Class IY. 

Formed with the 

Formed with the 

Infinitive. 

Imperfect and Perfect Par¬ 
ticiples. 

1. Inceptives. 

1. Continuatives. 

2. Permissives. 

2. Progressives. 

3. Acquisitives. 

3. Staticals. 

4. Reiteratives. 


Class Y. 

Formed ivith Substantives and Adjectives. 
Nominate. 
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Class I. Combinations formed with the Conjunctive 
Pa/ ticiple. 

426. In all these, the Conjunctive participle regularly 

stands first, and, in High Hindi, always in close verbs, 
and optionally in open verbs, is used in that form which is 
identical with the root; as in f^^rr etc. 

But in many pure verbs, especially causals in ^n, the 
form in H is often preferred; as, e.g., snrrsr ^T, 

f»n, fWT ^ST, etc. In many dialects, this becomes 
the rule for such verbs. 

Rem. Because the conjunctive participle in these combinations, in 
Urdu and High Hindi, is used in that form which is the same as the 
root, it has been usual to say these ‘compounds’ were formed ‘with the 
root.’ But that we have not in these cases really the root, but the 
conjunctive participle, is plain at once from a comparison with other 
dialects of the Hindi, in which, after a vowel final in the root, TJ, (as 
optionally in High Hindi) and after a consonant, is added, thus 
decisively indicating the true nature of the word. Thus in the Braj we 
have constantly such forms as, 

etc., and in the Ramdyan } Tlfa TO, VI. Maitl.., iftfa **5W, etc. 

427. Intensive Compounds intensify or otherwise intensive Com- 

. , pounds. 

modify tlie meaning of the verb whose conjunctive 
participle stands first in the combination. 

They are formed by adding to this participle one of 
certain other verbs, which latter verb in combination 
with this participle is then conjugated as usual. This 
second conjugated member does not, however, retain 
its separate character and significance; but only modifies, 
in accordance with the general idea which it embodies, 
the meaning of the participial element of the combina¬ 
tion. Hence English idiom will sometimes require us 
to render the Intensive by a different word from that 
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used for the simple verb; as in some of the following 
examples:— 


WIT, 

‘ to throw.’ 

|«n. 

4 to throw away. 9 


‘to break.* 

WT? TTSTCT, 

‘to break to pieces 9 


‘ to cut.* 

W TTWWF, 

‘to cut off 9 


4 to be made.* 

mWT, ‘ 

to be quite made, to succeed .’ 

fnr’rr. 

* to fall.* 

On: wfwr. 

‘to fall down 9 

faTTWT,' 

; to cause to fall.* 


‘to throw down 9 

srrowr, 

‘ to know.* 

3IM . 

4 to be found out,’ ‘ appear.* 


4 to eat.’ 

WTWT. 

‘ to eat up 9 

fnn, 

4 to be.* 

frWRT, 

‘to become.* 


‘ to drink.’ 

%^T, 

‘ to drink down. 9 

frwF, 

‘ to weep.* 

ft 

4 to despair.’ 

^T. 

‘ to do.* 

m f^ron. 

‘to realize.’ 


‘to take.’ 

%*Nt, 

‘to take away 9 

^T, 

‘to sit.* 


4 to sit still. 9 


‘ to see.* 

Tim, 

4 to look on 9 4 to gaze.’ 


‘to speak.’ 

ft« 

‘ to speak up. 9 

WT, 

4 to ascend.* 


‘ to attack.* 

WfWT, 

‘to deliver.* 

wfi tw, 

4 to entrust. 


Tisane of In- 428 . The above list comprises about all the verbs which 
jx are combined with the conjunctive participles of other verbs 
to form Intensive Compounds. It is evident that, in most 
cases, the modification of the meaning of the verb may be 
expressed in English by a preposition adverbially used with 
the verb. It may be difficult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in 
every case, but the following is an approximation. 

Permanence. TT^TT* Violence. 

^T, Intensify. tj\f if] , Chance. 

^T, Reflexion. Reflexion, appropriation. 

^fP!T« Finality, completeness. T^T> Continuance. 

^rr, Suddenness. 
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a. Of the above eight verbs, it may be further observed that 
^*H, (except in the compound, sg 5 T ^*rr, ‘to go away, 5 ) and 
*I5T*II, can only be used with Transitive verbs; ^T*IT and 
^ 3 * 11 , with Intransitives only; the remainder with either 
Transitives or Intransitives. Such combinations as ^ 

^*1 5(1*11, etc., can hardly be reckoned proper Intensives; 
since each of the two words maintains its distinctive signifi¬ 
cance: as, 5(1*11, 5(1 *rr, lit., ‘having seen, to come,’ 

‘ having bathed, to come.’ 

b. It may be also noted that ^*n is the compound which 
is most frequently used with Causal Verbs: as, *(WT ^*( 1 , ‘ to 
show ;’ ^T*T^T ^*( 1 , ‘ to explain;’ f*( 5 rr 5 f ^*( 1 , ‘to take out.’ 
But with a few Causals it cannot be used; thus, from «jMT*lT, 
‘to call,’ we never have 55(1 <|*n, but always %*ll, ‘to 
call here,’ i.e., ‘ to one’s self.’ 

c. 511*11 is the verb which is most commonly found 
combined with Tntransitives: as, 5(i*(l, ‘ to be broken;’ 
f*TW 5(1*11, ‘to meet,’ ‘to unite;’ XCjN 5(1*11, ‘to arrive;’ 
but it is also used with Transitives: as, 5 TT 5(7*11, ‘to eat up;’ 
55* 5(i*n, ‘ to tell.’ 

d. Occasionally, ^sn^ii takes the place of 5H«f! in Intensives, 

when the action of the verb is regarded as directed toward, 
instead of away from, the speaker : as, 5 (?J 1J5I 5(T5i ^, ‘ (thy) 
shoulders have become stooping;’ 5((5( *(* ^ % 

SP 5 WSTT, ‘to-day this thief has come back safe from the 
house of Yama (the God of death).’ 

e. Compounds with ^**(1 are common, but for the most 
part are used in the tenses of the perfect participle. As 
above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the 
verb, emphatically, as continuing or permanent. Thus, 

Tft, ‘sit still;’ ^tift *| 5 (^ ‘the two children were 
playing;’ but, ^f*pf 5 T 7 % % 5 f 5 $ %, ‘the two children 
were engaged in play;’ 5 Fj 557 ft ‘he hears,’ ‘ is hearing;’ 
5 * 5*1 XJfl %> ‘ he is occupied in hearing,’ etc. 
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Rem . It has been questioned by good authority whether these 
combinations with should be classified under these Intensive forms. 

The Pandits certainly regard the present and past perfect forms of this 
combination as distinct tenses, respectively called tatkdlik varttamdn, 
kal, ‘ the present tense of that time,’ and tatkdlik optima bhtit Ml, ‘ the 
imperfect past tense of that time.’ 

/. %*TT when thus combined with a conjunctive participle, 
represents the action of the verb as terminating with, upon, 
near, or to the advantage of the agent. In many cases, 
therefore, this compound is equivalent to the Middle Voice 
in Greek. Thus, ^WPIT, is ‘ to call/ in general; but 
fhtT, is ‘to ca ll one’s self;’ ‘to place;’ ffaT, ‘to 

lay by;’ i.e., for one’s self. Thus in the Shakuntala, 
Dusky ant says, ** ^ WT 

‘when by my imaginative power I complete it for my¬ 
self.’ %»IT, in compounds, thus stands in absolute contrast 
with t»rr, emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or 
to the advantage of one’s self; while ^vrr represents it 
emphatically as terminating upon or to the advantage of 
another. Compare, e.g., %vn, ‘ to understand,’ i.e., for 
one’s self; and ^*IT, ‘ to cause another to understand.’ 

^n*rr approaches to a reflexive sense, but is of much less 
extensive application than %*it. 

g . rnr»TT, although- used with both transitive and in¬ 

transitive verbs, cannot be combined with causals. The idea 
of ‘causation’ necessarily excludes that of ‘chance.’ Thus 
while we can say, ‘it appeared,’ we cannot say 

f^rr "rr- 

h. In many cases, the same conjunctive participle may 
be combined with different secondary verbs. A few such 
examples will further elucidate this matter. Thus, from 
TsTPUT, ‘to eat/ we have ^rr 3TPTT, ‘to eat up ;’ *gr %*(T, ‘to 
eat down;’ T^T, ‘to be engaged in eating.’ Similarly 
from mxyn, ‘ to strike/ we have both *rp^ ^TT, ‘ to beat/ 
and TTH*fT> ‘ to strike down/ ‘ to kill.’ 
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429. While the modification of the first verb by the secondary 

member may often be expressed in English either by the addition of 
certain particles, or by the use of another verb from that employed to repre¬ 
sent the simple Hindi verb, in many cases, again, it will be found quite 
impossible to indicate in English the slight distinction between the simple 
verb and the combination. Indeed, it is to he remarked, that combinations 
in which is the last member, even in Hindi, are often scarcely 

to lie distinguished in meaning from the simple verb. Thus, such forms 
BS 4l«Ul*n a,,<1 ^*11 > f^n^T <“tc., are often 

used interchangeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in 
the one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended, it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

430 . Frequently, both in prose and in the colloquial, a 
particle, especially a negative, is interposed between the 
conjunctive participle and the secondary verb; thus, graf 

HWT %, ‘nothing appears;’ ZZ ?ft *1*TT, ‘(it) is indeed 
broken.’ Sometimes several words are thus interposed, as in 
the following from the Shakuntala ; ■ft lift HflT if, 

‘ exactly such have I indeed become.’ The words interposed 
are thus made more emphatic. Also, rarely, in the colloquial, 
the participle is made to follow the secondary verb; thus, ^ 
*niT % ‘ he has fled away.’ This inversion is never 

found in dignified prose, but like the previous idiom, is not 
unusual in poetry.* 

431 . The learner must not confound with these Intensive 

Compounds other combinations with the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple in the same form, in which the final verb retains its 
individuality and separate signification. Examples of this 
idiom are: lit-, ‘ having seen that 

village, come;’ % iRTWt 1 ^ ft ’WRU *, lit-, ‘having been 
at the gardener’s house, I have come; ’ i.e., ‘ I have come 
from the gardener’s house.’ 


For other examples, see the section on Dialectic Conjugation. 
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Potential Cora 
pound Verbs. 


Completive 

Compound 

Verbs. 


a. % may be explained either on this principle, as 
‘having taken, come,’ or as if a compound, ‘to bring.’ 
Similar are, qif *PTFn, ‘to announce,’ fowl, ‘to come 
and meet,’ etc., etc. 

432 . A number of combinations occur in which the conj. 

part, of ^»!T» ‘ to ascend,’ is the first member, and a verb of 
motion, the second. But in these the leading idea is in the 
second member, to which ^ adds the idea of ‘hostility.’ 
Examples are, ^ vrwr, ‘to run up hostilely;’ ^ 1 S(P!T, ‘to 
attack;’ ^ ‘to attack’ (where seems to give 

the idea of irresistible attack); ‘ to rush up 

hostilely.’ Thus, e.g., % TfS VTCT, ‘he 

hastened up with all (his) army;’ ^ TT$T 

^?T,‘ one more also, the king of Kashi, made an assault.’ 

433 . Potentials are formed by adding to the con¬ 
junctive participle of any verb, the verb n^TT, ‘ to be 
able,’ which may then be conjugated throughout. This 
combination denotes ability to do the action expressed 
by the primary member. It thus often takes the place 
of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples:—'tytyiqi, ‘to be able 
to speak;’ fWl % ‘ he can run ;’ art WTT, ‘ I 

shall be able to go;’ ^ m ‘they may be able to come.’ 

a. Sometimes the verb nqWT takes the verb which it 
modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive, instead of the 
conjunctive participle, thus; ^ vrff an% TORTf ‘ I am 

not able to go.’ But this, although often heard, is regarded 
as less elegant, and about Mathura is called incorrect. 

434 . Completives are formed by adding to a con¬ 
junctive participle, the verb which may then 

be conjugated in all its parts. The imperfect participle, 
jrarcn, is rare. This combination denotes the completion 
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of the act denoted by the primary member of the com¬ 
pound. It is never identical in sense with the perfect 
participle, but denotes the completeness of the action 
in a more emphatic manner. Thus, c.g., ^ it t^t, 
‘he ate,’ but, tit ^rt, ‘he has done eating.’ 

a. Very often the force of will bo expressed in 
English by the word ‘already;’ as, sj? 31T 'jsrt 
‘ he is indeed already gone.’ When in the absoluto 
future, this combination often nearly corresponds to the 
English future perfect; as, ir tkt ‘ when he 
shall have eaten,’ or, ‘ shall have done eating.’ 

Class II. Combinations formed with Verbal Nouns.* 

435 . Frequmtatives arc formed by combining with 
the verbal noun in ^n, the verb qrcyiT, which may then 
be used in any tense. These denote the habitual or 
repeated performance of the action expressed by the first 

* It has been customary to speak of compounds of this class as formed 
with the perfect participle. This, however, is not accurate. What we 
have in these combinations is not a perfect participle, but a gerund or 
verbal noun in a, equivalent to the common Hindi gerund or infinitive in 
nd. The coincidence in form with the perf. part. masc. is purely 
accidental. This form of the gerund, restricted in High Hindi to this 
combination, occurs in Bangali, where we have, as three equivalent and 
alternative forms, e g., chalan , = H.H., chalnd ; chalibd = Braj, chalivuu ; 
and chald. This same gerund in its inflected form in ai is constantly used 
in E. Hindi in these compounds: as, e.g., E. H. chalai laga= II. H. 
chalne lagd; sunai chaha = H. H. sund chaha . There is no reason, 
therefore, to doubt that such forms ns chald and chalai in these com¬ 
binations are true gerunds or verbal nouns, exactly equivalent, respectively, 
to chalnd and chalne , which latter n forms are indeed sometimes 
substituted in them for the more usual form in d. This view, first 
suggested in the 1st ed. of this Grammar, has been abundantly confirmed 
by the Writer’s more recent studies. It has since been maintained and 
supported by many apposite illustrations from the cognate languages, by 
Hoernle: Comp . Gramm . pp. 388, 320*, 147. 
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[8 436 . 

member of the compound: thus, ^T*n, ‘to read 

often;’ ‘come often;’ WTT |, ‘he is 

in the habit of saying.’ 

a. Thus, whenever in an English phrase, the adverb 
‘always’ denotes, not duration, but repeated or customary 
action, it must be expressed in Hindi by using the verb which 
it qualifies, in the frequentative form. For example, the 
phrase, ‘ he always bathes in the morning,’ must be rendered 
in Hindi, xjf fTOT ^rTT f . But, on the contrary, 

‘we shall be always happy,’ is in Hindi, 

Other examples are: TJT^ TOT ^5TOT if, ‘ I am 
in the habit of reading the Shastra ;’ ^rf?f ^THTT «IPCt, 

‘always obey my words;’ flu Wf Tp»T fW ft, ‘why 
do you always do so ?’ The idiom may be illustrated by 
such English expressions as ‘ he docs washing,’ ‘ he does 
much talking,’ etc. 

436 . Desidcratives are formed, like Frcquentatives, 
with a verbal noun in *n, combined with the verb 
as the second and conjugated member. These denote, 
primarily, desire to do the action expressed by the par¬ 
ticipial member; secondarily, the immediate futurition 
of that action. It can only be known from the context 
which of these may be intended in any particular case, 
but there is not often ambiguity. Thus, wtwr XTTf*TT f, 

‘ he wishes to speak,’ or ‘ is about to speak; ’ wt tot 
the clock was about to strike.’ 

«. Frequently the first verb is put in the inflected infinitive, 
as, TO TIT f, ‘ he wishes to go.’ The uniujiected 

infinitive is also, rarely, used in this combination, even with 
the perfect tenses of ^TfirT, though this has been denied. 
But this form occurs in the Shukuntala : as, It % XRt 
W ^ I frw £l wished to hinder the 

hermit’s daughter from going (away).’ 
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Rem. In these cnses the infinitive is to be regarded ns a verbal noun 
under the regimen of and, like the analogous combinations under 

Class III., they cannot with strict accuracy he called Compounds. 

437 . The Dcsiderative compound, in the respectful 
form with wifl^t, is idiomatically used to express obliga¬ 
tion or duty : as, wwiWi «fr n?T WTfl$, ‘ (one) ought to 
read this book; ’ or, with a noun or pronoun expressed, 

?pi WfT WTWT WTflW, ‘ you ought to go there.’ The con¬ 
struction of this idiom will be explained in the Syntax. 

In this combination, the direct form of the infinitive is 
very commonly substituted for the verbal form in ^n. 

Thus we may say, wit WTWT WTfl*t, ‘(one) ought to go 
there.’ 

Class III. Combinations formed with the Inflected Infinitive. 

438 . Incentives consist of an inflected infinitive in inceptive 

... Compounds. 

construction with the verb and denote, primarily, 

the action of the infinitive as beginning. They are also 
used when that action is interrupted. In this way is to 
be explained the common use of the phrase, WilW ^RT, 
lit., ‘ he began to say,’ in the narration of conversation. 
Examples of these combinations are abundant: as, 

WWWT, ‘to begin to boat;’ *twt, ‘he began to eat,’ 
etc., etc. This use of srwwr is almost, if not wholly, con¬ 
fined to the tenses of the perfect participle. 

439 . Permissives are formed by combining with an remissive 
inflected infinitive, the verb ^WT, ‘to give,’ and express Compound8 ' 
permission to do the act denoted by the infinitive. Thus, 

WT% is ‘let me go;’ ^ wtww ‘have the 

goodness to allow me to speak;’ ww W ww WTPt f^WT, 

‘ he allowed him to eat.’ 
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Acquisitive 

Compounds. 


Continuative 

Compounds. 


440 . Acquisitives are the exact converse of the pre¬ 

ceding, and are formed in the same way, substituting 
ttpit for ^rr. Thus, rW sroi wtf ‘ you will 

not obtain permission to go there*5? Wft WHIT, ‘ I 
was not allowed to sit.’ It is to be observed that in this 
idiom, with tjtot, as also in the frequentative combination 
with farm, the case of the agent is never used. 

441 . In all these combinations of infinitives or verbal 

nouns, the latter element is to be regarded as governed by 
the verb, in the same way that a noun would be in the same 
place. Thus, not only the verbs fpprr, and TjTWt, but 
other verbs may be combined with infinitives in a similar 
way: as, e.g., in such expressions as trfmfT, ‘ to ask leave 
to go;* , £ to wish to give;’ % ipft <SITW TO If, for 

ij Wf , ‘ I cannot go,’ etc. The use of the inflected 

infinitive in the last two cases, however, although heard in 
the colloquial in many places, is not regarded as elegant. 

Class IV. Combinations formed with the Imperfect and 
Perfect Participles. 

442 . Of these combinations, those have been called 
Continuatives in which the imperfect participle of any 
verb is connected with the verb TlpfT, ‘ to remain.’ The 
participle, which is really a predicative adjunct of the 
subject, agrees with it in gender and number. This 
combination denotes the continuance of an incomplete 
action: as, Jrfat Tfiftf, ‘she continues singing;’ <3*1 

‘why do you keep laughing?’; 

\TTT wft Tfcft t, ‘the stream of the river keeps 
flowing on.’ 

Rem. 1. WTflT very commonly menus ‘to die;’ tluis, JlVTfa?TT 

^TTrTTfTt. would lie, in English idiom, ‘ my father has passed away.* 
It is also used of things: as, STITIT X?T» ‘every thing is gone.’ 
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Rem. 2. It will be instructive to compare those forms with others 
closely similar. Thus, Zff U$7H % is simply, ‘tie is reading;’ ^ TJ3 
TfT ^ is > ‘ he is engaged in readingT^TfT t is, ‘ lie con¬ 
tinues reading.’ ^TT*TT is, ‘to flow away,’ from the speaker; 

wn is, * to flow ony continually, as it were, before the speaker.* 


443 . Although combinations with anrwi and Progressive 
have always been grouped together as Continuaiives , Comrouil<l8 ‘ 
they cannot; be interchangeably used, and should bo 
separately classified. The combinations with WWT may 

be more accurately termed Progressives. The action of 
the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing 
or advancing. Thus we may say: faRUT WRTl|, ‘he 

is going on writing;’ % srnft ^ftf, ‘those 

girls were going on reading;’ arruT f, ‘the 

water keeps flowing away.’ 

444 . Closely analogous to the above, is a common 
combination in which the perfect participle, instead of 
the imperfect, takes the first place, and a verb of motion 
the second place: as, *TRT arrwr, ‘to flee away;’ wr 
arRT, ‘to go along;’ WT ^IWT, ‘to come along,’ etc. 

As in the case of the above combinations of the imperfect 
participle, the perfect participle agrees with the subject 
of the verb in gender and number; as, wtlT aft, 

‘ the girl was going along.’ 

a. Sometimes in these combinations the perfect participle 
apparently takes the obi. sing, inflection, as in the Statical 
Compounds mentioned below. Thus, we have, qjf an, ‘say 
on.’ But the form is probably emphatic, contracted as above, 
e.g., from an?f? art- 

Bern. It is perhaps impossible in all cases to give in English idiom the 
force of this combination. But it will be found to lie in the distinctive 
idea of the perfect participle; i.e., the subject is represented as haviug 
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completely come into a certain state, in which state it is then represented 
as remaining or moving. Thus, in the phrase JPR ^TT faf^T VT > 
the compound, (from 4 to fall,* and fator, 1 to move around,’) 

represents the lion as first 1 crouchedJ and then in this state moving 
around; hence we render, 1 a lion was prowling about.* Hence these may 
he termed Perfect Progressives, and those with the imperfect participle, 
Imperfect Progressives . 

Statical Com 445 . The verbal combinations which are called Stati- 

pounds. 

cals denote motion while in the act or state of doing 
any thing. They are formed by combining a verb of 
motion with an imperfect participle in the inflected masc. 
sing. The participle suffers no change for gender and 
number. Thus, WflT f, ‘ he comes weeping; ’ 

HI Jiffl ‘ a woman was coming singing.’ 

Reiteratives. 446 . The so-called lleiterutives scarcely need a special 
mention. In these, two verbs of the same or similar meaning, 
and often similar in sound, are conjugated together in the 
tenses of the participles, and in the conjunctive participle; as, 
e.g., fa TOOT ‘without having explained 
tSfTT, ‘ having left everything‘having seen,’ 
etc. The latter word adds little or nothing to the former; 
but, in accordance with the taste of the Hindoos for rhyme 
in sense or sound, is added simply to please the ear. 

447 . With regard to all the above Compound Verbs, as well 
as these other various combinations, it is to be remarked, 
that when several roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed 
one another in the same construction, the finite verb is 
written only with the last. Thus, sin n 3? ^ tax iff *ni, 

‘ when they had eaten and drank everything up ; ’ u? 
ton nraniT ‘ I am able neither t.o read nor to writenj 
mrtfT ntoT ‘he was in the habit of coming and 
goingn »n ^ ^ 1{, ‘ they have done singing and reading; ’ 

* ifranT. so far as I know, is only used iu this combination with 
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^ ^ fwr w> ‘ I wish both to read and 

to write;’ *n^«!T *TT<TT ^«1T 9n<TT WT, ‘he was going along, 
dancing and singing^ 3fT% ^»TT, ‘ he will allow 
me to come and go.’ 

Class Y. Combinations formed with Substantives or 
Adjectives. 

448 . Sometimes a substantive or adjective is so com- Nomi , nal Com - 

J . pounds. 

bined with a verb as to form, conjointly with it, but one 
conception. Such combinations as these have been called 
Nominal Compounds. Of these, the largest part are 
formed with the verbs, tliywT, ‘ to do,’ or ‘ to make,’ and 
ftwr, ‘ to be; ’ but several other verbs are also employed 
in the same way. These may often be rendered into 
English by a single word : as, e.g., ffal, ‘ to stand’ 

(inti*.); ^TWl, ‘to stand’ (trans.); TTTTT ‘to 

obtain;’ juuk ffaT, ‘to be completed;’ %wr, ‘to 
buy,’ etc., etc. 

a. In many cases, a passive sense is given to these Nominal 
verbs by substituting for in the compound, the verb 

ftwt, ‘ to be.’ Thus, as above, £ to obtain,’ is, in Hindi, ttHT 
but, ‘ to be obtained,’ is HTH IjtWT- Other examples 
will be noted in the study of the following lists. 

Rem . Very commonly, when it is intended to express especial respect, 
or when, as in poetry, an elevated diction is desired, a Nominal verb, 
formed by the combination of a Sanskrit noun or participle with ftST, 
or some other Hindi verb, is preferred to the corresponding simple 
verb. In such cases, the slight modification of the meaning may often be 
well expressed by the use in English of different words. Examples are: 

cjr^T. ‘to behold,’ for ‘to see;’ for 

^T*IT, ‘to eat;’ or ‘to go,’ for SfTWT » THBTn 

^n, or UflgnT lfl*U, ‘ to depart,’ for the more colloquial 
‘ to go away ; 9 etc., etc. This matter is deserving of special attention by 
the student both in Hindi conversation and composition. 
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449 . These Nominal Compounds present peculiarities of 
construction which it is impossible to classify under any 
general rule; so that, as the best aid to the student, we give 
the following lists of the most frequent combinations. It will 
be observed, on inspection of these, that not infrequently the 
compound takes a different meaning, according as it is used 
in regimen with one or another case. 


Combinations with cR^fT.* 

450 . The following are preceded by a noun with — 


W, ‘to agree to.’ 

, ‘ to cover.’ 

^snfsi»PT 5R®, ‘to embrace.’ 
^wnrTT ‘to eat, consume.’ 
WTT >+ ‘ to save.’ 

^5®, ‘to instruct.’ 
qR*, ‘ to benefit.’ 

^®, ‘ to accept.’ 

‘to contemplate.’ 
*«®, ‘ to cut.’ 

^i®, ‘to punish.’ 
ftTPR «R®, ‘ to forsake.’ 


tlTW’T s*°, ‘to protect.’ 

***, ‘ to cast behind.’ 

«R°, ‘ to do obeisance to.’ 
^1®, ‘to instruct.’ 

^i«, ‘to be done with, stop.’ 

*5®, ‘to dismiss.’ 

«K°, ‘to break,’ ‘ to violate.’ 
*1^7 ‘to do good to.’ 

«fi®> ‘to support.’ 

‘to enjoy.’ 

^i®, ‘to eat.’ 

^i®,t ‘to rub.’ 


* The words in this ntid the following lists have been furnished me 
by Pandit Lakshmi Narayan, of Allahabad, with the exception of a few 
which I have myself added, in part from the full lists in Pincott’s Hindi 
Manual. In particular I have added a few Urdu words, because, while 
purists ni(jy deny that they are Hindi, Hindoos everywhere use them. A 
very few differences regarding the construction of certain words will be 
found, on comparison with Mr. Pincott’s lists. I have followed my 
Pandit’s authority, but the differences indicate variant usage. 

t In a religious sense : when referring to deliverance in general, the 
person saved is put in the gen. So my Pandit. 

J Preceded by an acc. witli of direct object, and an aid. of that with 
which the rubbing is done. Or, when the direct object is omitted, then 
a gen. with may precede. Thus, us ne tel se deh ko mardan kiyd , ‘ lie 
rubbed his body with oilor us ne tel kd mardan kiyd, ‘ he applied oil.’ 
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*1* *®, ‘ to consume.’ 

^l°j ‘to destroy.’ 
fw*nr*®> ‘ to prevent.’ 

35®, ‘to protect.’ 
^i®, ‘to approve.’ 


*«®, ‘to infatuate.’ 
WV 3i®, ‘to kill.’ 

T5T ^S®, ‘to subdue.’ 

^i®> ‘to chastise.’ 
?5®, ‘ to tolerate.’ 


451 . The following are commonly preceded by a noun in 
the genitive, in regimen with the substantive member of the 
compound:— 


to be humble.’ 
^R®, ‘to peruse.’ 

^i°> ‘ to show disrespect 
to.’ 

^i®, ‘to infer.’ 

^1°, ‘to observe.’ 
qj®, ‘to defame.’ 

TJnwre Si®, ‘to treat with 
contempt.’ 

Si°, ‘to wait for.’ 

^Siwrrar Si®, ‘to study,’ ‘to 
practise.’ 

srfWTS SI®, ‘to be proud, 
haughty.’ 

SIS^PT ^i®, ‘to rely upon.’ 

sns<ST qf°, ‘to behave.’, 

SlTOf Si®, ‘to favour.’ 

snfsvs Vj ‘to show hospi¬ 
tality to.’ 

'sn^r Si®, ‘ to treat with 
respect.’ 

SITt»? Si®, ‘to begin.’ 

TinNT Si®, ‘to suspect.’ 

S1TSPS Si", ‘to depend upon.’ 


T^T Si®, ‘ to desire;’ (neut.), 

‘ to be ambitious.’ 

WCTK Si®, ‘to remove.’ 

^SSiTT Si®, ‘to aid.’ 

^o, ‘to acquire.’ 

Sfl®, ‘to pain.’ 

f^«TT Si°) ‘to be anxious about.’ 
Si®, ‘to strive after.’ 

Si®, ‘ to watcb,’ ‘ guard.’ 
sn;srsi",‘ to save’(sens,relig.)' 
?[TI Si®, ‘ to burn/ 

qi°, ‘to make com¬ 
plaint.’ 

SI®, ‘to thank,’ ‘ bless.’ 
VTPt Si®, ‘to give thought to.’ 
fsUf Si® , ‘ to restrain.’ 
f’T^T Si®, ‘to revile.’ 
stTPST Si®, ‘to decide,’ ‘judge.’ 
ST^TSi®, ‘to test,’ ‘try.’ 

Si®, ‘to pursue.’ 
tHR Si®, ‘to worship (the 

CK 

gods and idols only).’ 

S5T®, ‘to worship (idols).’ 
USTHl Si®, ‘to reveal.’ 
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W fiTC Tgr *®, ‘to cherish,’ ‘to 
provide for/ 

ir®, ‘to dedicate/ 
Wtrr qi®, ‘to await/ 

*®, ‘ to confide in/ 
‘ rely upon/ 

tR®,* ‘to pass round 
(to the right)/ 

WRI qi®, ‘to assent to/ 
JTCfaHl®, ‘ to extol/ 

TTr^m W , ‘ to pray/ 

^|®, ‘to describe/ 

*TfT^ ^i®, ‘ to magnify/ 

SR®, ‘to distress/ 
faWTf *®, ‘to injure/ <spoil/ 
fastft ?R®,+ ‘ to supplicate/ 
‘ entrust/ 

«R®, ‘to do good to/ 

, ‘ to take care of/ 
WTTwft ^S®, ‘ to protect/ 

^S®, ‘to caress/ 
tlfrit ?R®, ‘to covet/ 

TO tR®, ‘to kill/ 
fa’fTT tR®, ‘to consider/ 
‘ reflect/ 

*®, * to describe/ 


[§ 452 . 

fTOTO tR®, ‘ to trust/ ‘ believe 
in/ 

frorn: ^s®, ‘ to develop/ 

*R®, ‘to trade in/ 
fTOT ^5°» to teach/ 
fin na n; «r®j ‘to treat with 
honour/ 

jffat ?R«, ‘ to grieve/ 
ifttir'T 31®, ‘to justify/ ‘clear.’ 
^TO3I®,‘ to collect/ ‘ gather/ 
*PTT^*T 3i», ‘to acquire/ 
WPT eR°, ‘to honour/ 

«R®, ‘to hold in restraint/ 
*T<3fTT 3i°) ‘ to treat respect¬ 
fully.’ 

^TTf «fi°. ‘ to take counsel/ 
3i®. ‘ to oppose/ 

‘ to call to mind.’ 
lfa«T 3i® , ‘ to serve/ 4 worship/ 
%3T ^i®, 4 to serve/ ‘ worship/ 
cR®, 4 to praise/ 

TSITtre 31 ®, ‘ to establish/ 
^3STT 31®, ‘to confess/ 
fBTT 31®, ‘ to kill/ 
lTf*T 3i®, ‘ to injure/ 


COMPOUND VERBS. 


452 . The following are preceded by a noun either with 
3fT (tft) or 3?T:— 


# Used of a certain religious ceremony. 

t Requires gen. of person with 3rt; as, main teri binti kartd hurt, 4 1 
entreat thee that which is asked then follows in an objective clause. 
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as®, ‘to instruct.’ arf^srPT *®, ‘to abandon.’ 

^TTT as®, ‘ to waylay,’ ‘ kill.’ wfw^T W , ‘ to enunciate.’ 
I«rnr as®, ‘to leave,’ ‘forsake.’ ap$aj qj«, ‘to avoid.’ 

as®, ‘to ascertain,’ Haifa hi®, ‘to describe.’ 
faHTTtir as®, ‘to prevent.’ Hisf as®, ‘to touch.’ 

453. The following are preceded by a noun either with uri 
(aft) or % 

3fa as®, ‘to distinguish.’ qrt? H®, ‘to investigate.’ 

Tgl HI®, ‘to deride.’ tjaft Hsft Hi®, ‘to investigate.’ 

454. The following are preceded by a noun either with asr 
(aft) or xn;:— 

Hi®, ‘to wonder at.’ Hi®, ‘to insist upon.’ 

455. The following are preceded by a noun in the ablative 
with %:— 

Him vu Hi®, ‘to act towards.’ Hi®, ‘to beat enmity with.’ 
Hipfa Hi®, ‘to enjoy.’ Hi®, ‘to be afraid of.’ 

HHT Hi®, ‘ to forbear.’ HHfTt; Hi®, ‘to exercise kind- 

TOtTTT HI®, ‘to subsist on.’ ness towards.’ 

a*® , ‘ to be hostile to.’ fini<n as® , ‘ to form friendship 
JT9T HI®, ‘to inquire.’ with.’ 

ufaHT Hi®, ‘ to pray.’ 5fa Hi®, ‘to become intimate 

jftfo as®, ‘ to display affection.’ with.’ 

H*anT HI®, ‘ to join with,’ 

456. The following are preceded by a noun either with % 
or in; 

*T^Hi®,‘ to discuss,’ ‘ dispute.’ Hiaftfa as®, ‘ to do injustice to.’ 

457. The following are preceded by a noun with in; or 
<35tn; 

MrgHf a*«, ‘ to show grace to.’ HSHHPTT Hi® , ‘ to deal niggardly 

HRmr as®, ‘to oppress.’ with.’ 

arat; as®, ‘to take effect on.’ WHT as®, ‘to show favour to.’ 
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qpfq qi®, ‘ to be angry with.’ 35®, ‘ to show mercy to/ 

qi®, ‘ to be angry with.’ q*fl|qi qp, ‘ to regret/ 

VJT 31®, ‘to pardon/ anffaT 31®, ‘ to trust in/ 

W* 35®, ‘to be proud of/ fq qj q qs®, ‘to be dismayed at/ 

458. The following are preceded by a noun in the genitive 

with *rw or :— 

qprj q(®, ‘to deal deceitfully iftfq qi®, ‘to make friends 
with/ with/ 

qs®, ‘to make sport of/ 3^, ‘to be beneficent 

ipqif qi®, ‘to have sexual to/ 

intercourse with 35®, ‘ to be intimate with/ 

^jqqfTlT 35®, ‘to deal gener- ^pn3?T qi®, ‘to associate 
ously by/ with/ 

459. The following are preceded by a noun with :— 

qqf=f| q|®, ‘ to engage in/ 35®, ‘to be attached to/ 

■qqqj qi®, ‘ to enter/ q»®, ‘ to doubt/ 

460. The following are preceded by a noun in the genitive 

with Note that as feminine, requires the 

genitive in qft. 

vrpq qi®, ‘to give thought to/ qi® , ‘to turn the back to/ 

q|®, ‘to look towards/ jjiq q[®, ‘to face/ 

Combinations with qn3T- 

461. In these the passive construction, § 412 , ( 1 ), is em¬ 
ployed with the tenses of the perfect participle; so that the 
verb in these tenses is inflected to agree with the noun 
of the combination. 

qft^fV *3°, ‘ to be whipped/ Z9X t *3®, ‘ to stumble/ 

* ^ 1 ®, ‘to be patient/f TTf } tq®, ‘to be jealous/ 
WHI-t ’3°, ‘ to bask/ \fp3T* *3®, ‘to be deceived/ 

^3 1 *3®, ‘to take a bribe/ iq®, ‘ to be afraid/ 


Muse, 


t Lit., * to eat (one's) sorrow/ 


t Fem. 
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*rn:* rn°, ‘ to be beaten.’ ^ t , ‘ to take an oath 
t *1 8 , ‘ to faint away.’ with gen., £ to swear by.’ 

^PTT t *3°, ‘ to take the air.’ 

a. Many of the above combinations with ^n»rr- may be 
converted into Causals by substituting for its Causal, 

f<irar»rT. Thus we have, e.g., *TPC f^WT^TT. ‘to cause (one) 
to be beaten;’ filWRI, ‘ to deceive,’ etc. 

Combinations with t*rr- 

462. These all take the passive construction, like the 
combinations with 

^°> ‘ to lend.’ fftri ‘ to trouble.’ 

c to afflict f(V$t v> ‘ to make appeal.’ 

*n^TT , § ‘to devote one’s self to.’ 

463. Many of the above can scarcely be called Compounds. 

The combinations with ^»n, however, in the following list, 
more closely approach this character. They arc all peculiar 
in that the verbal element is construed as intransitive, and 
therefore in the tenses of the perfect always takes the direct, 
instead of the passive or impersonal construction. Thus we 
say, not ^ % f^rrt but ^ f^nt f^IT> <lie 

appeared;’ ^’TTi; f^H, ‘ it was heard,’ etc. 

i^TT, ‘to be felt.’ ^TT, ‘ to be seized.’ 

‘ to appear,’ Wit ^*1T, ‘ to be bound.’ 

‘ seem.’ ^*TT, ‘ to be heard.’ 

Combinations ivith JTIT^TT- 

464. The verb in all these may take the passive construc¬ 
tion, and is thus determined in form by the noun of the 
combination. 


* Masc. 

X Takes nouo with k(. 


t Fem. 

§ Takes noun with men . 
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IjqgT *?•,* ‘to snatch/ ‘to *T 8 > t ‘to dive.’ 

spring upon/ g^fqft *f°> t ‘ to splash/ 

*T°, * ‘to deride/ § *T°, ‘ to jump/ 

Tffa * # > * t ‘to boast/ § ^° } ‘to scream/ 

qrerc § ?r», ‘ to leap/ 

465. The following list includes a number of additional 
combinations of frequent occurrence, arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of the several verbs. 


fqqpi WIT, ‘to seem certain/ 
’WTT, || ‘ to come to 
mind/ 

ITO WTT, IT * to be found/ 
qT*§ WRT> ‘to start a 
subject/ 

W8R*§ wnrr, ‘ to beat with 
the fist/ 

+ TORT, * ‘to bite at/ 
f*T+ ^rrPTT, ‘to plough/ 

WTC t ‘ to look for/ 

‘ expect/ 

*fff § TRRT, ‘ to conjure/ 
wt f3[qrRT,tt ‘to re¬ 
mind/ 

TTf§ ^TOT,** ‘to expect/ 
‘ look for/ 

qTPT t VTRT , tt *'to listen/ 


WR f tt ‘to apply the 

mind to/ 

*r*rt §§ ‘to resign/ 

‘ relinquish/ 

qqRqT, ‘to take root/ 
f?[*§Tt 'IP, ‘ to appear/ 
gqit; q^fMT, ‘ to be heard/ 
fq^q q^T, ‘to be ascer¬ 
tained/ 

qTTlt q*m,** ‘to make in- 

CK 

quiry about one/ 

^qr§ fqqTTRT,** ‘to take 
pity upon/ 

WTtfqqTCRb** ‘tofeel love/ 
*Rt fqq(7RT,§§ ‘to feel fear/ 
TTPPIT, ‘ to grieve/ 

to take (some- 

" thing) ill/ 


* Requires the loc. with t Masc. J Requires loc. with 5|. § Fem. 
|| Construction either yah mujhe ydd dtd hai\ or is kd ydd mujhe ata hau 
% Requires the gen. with 5ft. ** Preceded by the gen. 

ft Preceded by the dat. tt Preceded by the loc. with 

§§ Preceded by the abi. 
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WT *rpn*rr,* ‘to take in 
good part.’ 

Jffa’n'jt ‘to turn away 
from.’ 

*TtaJ ‘ to sigh.’ 

WR TVrr,|| ‘to think upon.’ 

W WTT,t ‘ to love.’ 

17 sRT> ‘ to end/ ‘ result.’ 

‘to remember/ 
‘ look after.’ 

fsrqTf ‘ to be certain.’ 

*T«r W*PlT,ir ‘ to be found.’ 

«TTfT *RPTT,1[ ‘ to feel cold.’ 

*PRT, ‘ to feel warm.’ 

TTT^i ^PTRT>|| ‘to take aim/ 


^ *nmrr,|| ‘to bet.’ 

^fa ‘to accuse/ 

‘blame.’ 

xm ^R"RTj** ‘ to make 
inquiry about any one.’ 
ZWT STfUT, ‘ to butt.’ 

^inT ‘ to borrow.’ 

jjfaf %*TTjtt ‘ to buy.’ 

%«TT, ‘to rest.’ 

%»it,£ ‘ to breathe.’ 
MTJTlfr^T ,** ‘ to be destroyed ’ 
WFIT ^faT 5 ‘ to be made clear.’ 
fa ^7 ffaT, ‘to take leave.’ 
‘ to be known.’ 

ifaT, ‘ to disappear.’ 


Dialectic Conjugation of Verbs. 

The Defective Auxiliary Substantive Verb. 

466. As a preliminary to the consideration of dialectic 
conjugation, are exhibited the various dialectic forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary 
substantive verb, answering respectively to the High Hindi, 
and VT, etc. It is thought unnecessary to exhibit the 
variations for gender which occur in the past tense, as they 
are identical with those which occur in the same dialects in 
nouns and adjectives of the same termination. Nor has it 
been thought necessary to repeat the pronoun in each dialect. 
This the student can easily supply for himself from the 
pronominal tables. 

* Preceded by the acc. with wt- t Requires the abl. with %. J Fein. 
|| Requires the loc. with or § Requires the gen. with eft. 

IT Preceded by the dat. with xt- ** Requires the gen. with VI. 

ft Requires the abl. of the person, and the acc. of. the thing. 
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Braj. Con- 467. The Braj forms in Table XVIII will be found on 

iugatoon of 

Sttbst. Verb, almost every page of the Rajniti and similar books. In the 
present they differ but slightly from the High Hindi forms, 
and in the 1st sing, and 2nd plur. only. Thus, ft , 

‘ I am Lakshmi;’ 7J?? ^t, ‘who are you?.’ Vtff is used 

as 2nd plur. in one passage in the Prem Sagar, viz., TW 
^0 W * TITff, ‘ you two who are parts of me.’ But this 
properly belongs to E. Hindi. Of the Braj forms of the past, 
the following are examples of the use of ^ (fern, ft): Aft 
IflN ITT?! TWT ft, ‘ in that place was a king named 
Sudarshan TIT fft fT^Tlt *TT*T qft ft, ‘ he had a wife named 
Parvati .’ This form of this Braj past tense is the more 
common in books; but yift also occasionally occurs,* as in 
the following: *<t Sfoft ft ffaf, ‘thou shalt 

see my face just as it was yft ^ fltfT TT^ft, ‘ in the house 
was the queen.’ Closely connected are the Bagh. 
and K. jrft. 

468. The various Kanauji forms of the present of the suhst. verb, in 
HT or ift, etc., are colloquial throughout the central Do&b, but the High 
Hindi forms are no less common. Panjdbi has analogous forms also in 
the pres. 1st sing., ft»TT,‘I am,* and 2nd plur., 4 you arc.* 

Subst. Verb in 469. Of the two Rajputana forms of these two tenses, the 

Dh»fects Da present, y, etc., and ft, past, etc., are used throughout Me war 
and Mdpvdr; and east of Mewdr, through Kotdh, Bundd, 
Jaipiir, etc., the forms with ^ are used. But in literature 
and correspondence, it is said that etc., arc used much 

more extensively. Thus the forms in $ constantly occur in 
the ‘ Plays,’ as in the following examples: $ fPSlt, ‘ I am 

a shopkeeper;’ TOTW, (pbir. for sing.) ‘how 

am I ignorant nm f^TlTT WtfMt §, ‘ my name is Lo(no ;’ 

$ TTS^RTT, ‘ thou art a prince,’ etc., etc. 


JCanaujf Con¬ 
jugation. 


* This word is erroneously explained in Prof. Eastwick's Prem Sagar , 
p. 194, as a Braj form of the imperfect participle, 
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a. It should be noted that the Marw&ri forms of these and other verbs 
are often disguised by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as If, etc. Thus in the * Plays’ we find 

‘you are that same,’ where Bffa is for H.H. These 
letters are added, indeed, not only to verbs, but to all other parts of * 
speech.* 

470. The Garhwdli forms given in Table XVIII are those which pre- Subst. Verb in 

r Garhw&Ii 

vail in and about Tiri, the capital of native Garhw&l, and are commonly 
understood (though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The 
form * s used for the present tense in some villages of Garhwal, both 
alone and as an auxiliary. Thus I have often heard sft=£H.H, 

are you coming?/ etc. 

The longer Bg forms given in the pres. plur. belong east of Tiri. 


471. In the archaic Baiswan of the lldrndyan, as in Subst. Verb in 
poetry generally, the copula is very commonly omitted, both the Iiama ' Jan - 
in the present and the past tense. When the copula is 
necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., of the verb 
ffa, ‘ to be/ is often thus used. But occasionally in the 
lldrndyan, as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the 
indef. perf. of the verb xt*VT> 6 to remain/ is used both as a 
copula and as an auxiliary, instead of the II. H. ^n. Thus 
we read in the Ramayan , ^ 

‘(Brahma) has done whatever was proper/ im 

‘then your name was SatL* 


472. With the Avadhi and old Baisw^ri forms of the present may be Subst. Verb in 
compared the almost identical Mar&thi conjugation, viz., Sing. Avadbl ' 

Plur. ^T?t. The common negative, nfi, 

Br. has arisen from the combination of the negative if, with the 

3rd sing,, ^jf^, of the subst. verb. 


473. Bhojpuri has two forms of the present and past tense of the 
substantive verb, answering to H.H. 1|> etc.; derived respectively 
from the roots and or Fragments from the root also 
occur on the borders of the Maithili. The preterite auxiliary of this verb 
is taken from the root T|. as in Avadhi and Riw&i. The indefinite 


BhojpGri 

Auxiliaries. 


* See § 100, a. (Or is here, possibly, an old inflectional ending?). 

21 
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perfect from the root etc., is never used as an auxiliary. It 

is conjugated as the inflected perfect of other neuter verbs. With this 
exception,. the forms derived from the root are used in all their 
tenses as auxiliaries; those from only occur in the present. 


a. Connected however with this root > 8 an emphatic conjugation, 
formed by prefixing to the present throughout, an inflected verbal noun, 
from the same root; thus: 


Sing. 


Plu,. 


2. m. 3. m. WTZ*. 

li. f. tps. 2 . f. irf^r, 3. t. ^ 

Jl. tn. 2. m. TO 3. m. 5^ TO*, 

"{l.f. 2. f. 3. f. 


This tense may be used as a present, conting. future, or an imperative. 


Rem. The root often becomes *rr? and 

N 

b . Besides the auxiliary = H.H. ffaT. Bhojpuri also uses a 

strengthened form from the same root, This is regularly con¬ 

jugated throughout, and may be substituted for the other auxiliaries at 
pleasure. 

c. In the region west of Bhojptir, % is used for ‘is.’ WT is not 

confined to Bhojpur, but is used for all persons in both numbers, both 
in W. Bhojpur and as far west as Allahabad. Thus, ^ 4T> ‘he 

is coming;’ 7JJT %ff aftfTTCT *T. ‘ whom are you calling?’ Ac¬ 
cording to Beames, the Bhojpuri declinable forms, 41 T7 5 R,, d 

are used in questions and replies, while the other forms given are 
preferred in narrative. 


Bh. Negative 474. Besides the above, Bhojpuri also possesses a negative auxiliary 
Auxiliary. flu bst. verb, assigned to the root or lrf^|. This is conjugated 

only in one tense, which follows the inflection of the inflected present given 
in Table XXI, and, like the emphatic form of the verb, may be used either 
as a present, a conting. future, or an imperative. 


475. For the past tense of the auxiliary substantive verb, Bhojpdri 
uses the root ^ instead of Sk. IffT, as in the H.H. There is no 
difference in meaning between the longer and the shorter forms of this 
tense given In the Table. 
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476. Mdgadhf presents two auxiliary verbs, the one defective, the Migadhl 
other complete in conjugation. Auxiliarii 

(1) Of these, the former is derived from the root Sk. In 
the present, a few fragments also occur, from a root , formed from 

by the elision of the initial and the addition of the Prakritic 

Unlike H.H., M&gadhi forms also its preterite from this same 
root, by the addition of the usual terminations of the inflected indefinite 
perfect, giving , etc., = H.H. MR . 

O'. 

(2) The second auxiliary verb is ftp* , = H.H. and is con¬ 

jugated in all tenses. The only deviation from regularity is found in 
the inflected indefinite perfect, where, beside the regular form, etc., 
an older form, etc., is also used. As in Bhojpuri, this inflected 
perfect is never used as an auxiliary. 


477. In the various Maithili dialects, five different roots are used for Maithili 
the different forms of the auxiliary verb. Auxiliaries. 


(1) The first of these is which appears only in a present and 
preterite, == H.H. and the initial is lost, except in the 3rd sing. 

N.Mt. * he is.’ In the present only, appears a strengthened 

form of this root, whence, etc., conjugated regularly 

throughout. 

(2) The root for Sk. in most parts of the Maithili area, 
appears only in certain fragments of the 3rd sing. masc. present, viz., 

fr.t. pi. *i- and jp5. But on the borders of Bang&l, 
in Central and Western Puraniya, is heard also a future from this root, 
which is conjugated as follows: 

Sing. 1. 

Plur. 1. j 2. $*5, 3. Not in use. 

a. In the W. also occurs a form of this root strengthened by the 
addition of which is conjugated after the analogy «CT^> Table XVIII, 
with the addition of some alternative forms with Maithili terminations: 
thus, sing. 1. 1$ Ilff. flflf! 2. fTTO, f*. f*; 3. 1%, fR, I$*i,etc. 

(3) In N. Maithili is used also a present from the root strength¬ 
ened from f^f, for 8k. ^TT* This is regularly conjugated, or 

etc., as in Table XVIII. 


AnusvAr optional. 
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(4) Besides a preterite auxiliary derived from the root Maithili 
very generally uses, like other eastern dialects, a form from the root 
This is conjugated both in the form of the present and the perfect tense, 

or TffWt etc.; b ut always lias a preterite sense, =r H.H. ‘was.’ 
All these various auxiliaries, present and preterite, are used inter¬ 
changeably, with no difference of meaning; and two or three different 
forms will be heard even in the same district. 

(5) Besides the above, Maithili, like all the Hindi dialects, uses as an 

auxiliary, certain tenses of the verb As in other 

eastern dialects, the V( of the original root, is still preserved in one 
form of the inflected perfect, etc., as also in the perfect participle, 

, and the conjunctive participle, ^j. This inflected perfect, however, 
in none of these dialects, is used as an auxiliary. 

478. The very numerous forms of these two auxiliary tenses are pre¬ 
sented in Table XVIII. 

Conjugation in the Western Dialects. 

479. The tense system in Braj corresponds essentially 
with that in High Hindu For final wi and if, the Braj 
characteristically exhibits wt and $ (§ 101). Thus, e.g., for 

we have wt; for for WfT, Wf, etc. 

in the 1st sing., and wt in the 2nd plur. of the future 
tenses, are also vriddhied to 5 as, c.g., in ^T0, 

W|t, for H. H. JTT^IT and But for 3 f, we 

occasionally find wt; and after a vowel <35 is sometimes 
retained. After roots ending in WT> or we commonly 
have ; not only, as in High Hindi, before n, but also 
before ’ 4 ft, occasionally before WT> and regularly before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant. Thus, e.g., we 
have WT*t, WTCft, tlT^, irit, for H. H. W 1 WT, ’VTCT, 
tTHTT> JfWT, 4T1T. Similarly, is inserted after roots in ; 
as, e.g., wri 3 $rit, ‘wjio will touch (it)?.’ 

480. The Braj Infinitive or Gerund has two forms, the 
one in ift or »ff, the other in *ft or qf. Before the latter 
termination, ^ is often inserted. This latter form is especially 
common in the oblique singular. For the common inflection, 
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of the infinitive, the Braj, after q has not only but f , 
which, again, is often dropped, leaving * as the final letter. 

To illustrate, for H. H. qp^qr, Braj has or 
qi^qf or inflected forms, ^%, qrt;fq or qn;q, and 

q^% or qifx;%. The vowel of union, f;, after VT is often 
hardened to q, as in fqqnqq1', = H. H. fqqr»rt. But still 
more commonly it combines with the preceding qr> forming 
Xj, whence such common Braj forms, as, e.g., t£\, for 

«t, = H. H. qft qq, ‘of coming;’ qfot, for qqTqq’t or 
= H. H. qqiqT, ‘to show,’ |q or ^qf, for |qT, ‘to 
give,’ etc. etc. But before »rf, after qx> q is more commonly 
found than as in 's^rqqt, ‘to steal,’ for H. H. 

Further examples are: HTy qt ^ffqt «rrf?, ‘there is no 

remaining always with any one; ’ 3* gqfa wf qfqq 
aftq ft, ‘you are competent to make my sons wise men;’ 

TTOT qiffq ‘the king began to sayqq qt qffq qft 

qiqtft,‘I have come to tell you.’ 

481. Instead of the High Hindi terminations <ff and qt Braj Imperfect 
(qT) of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, the Braj has 7J p^rtkiplos! 
and q*t. Before «j, roots in qT sometimes take fq or q 
instead of q, as, e.g., in qTTT^nj for % 3 T^TJ, ‘ seating/ 

‘finding.’ The q which in High Hindi is inserted in the 
perf. part, only after open roots, is always inserted in Braj 
before after all roots whatever. Examples of these 
participles are, f|7T, qqg, qqT^ft, for II. H. 

qqqT, qKT> WTnqT- 

a. The final q of the imperfect participle is occasionally 
dropped even in the singular, and often in the plural. ^ is 
substituted for q in the feminine. Sometimes for the 
imperfect participle in g or q, longer forms in qt or qt, 
plur. ?(, occur; as, e.g., qrT^tj for itTTT, HKH1- 

482 The Conjunctive participle is formed by the affixes % Braj Conjunct, 
or % or but, much more commonly than in High Partlcl P le * 
Hindi, by the root alone, or by the affix If the root end in 
a vowel, q is very commonly written instead of f, but the 
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pronunciation is not perceptibly different. Even when 
or % is added, this ^ or ^ is often retained after the root. 
Examples are, from JTTT’ft,—*nfT;> *Tft %> fro™ 

1TW, VTC %, etc. 

Braj Noun of 483. The Braj Noun of Agency agrees, in general, with 

Agency. t j, e jjjgjj f orm . except that for yx final, as usual, we 
find yt; and the suffix frat or fnft is added to one of the 
dialectic inflected forms of the infinitive. Thus, e.g., from 
come the various forms of the noun of agency, 
f|f»PTTWt, etc. 

Braj Conting. 484. The usual Braj terminations of the Contingent 
Future arei Sing. (1) iff, (2) It; (3)ij; Plur. ( 1)K; 

m *1; • (3) "jf. Besides these we also have the older forms 
of these terminations, in the Sing. (2, 3,) ff; Plur. (1, 3,) 
ff , (2) y. Both forms are common in the Pretn Sugar. In 
the 1 st sing., gf or ^ is used after vowels. For yf, f is also 
found in the 2nd plur., as in ypT. ‘ you may go.’ ff and fff 
often appear, metri gratis, as ft and ft'. 

Brig Absolute 485. In the Absolute Future the Braj exhibits two classes 

Future. . 

of terminations, 

(1) The first variety of the future is formed as in High 

Hindi, by adding the syllable ft> for H.H. ttt, duly inflected, 
to the several persons of the contingent future. Thus, e.g., 
wc have from qjTTff, Sing. (1) fiffat, (2, 3) ffan; Plur. 
(1, 3) BnjS|, (2) This affix jft is also added to the 

longer terminations above noted, as, e.g., in the Plur. (1) 
^ff5f, for H.H. f5|; (2) infyif, for H.H. 

H.H. The short penultimate vowel is often length¬ 

ened, metri gratiH; as, e.g., in ^ff5|. 

(2) The second variety of the Braj future is formed by 
adding to the root the following terminations, f being regu¬ 
larly employed as a vowel of union :— Sing. (1) ff; (2, 3,) 
Plur. (1, 3,)*|f; (2) ft. For ft, we occasionally have ft, £ 
or y, and foi 
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a. Observe that, as in the infinitive, so in the future, after 
roots ending in ^n, ^ either becomes or more commonly 
combines with UT to form Thus arise, e.g., such forms as 
firerrerff , *nrra%, = H.H. fMiJR, *<TT%»n; and ‘he 
will come/ §!$■, ‘you will go/ for JTN^, = H.H. tfTW, 
wr^r^. 

b. More rarely this combines also with the short a in¬ 

herent in the final consonant of a close root: giving, e.g., 
such forms as Wtft (= + T + ft) for (H.H. ; 

for *nf(H.H. 7m$). 

c. The following passages will illustrate these future forms, 

raft ‘so will I bring a beautiful woman;’ 

^TT ^ HTfTff. ‘ I will kill this (snake) immediately;’ 7 ft* 

«Rt ‘who will form an alliance with us?;’ 

^Ej<j 'ST ‘when the rains are over, you shall go 

home;’ 37 ? Til) Tjgft ‘we shall all starve to death;’ 

*IT *ft %T ‘ with this (snake) how will you be 

at enmity;’ ‘they shall dwell in heaven.’ 

Rem. 1. In some Brnj hooks, printed under English supervision, these 
terminations it.%. etc., will be found separated from the preceding 
root. This seems to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations 
with the substantive verb. Similarly the terminations f|J, and of the 
contingent future, are often printed separate from the root, having ap¬ 
parently been confounded with the emphatic particle. This not infrequent 
printer’s error should be noted. 

Rem. 2. Observe that there is no difference of signification whatever, 
between the two forms of the Braj future here given. They both alike 
express the absolute and unconditioned futurition of the action. 

486. The Imperative, as in High Hindi, agrees in form Braj 
with the contingent future, except in the 2nd pers. sing. Im P eratiT 
which consists of the root alone. But a form in fij is fre¬ 
quently used in poetry and archaic prose, instead of the root; 
as, *n M cB^, ‘ labour thou not in thisJTfiT 

be thou not anxious.’ 
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Braj Parti¬ 
cipial Tenses, 


Passive Con¬ 
struction of 
Transitives, 


a. The Respectful Imperative commonly agrees in form with 
High Hindi, except that, as usual, q and final become 

and is occasionally doubled; thus, mfcflfl, 

‘ afterwards kill (me).’ Occasionally ^ appears instead of ^ 
in these forms, and ^ before ^ or sj is sometimes lengthened. 
Examples are: ‘abandon grief;’ ?fT ^ 

arnjtSl, ‘regard him as a brother;’ c kill 

and eat this.’ 

Rem . These j forms are the original of the modern y forms. The 
lengthening of the i is in compensation for the loss of the first consonant 
in the original Prakrit termination, ijjai . 

487. The Participial Tenses are all formed as in High 

Hindi, by combining the participles with certain tenses of 
the substantive verb; i.e., in the tenses of the present, 
etc., in those of the past, in the presumptive, or 

etc. Examples are: %, ‘ the snake speaks; ’ 

^ 1, ‘why art thou crying?’; qg %' 

|> ‘be is seating him in (his) lap;’ sflsr 
^rt^J ‘death comes near;’ ft ftr, TTTOg, ‘I do not 
find a place;’ ffafa ft, ‘ the queen was crying;’ tff 
^nff ‘ I have come; ’ ffa, ‘ he may have 

come;’ If ‘he had walked for some 

distance,’ etc. 

488. The passive construction of the perfect tenses of 

transitives with the case of the agent, is regularly employed 
in Braj, as in High Hindi. But it should be noticed that 
while %’ is often used with the case of the agent, it is also 
often omitted, both in poetry and, more rarely, in prose; 
and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique form, where 
such a form exists. Thus, sun; Wnft, ‘ he settled 

a city;’ ZRPI ‘the crow cawed.’ In a French 

Braj translation of the Hitopades,* a special inflection of the 

* Vid. De Tnssy’s * ChrettomathieJ Paris, 1849, and compare the 
Marwapi inflected case of the agent, § 169, a. 
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substantive in this construction occurs, as, e.g., fif^, 
‘the hare said,’ where *j% is the inflected case of the agent, 
from and frff, perf. fern, sing., agreeing with ftf. 

489. A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms 
in Braj, which the student will do well to notice. 

(1) The root of the substantive verb, ‘ to be,’ in the 

2nd form of the absolute future, in the infinitive in and 
in the conjunctive participle, becomes g. Thus, the abso¬ 
lute future becomes tff. £f> etc.; the infinitive, and 
the conjunctive participle, %, J|%, etc. In the perfect 
participle and all its tenses, (masc. infl. jjif or vnj, fern. 

or ^,) is the common substitute for jrfT. 

Rem. The same form, with only the chnng , e of to is universally 
employed in Kapauji, where it is even shortened to or tfr- 

a. In one place in a Braj work I have noted a perfect, 

(Sk. ijtt,) ‘was,’ for H.H. gfiT. jtj} also occurs, 2nd plur. 
fut., for ft it. 

(2) In the verbs ^*ff, ‘to give,’ and %*ff, ‘to take,’ the 
Sanskrit roots, fT and ^n, are substituted for ^ and %, in the 
2nd form of the future, the infinitive in ft, and in the perfect 
participle. In the participle, the final f(T is shortened to fj. 
In the future and infinitive, the radical fn, combining with 
the union vowel f, gives Thus, the Braj forms of the 
above tenses of these verbs are as follows: inf., 

obi. form, fut., !*ff, %ff, etc.; perf. part., 

fTCft, obi. forms, or ftif or fff, etc. Thus, e.g., we 
read, m % f fif rR fff , ‘ we will give some of that 
to you.’ Similar forms occur in Kanaujf. Sometimes the 
vowel of union is omitted in the future of these verbs, and 
'he root of the tense becomes f and ff. Thus, e.g., 

^hrfcT tflf, ‘ they will take all joy and wealth away.’ Similarly, 
3Tfft, ‘ to appoint,’ makes the perfect participle, dtfj, fern, 
fi;, as in the following: ffVPTT ‘Vidhdta has 

appointed this.’ In one place in the Prem Sugar (Ch. I.), 
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we find a fat. 1st sin?., £*, for fff, H.H., ^n, from |*n, 
‘ to give; ’ thus, If ^ qrf £* *m, ‘ I will curse him.’ 

a. In a Brftj commentary on the Bhakt Maid, I have found, in a com¬ 
pound form, an imperative 2nd plur., from for or = 

H.H. thus, 7T? *pTT faff ‘$ ive this dau £ hter in 

marriage to him/ The form has evidently arisen by sandhi from f^rf, 
from the root figr, for 

(3) The verb ifiTWf, ‘ to do ’ or ‘ make,’ in Braj often forms 
its perfect participle regularly as cjpgY, instead of 
which, however, also occurs. Similarly the Kanauji makes 

for H.H. In the future of this verb, besides the 

more common and regular forms, > etc., the Braj 

also has etc., (for T&, etc.,) from the root qff, 

one of the Prakrit substitutes for .* Thus, ^ 3SY 
‘ I will sway Indra’s sceptre.’ 

(4) In the perfect tenses of the three verbs, ^»it, %*TT, 

qRRIT, we often find, besides the forms already mentioned, 
the forms ^Y^fY, qiY’lfY, or often, with ^ dropped, 

WHY, *rY»iY. Thus, gWcf stffa sfafY I 

fafYj qra ^YwY,t ‘some one in a former birth has 

practised virtue, lienee Brahma has given this vision as a 
reward.’ From the root ^Y, for we also have a rare 
infinitive, 

490. Besides the regular tenses corresponding with those 
of the High Hindi, the Braj, as also the Kanauji, the old 
Baiswarf of the Ram Ay an , and the other eastern dialects, 
presents, in addition to the common regular analytic present 
imperfect, formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, 
also a purely inflectional form of the same tense, exactly 
agreeing in form with the contingent future. While not 
infrequent in prose, it is especially common in poetry and 

* Vararuchi, Prdk. Prak. VIII. 17. 

t In Prof, Eastwick’s edition of the Prem Sdgar, Anusvdr is added to 
the final vowel in this passage. 
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in proverbial expressions. It is occasionally used even in 
literary Urdd, in such common expressions as .jU- Ui. 
K/tndd jane, ‘ God knows/ etc. Examples of the Braj tense 
are: F iftT Ft ^*5 F ‘ he who is wise regards 
neither sorrow nor joy; 5 Ff FF Fft FF ^TFff, ‘ he abandons 
the society of all;’ Tffaff Fft F^ FFT, ‘there Pundits are 
reciting the Vedas.’ This tense is very common both in 
literature and in the colloquial of the Ganges Valley. Further 
examples will be found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in 
Braj, the several persons of the present of the substantive 
verb, 3f, etc. Tlius, e.g., the following forms arc found in 
the Prem Sugar : FFFTF ‘I recognize;’ %, ‘it 

appears;' ^RT^f f, ‘they come/ Further west, in Marwfir, 
this becomes the rule. There seems to be no difference in 
meaning between this and other forms of the present. This 
idiom is even more common in the colloquial about Kanauj, 
than in common Braj literature. Thus we often hear, mffq 
* the Sahib is calling;' ^ ‘ I am coming/ 

Rem. Misled by the less common occurrence of the present than of the 
future sense of this form in modern High Hindi, most grammarians have 
stated that the contingent future (‘anrist’ of Forbes and others) is some¬ 
times used in the sense of the present. It is, however, more accurate to 
regard the present as the original, and the future as the secondary 
meaning of the tense, which in fact is the worn-out remainder of the 
Sanskrit pres. Parasmai. 


491. Besides the above tenses, yet another is found Braj‘inceptive 

. --I Imperfect.’ 

occasionally in Braj prose and poetry, formed by the com¬ 
bination of the imperfect participle with the indefinite perfect, 
of the substantive verb, flFf- The nature of this tense 
may be best denoted by the term, ‘ Inceptive Imperfect.’ It 
indicates the subject as entering upon the action expressed 
by the verb. Examples are : F^FF FFt ‘ he began to 
drink the sour milk;’ ?ff 3 F? F7F F fFFTCF FFt> ‘so he 
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Braj Causals. 


The Braj 
Passive. 


began to think on this matter. 5 Further illustrations will be 
given below, in treating of the dialect of the llamdyan . 

492. The Braj commonly adds ^TPT to the root for the 
First Causal, and, like High Hindi, qr (or WPT) for the Second 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is 
sometimes retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in High Hindi, make the Causal 
irregularly in TJTRf or ^n, take the regular form in Braj. If 
the root end in a vowel, q or ^ is inserted before the causal 
affix, . Thus, e.g., 4 to forget/ makes and 

JJWiff; ‘to speak,’ and ^T*vf, 

‘to cat,’ (or and f<35Prrct (or 

‘to drink,’ tfrarppft and faw*ff. HTC is very rarely 
in poetry shortened to thus, in the Preui Sugar we have 
a causative form, ipft; qrt ipt ffa fUrO, ‘who will 
fill the desire of my heart ? ’ where qaitf is for 


493. The Braj forms its passive with the verb srfsfi", ‘to 
go,’ precisely after the manner of High Hindi. 

a. But while this is the common form, we also meet in 
Braj with fragments of an inflected passive, formed by tbe 
addition to the root of the active verb, of the sutfix ^ or 
To the new root thus formed, the usual eonjugational ter¬ 
minations are then affixed. This chiefly occurs in the inflected 
present, in which tense it frequently occurs, e.g., in the llajnUi. 
Thus we read, iff fwt JT fWU$ W5ft?T *n^f, 

‘the knowledge which is taught in childhood is not forgotten;’ 
where flnslT^ is 3rd sing, present inflected passive of the 
causal verb, or 

Rem. 1. In many instances, doubtless, it will be found possible to 
render such a form as tbe above either as a present passive, or ns the 
respectful form of the imperative active. But in this case, as in not a few 
other instances, the latter rendering seems impossible, and the true passive 
character of the form appears quite clear. 
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Rem . 2. The existence of inflectional passive forms in Braj, so far as 
I know, has been hitherto unrecognized, and all such forms have been 
regarded as respectful forms of the imperative or contingent future. 

Careful study will show, however, that it is impossible in all cases so to 
render them, and that we must recognize as still remaining in Braj, 
fragments of the old inflectional passive, which in Marwdri, Naip&K, and 
some other Hindi dialects, still retains a complete conjugation.* 

494. Very closely allied to the Braj is the Kanauji conjugation. yY Kanauji 

^ Conjugation 

and are preferred to the Braj and final is dropped from the 

termination of the imperfect participle; '£[ is only inserted before the 

termination of the perfect tenses of pure verbs. and 

form the perfect regularly from the root of the infinitive, making 

and ‘did/ ‘died,’ for H.H. fw and For H.H. y^n, 

‘ became,’ K. lias or like the Braj. The remaining details can 

be learned from the tables. 

495. The dialect exhibited in the Baghelkhancji N. T.fis related much Bajrhelkhandi 

more closely to the Braj in its conjugation than to eastern Hindi; and ^ on i u k atlou - 
exhibits the peculiar construction of the case of the agent with H.H. 
transitive verbs, which is characteristic of all western Hindi. The 
infinitive ends in and the noun of agency in TJJTt or The 

future tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that and are 
preferred to TJ and as, e.g., in 5|^f, = Br. H.H. SfTtjfalT. 

i I will go ; ’ = nr. h.h. Tmprr, etc. The imperfect 

participle ends in (J, as in Braj, and the perfect in , as in Kanauji. • 
is however preferred to before the termination of the perfect, as in E. 

Hindi. Thus we have, e.g., Ipft, for H.H. ‘gone,’ and 

f^TT, * given.’ is regularly used for H.H. y^ft, ‘become.’ 

Quite peculiar is the termination 3R*TT^, in the conjunctive participle, 
which is added to the root, like % in H.H. 7T, however, is inserted 
before the terminations when the root ends in a vowel; thus we find 
wrarcrt’ «TWITfc = H.H. 3rniT. This termination is 

evidently connected with the Mewdp termination, °f the 6amc 

participle, to be noticed below. 


* See § 511, and (fompare remnrks on the H.H. chdhiye in the Syntax, 
in which section will be found additional illustrations of the Braj inflected 
passive. 

t Bapt. Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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Conjugation in 
Rajputana 
Dialects: 
Infinitive. 


496. As one general type of conjugation prevails throughout 
Rajputana, it will be convenient to treat Marwari and Mewin', 
etc., together, noting local differences as they occur. 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in tjt 
or t|, the other in qt. Between these there appears to be no 
difference in meaning, but only in usage. Both forms are 
heard everywhere, but among the Mairs Tiff and gi are much 
the more common. In W. Rajputana the final vowel of uft is 
usually dropped, giving, e.g., ^faTjf for sffanff, etc. But 
and $Tfft retain the final vowel. Both Tiff and ^f are used in 
an inflected form, .ft is regularly inflected to but is 
changed to (f|, never to Hff, and that only among the Mairs. 
The dat. postposition, if, is never used after this inflected 
infinitive. Elsewhere, if any inflected form be required, the 
oblique form in «n is used. Thus, the Mairs would say, 

3St, = H.II. «rt, ‘ of doing,’ ‘ by doing; ’ 

but the Mafwrfps, Rr^fT ^T, So also in the ‘ Plays ’ 

we read, %tff fftj ^, = 11.11. w ’VRTT, ‘I have 
come to be a disciple.’ But the High Hindi inflection of the 
infinitive is also employed, in the Play of ‘ Duijgar Singh,’ 
Star («c) ifft TTTR, ‘there is no hope of your 

remaining thus.’ 


a. The infinitive in t| is used by the Mairs, in the Fre¬ 
quentative form of the" verb only, where High Hindi employs 
the verbal noun in Uf. Thus for the Frequentative verbs, 
^RTTT> RTTT ‘to go often,’ ‘to beat often,’ the 

Mairs say, ^ft> The Mapwiins also 

use the infinitive in the frequentative verb, but in the other 
form, saying, e.g., smff TOt, TO*. The infinitive 

in ^ (in) is employed in the Mdrw^ri ‘Plays,’ in the same 
manner as the other forms; thus, in the Play of ‘ Bharatri,’ 
mi ‘ believe my word,’ lit., ‘ my saying.’ The 

infinitive in lift is sometimes used adjectively like the Urdu 
infinitive, and may therefore be inflected to Tiff to agree with 
a feminine noun, thus: %, ‘bread must be 
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cooked; ’ and in an imperative sense in ‘ Duiigar Singh,’ ^ 
qft qtTTlft, ‘make no delay.’ But the infinitive in is 
never thus employed.* 


497. The Imperfect Participle everywhere in Rajputana imperfect ami 
ends in ?ft, and the perfect participle in *ff. But when the Raj^tana?' 111 
perfect participle is used adjectively, in Manvar the suffix ^ 
is added. Thus, from ifTjjqt, ‘ to read/ the perf. part. adj. is 
, = H.H. q?T jrUT; from ‘ to beat/ *TT*fr?t, = 

H.H. inTI etc., etc. Before this affix tft, ^ of the ter¬ 
mination is sometimes dropped, as in = H.H. 

5WT. To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used 
adjectively, is also optionally added, either the perfect par¬ 
ticiple, of opfr, ‘ to be/ or qqft, or as, 

% UTOft ‘ I saw the boys coining; ’ qt^T *f9St qft 
qtq *r; fipit, ‘their father died in (their) childhood/ etc. 


a. Before the termination of the perfect participle, ^ is 
often inserted in the ‘ Plays; ’ is also often written for 
*fr. Thus, ‘the sun has risen;’ TnfaraT, 

‘(I) have forsaken (my) kingdom;’ ^ qrrfqift, ‘I 

have brought a paper (i.e., a letter).’ 


h. When the participles are used as verbal nouns, or 
absolutely, qft final becomes qjt in the oblique form. Thus, 
Jjqiqi fqrat fqi^, £ I will take (thee) about the country;’ 
so also, »TR M qPC*ft i^, ‘he will not 

make an hour’s delay in sending for my property.’ But 
otherwise the oblique form ends in qn, sing., qjf, plur. 


* Do Tassy mentions an infin. in as, e.g., for 

This looks like a Western form, and is therefore noted here; but I have 
no further information about it. 

t is evidently a perfect participle from the root strength¬ 
ened from (8k. JgJT), which appears in the H.H. ^Tf. With this 
may be compared the Guj. subst. verb, I||f, and the Mt. strengthened 
pres, form*, fspfi, etc. Vid. § 477, (3). qRt is used chiefly in Me wap 

ON 

and Maiywafa, 
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c. The various verbal forms are often disguised by mean¬ 
ingless enclitic additions. Thus we find WPflmt for 
= H.H. mm; for *tfa*rT, = H.H. ^T; %ij[, 

for H.H. etc., etc. 

Conjunct.Part. 400 rp| ie Conjunctive Participle exhibits several forms. 

in Itajimtana. * \ 

(1) The root alone is used; or (2), is added to the root; 
as, e.g., **?}, »ntf, = H.H. TUT.%- Both of these 
are used throughout Rajputana. The former often occurs 
in the ‘ Plays.' In Mw&v, the conjunctive participle is 
formed ( 3 ) by adding to the root; as, e.g., in 
JTT^%, = H.H. gvR}, or (4) by adding to the 

imperfect participle, as in ‘ having cut,’ = H.H. 

qrrelj}.* (5) Again, in E. Rajputana, this participle is formed 
hy adding ^ to the root. Thus we have ?TP[T = H.H. ITTT^ ; 
*tr, = H.H. ^;,= H.H. etc., etc. This 

last form occurs in the ‘Plays;’ as, e.g., itft wrcft, 

‘ (although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in a corner; ’ and in 
‘ IlamlMr aur Prem Mohan!,’ Ifrn;. = H.I 1 . ijj; thus, 5} rTf 
ra WIT, ‘ this (fellow) bringing (his own) weights and 

scales.’ (G) I have also heard repeatedly from a native of 
Rajputana a conjunctive participle formed by the suffix 
qifWIT or as, e.g., gilft;*lTi!!T, = H.H. 

‘ having heard,’ etc. This is said to he also used in poetry, 
hut I have not met with any example. 

Noun of 499. The Noun of Agency is formed by the suffix 3 T$ff, 

Agency in c1 • • 

Hajputaua. which is added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In 
this combination the infinitive in urt, inflected to seems 
to be the more common, but the other form of the infinitive 
is also used, as in the following: ‘ t * le 

robber of my property.’ (Play of Bungar Singh.) 


* Compare the Bagh. conj. part, termination, wt given above, 
§ 4B5. 
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500. The MWn tenses may be distributed in the same M&rw&p 
three groups as those of the High Hindi; though I doubt lenses ' 
whether examples can be adduced of each of the twelve 
participial tenses. f is inserted before the terminations as 

in High Hindi, but much more freely. Thus, e.g., it is con¬ 
stantly inserted after a vowel in the contingent future, 1st 
sing, and 2nd plur.: as, afarr ‘shall I bring Ganges 
water?;’ STR, ‘go and get tidings fof him):’ 

also before the termination of the imperfect participle, iff, as 
in ffa?ft> srra<ft> = H.II. «TT<TT: also even after a short 
vowel in the perfect; as, % fatft ‘1 had taken up 

the life of a mendicant.’ But in the tenses of the perfect 
Zf is more common. Thus, although we find srfT in the 
‘ Plays,’= H.H. TO, is more frequent, as, c,g., in 
TOTTO, ‘ he became a jogV The common colloquial form 
of this word is or *fHt 

501. The terminations of the Contingent Future in Mar- Conting. Fut. 

. . _ iu Itajputana. 

wari, Mewari, etc., are, Sing. (1) ^ or if; (2, .3) ij; Plur. 

(1) ut; (2) (3) A single example will suffice, in 

addition to those given above; jh ‘we will 

rest (lit., alight) wherever it may please us,’ (lit., ‘ may come 
into the inind’). 

502. Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Raj- Absolute Fut. 

iu Kajputana. 

putana. 

(1) Two of these are formed directly from the root, by 
adding the following terminations, viz.: 

Terminations of the \st Future, Terminations of the 2nd Future. 

Sing. 1. 2. *t 3. Ot- 1. t- 2. ff. 3. ft- 

Plur. 1. ^t. 2. fjft. 3. 0\- 1. ft 2. ft 3. ft 

N.B. Wi. and ^ are sometimes corrupted to Fg or and Fit 

(2) The 3rd form of the future is formed after the analogy 
of the future in High Hindi; i.e., by adding a syllable, viz., 
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(instead of H.H. in), to the several forms of the contingent 
future. Like in, this is inflected for gender and number, 
and therefore becomes hi the masc. plural; in the 

fern, singular and plural. But is sometimes used for 

in the masc. singular. Thus the full terminations added to 
the root are as follows:— 

Terminations of the 3rd Future . 

Sing. 1. shift. 2. %ft. 3. ^sft. PI nr. 1. ut^TT- 2. ^RT- 3. ^TT- 

Hem. These forms appear to he substantially identical in signification, 
except that the future in is said to express a slight degree of dubiety. 
This future in sft is especially common about Jodhpur. Further east, 
in eastern MAnvar and Mewar, the 2nd form in etc., is chiefly used ; 
while in Bunda, Kotah, along the river Clminbal, and northward to 
Jaipur, the future in etc., is the usual colloquial form. The use of 
this form of the future, therefore, is territorially co-extensive with that of 
the substantive verb, etc. ($ 4W)), and, like that, appears to he the 
common literary form; while the other futures are used in the same dis¬ 
tricts as the substantive verb, etc. 

h. The following illustrations of the literary future in are 
from the ‘Plays.’ rft% xrRT SfRj, ‘afterward I will bring 
(him) to (your) feet;’ ^ ‘thou wilt eat (it) 

sitting in a corner;’ *ftrft ^ ‘there shall 

he (to thee) a son like (lo/n (.'haml ;’ ‘we 

all will go together; ’ fira t ‘ *>y which you shall 

succeed.’ The final Anusvar in these future forms is often 
omitted in the text, but 1 judge it to he a printer’s error. 
The ‘Plays’ do not, that I have noticed, give any examples 
of either of the other two futures. 

EjJItoutt ' n 503, Tllc ,ni P erativc > in the 2nd singular, consists of the 
root alone; and adds to the root for the 2nd plural, as in 
High Hindi. When the root ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted 
before thus, ^ |t(, ‘take up the tent; ^|^f 

‘go, mother!’ In a few words, final tj in the root is 
often hardened to ^ before ^ft; thus, ^ft 
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‘take swords in the hand;’ ?cn ‘point out the 

way.’ Occasionally in the ‘ Plays,’ the 2nd sing, terminates 
in thus, fRTTt ‘mind my word.’ 

504. In the Respectful forms of the Imperative, the • Plays’ 
exhibit the terminations sft or 5tft, and % or sj. These 
forms arc added not. only to a few verbs, as j»«n, etc., 
as in High Hindi, but to all verbs whatever, even when ‘.he 
root terminates in a consonant. The form in 3tft or at 
least, is used even with the singular of the 2nd pers. pronoun. 

Examples of these forms occur in the following: 

’STR’aPr, ‘ immediately on reading the paper, come; ’ § 

‘hear ye, chieftains;’ JR *un^, ‘make thou 
no delay;’ ijRt JTT^> ‘bring (him) to my feet.’ 

a. In the colloquial, the respectful forms of the imperative are or 

, and 5^ or Thus from > ‘ to eat,’ the respectful forms 

are sjfasj or sftjftw, and or sftjfoff. In the 1 Plays,’ also, 

^ is sometimes inserted before the termination ; thus, ij 
«ITff, ‘ make you no delay.’ 

505. In the tenses of imperfect action, the imperfect par- Tenses of tho 
ticiple alone is used, as in High Hindi, for a past contingent kajputaiia. m 
tense, and not uufrequently in the ‘ Plays,’ as a present tense; 

as, e.g., ^ ^<TT, ‘ he who is perfect, dwells 

not (here).’ 

506- But the Present Imperfect is regularly formed, both 
in the colloquial and in literature, by adding the several 
persons of the present of the substantive verb, either of the 
^ or the $ series, not to the imperfect participle, as in High 
Hindi, but to the contingent future forms. Illustrations arc: 
sfrft snnt ‘ & j°g' 1 is calling “dlakh”V <j Sj^Jlif 
^ t|^, ‘why dost thou send (me) afterward?;’ Jrftprt ^ 


* Alakh ! is ‘ O (thou) Invisible.’ 
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TiTWt ^ fTO) ‘ why do you lay hands upon the merchant ? ’; 
$^n;, ‘ why do you cat poison ? 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several 
verbs occur in the same construction; so that the present 
imperfect is often identical in form with the contingent 
future. Thus, in the following, both the first and the second 
verbs are to be regarded as in the present imperfect; 

SHTlt trfr § Ira % ‘ he is playing the lute, 

singing a song, standing without the palace.’ Similar is the 
verb in the following; ‘what do you 

command me ?.’ 

507. The formation of the Past Imperfect is analogous to 
that of the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, \ 
or of the substantive verb, is added both in the singular 
and plural, to that form of the verb only, which is found in 
the 3rd sing, of the contingent future. Thus, for the H.H. 
*nnn *rr> we have ^ wlr qft, ‘ I was hearing;’ similarly, for 
gtf ^TT ^ §, ‘what were you doing? ’ $ qrtfj 3it $T or 
fT, etc. 

a. These forms are colloquial throughout Ilajputana, hut the tense is 
sometimes also formed as in High Hindi, by adding the past tense of the 
substantive verb or to the imperfect participle* 

Tenses of the 508. The tenses of the Perfect are all formed with the 

Perfect in 

Bajputana. perfect participle, in combination, when necessary, with the 
various tenses of (tff*n); and transitive verbs construe 
these tenses with the case of the agent, taking the object 
either in the nominative or dative, exactly as in High Hindi 
(§ 412). Thus in the following we have both the active and 
passive construction: gift sfa, 

‘ a dream came in the night,—I saw (thy) head flying.’ The 
following are illustrations of the more common tenses: Vf 

% ‘ I had sent thee; ’ sr ‘he must 

have mounted (his) horse;! ^juj % ‘some 

one must have struck him.’ 
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509. The irregular verbs mentioned at § 391, are irregular also in the 
Rajputana dialects. In W. Rajputana, * to do,’ makes the perfect, 

Sfifcft, or ; so %nfr, * to take/ perf., Sftvft and j 

^Upf, ‘to give,’ perf., and So also, ^TWt, ‘to eat,’ 

makes the perfect, ‘ t0 die,’ makes the perfect, 

or R^ff. But in E. Rajputana, as in the ‘ Plays,’ and 

have the perfect in ift, or iff, fem. ift, as in the following- 
passages: RTRt RTtpft, ‘ my brothers have been careless (lit., 

done carelessness); * ‘(I) have taken up the life of a 

faqir ; ’ f* ^ TTR ' Ram J{ hath given sorrow and joy;* 
tr ^HIRT ZT^T 'H Vtum RtfV Rflf 3rr% t, • I have not let 
my children go to school; ’ rY, ‘ let it go.’ 5iTUjl> ‘ to go,’ 

makes the perfect 

Rem . These perfect forms in an( l ftre well illustrated by such 
archaic Hindi perfects as ‘given/ M > ‘taken/ cited by 

Beames from Chand , who has also and 

f*raft and fanSTO = ftRIT. As be observes, and have 

here oddly borrowed a form properly belonging only to which in 

Sk. makes the perfect passive participle Pr. So also 

which he does not mention. A similar confusion has given rise to the «f 
forms of the perfect participle of and in M6pv&fi and other 

dialects, as also «nd f^lT * n High Hindi.* 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irregular in other Hindi dialects, 
all verbs of which the root terminates in often lose that letter before the 
various verbal terminations, and thus appear as irregular. Thus the 
perfects of the verbs ‘ to say/ ‘ to remain/ winfr. ‘to 

flow/ become 3*iY. ns in the following: ^[rY IJRI"^ 

RTR. ‘regard what I have said;’ SRTffTl RTR TRT ^RTSTT, ‘ •" the 
month of Katik we remained without salt; ’ rrY vki 

‘water has flowed in your eyes/ Sometimes the of the termination is 
doubled, in compensation for the loss of ^; thus, Rt RU Sl^T RT«t, 
* if thou regard my word/ Sometimes, again, ^ is inserted in the hiatus 
caused by the elision of giving such forms as 

TfRT; etc., etc. Thus we have, e.g., ‘ remain in happiness;* 


* Vid. Beames, Comp . Gramm . vol. iii. 144-147. 
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3I3f m 4 say the word ; * , ‘that 

(man) dwells not in this village;’ ^ ^ cR^rfT T?T» ‘that man 

also was saying.’ Sometimes in the imperative, ^ being dropped, the 
concurrent vowels are united, so that we have for 35ft. an( J for 
Tft- Similarly, % stands for 3iff > and f for ff or fff , as, e.g., 
‘the river flows away.’ 

Causal Verbs 510. Causal verbs in McJrwdr and Rajputana generally, are 
^ formed as in Braj, by adding to the root for the First, 
and for the Second Causal. A long vowel in the root 
of the primitive, is shortened as usual before the heavy affix. 
These forms therefore require no further illustration. But a 
few verbs with monosyllabic open roots, shorten a final long 
vowel in the root, and insert ^ before ITR for the 1st causal. 
Thus ^ft> ‘to give,’ makes its first causal, and 

‘ to take,’ farmf; as, e.g.,'ll sfa fafTf, ‘I will 
cause (him) to take up jog; ’ i.e., ‘ to become an ascetic.’ 
Alternative forms, ffTfWt and «5fT3Wt, also exist. 

a. Verbs with ^ final in the root drop this ^ before the causal termi¬ 
nations, as in the primitive conjugation ; thus we have the following 
examples: ^'SfT XTBlft* 4 the water caused (all) to flow away;’ 

Ttwt wffft t, ‘i am called a king;’ where 
W3ft t> respectively = H.H. 3fT fi^TT, 3SfMTrTT t- 

The M&pv&ri 511. The colloquial Marw&ri west of the Aravnlli hills is distinguished 

Inflected ’ 

Passive by a regular inflectional passive verb, the root of which is formed by adding 

the syllable b to the root of the primitive. Hoots containing a long 
vowel shorten that vowel before this affix. Verbs which take ^ before 
the causal, insert it also before the passive affix. Thus, to illustrate, 
from <t0 do/ is derived the passive, H.H. 

SrpVT ♦ 4 to be done ;’ from 4 to eat/ the passive ‘ to 

he eaten;’ from §jilf|, ‘to take/ and ‘ to give/ the passives, 

ftrfawt * to be taken/ and 4 to be given.’ Even neuter 

verbs may take this passive form. Thus, we have from ^rramVto 
come/ the passive Iii the case of such verbs, however, the 

passive is only used impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. These passive 
verbs are conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus, ^ 
^ = H. H. WSJ % 3TTCT ’Iff' SIUTT, 4 it is not come by me/ 
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i.e., ‘ I cannot come; ’ ‘ I was beaten ; ’ * t 

‘it will not be eaten by you,’ i.e., ‘you will not be able to 
eat it.’ These forms are rarely beard east of the Aravalli hills. 

512. In the dialects of \V. Rajputana the various forms of Intensive Intensive 
Compound verbs, explained §§ 427-432, are but rarely used. Instead of ^jputana 3 ^ 
these forms, tifr or is prefixed to the verb. Thus, for TP&UfT 

the Mdrwaris say, qfr f « r to wrt, ‘to go away,’ 

'STR^ft » for 33 3TRT> * to rise up/ Hut when the action 

is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for the agent, is used 
instead of qft Tims, qff %i(fr, ‘to take for one’s self’= H.H. % 

%*TT> etc. These compounds with therefore approximate in use to 
the Middle Voice in Greek. vfr and are intlected to tJTT and 
obl. masc., and tp^ and 3^, to agree with the subject of 
neuter verbs, or with the object of transitives. Examples are, ^ SR, 
or (fern.) H jA ur = H.H. TT TO or 5TT. But with 

Cv (N 

a transitive verb, in any tense these must agree with the object. Thus, 

‘let him take the hook (i.e., for himself);’ 

^35 1, • I take the book (for myself)^ \f(, ‘ be 

will give the hook away ; ’ etc. 

Rent. Hence there will evidently he some verbs which can only he used 
with one of these prefixes. Thus, while one can say, ITRft, tp^f 
^TTTft, Tpff or WlUlt would he a contradiction in terms. 

a. In Mdrwdr, when the Imperfect Participle of any verb is combined Mdywdri 
with TjpTT> as in Continuative Compounds in High Hindi, the com- pJifuds^^° m * 
bination has, not a continuative, hut a negative sense. Thus, in the 
Rajputana colloquial, is not ‘to continue singing/ hut ‘ to 

be kept from singing,’ ‘ not to sing.’ So, again, 

intern Ti- is ‘ shut the door that the people may not come in,’—not, 

‘ may continue to come in.’ 

513. Before leaving these Rajputana forms, we may briefly Forms used by 
indicate a few peculiar forms of the Rajput bard Chand, as 

noted by Beames. (1) The Imperfect Participle occasionally 
ends in ; as, e.g., TOfl, = H.H. ftWT, TfWT- (2) The 
Perfect termination, > s transformed into a, jq, or 

as, e.g., f^, ‘gave,’ for H.H. ‘wandered,’ 

for H.H. ‘ spoke,’ = H.H. qfan, etc., etc. 
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(3) The final ^rt of is sometimes shortened, thus, 5 m; 

is used as a conjunctive participle. (4) For ‘given’ 
and ‘done,’and occur; and for ^jt, 

(5) The Conjunctive participle is sometimes made to terminate 
in or tj, as, e.g., in fa?) for H.H. for 

H.H. sfafa, for H.H. 

Garhw&H and 614. The verb in the Himalayan dialects of Garhwdl and Kumdon 
^° n " P re8ent8 i R uiany respects a suggestive resemblance to the Mdywdri conju¬ 
gation. Thus, the auxiliary substantive verb has for its radical 
consonant; (fern. ^), instead of *!"[, is in many places the termination 
of the future; tf in the infinitive, as elsewhere, is changed to T!f . ^ final 
in a root is very commonly rejected and the concurrent vowels combined; 
but the consequent sandhi is to and not as in G. for H.H. 

so that ^J, instead of appears to be preferred as a vowel of 
union before the infinitive termination. But with these resemblances, 
there also are some variations from the Mdrwdfi type. Most noticeable 
is the Imperfect Participle, which often ends in or , plur. or 
^T- instead of ?ft, cTT* thus resembling the Panjabi. The rft forms, 
however, are also used, also sometimes retaining the ancient If before , 
as in ‘raining,’ for H.H. In the tenses of the Im¬ 

perfect Participle of some verbs with a vowel final in the root, Kumdonl 
rejects the participial termination before the auxiliary, and shortens the 
final radical vowel, giving, e.g., for H.H. ‘he gives.’ 

The future termination, wt. in GarhwdK is often added, not to the con¬ 
tingent future terminations, but to the root. I have sometimes heard the 
negative particle interposed between the conting. future and this suffix tft, 
thus: ipft ^ ^ H = H.H. 3TT7T ftlft, ‘such 

a thing will not he.’ Of the two Gafhwdli forms often given in the 
4 Tables,’ the first belongs to Tin, the second is used further east. The 
causal affix 'HPJ is softened to T#ts giving, e.g., from the intransitive 
verb, * to float,’ the causal I should expect that in 

these dialects there would he an inflected passive conjugation, as in the 
closely-related Mdrwap, and the Naipali dialect, contiguous on the east; 
but I have not been able to secure examples. 

NaipM Conju- 515, The Naipdli conjugation, so far as I have been able to procure 
^ atl0D * material, is exhibited in the Tables. In the case of the verb JTJ, 4 to be,’ 

I have been obliged to supply a number of forms from the analogy of other 
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verbs in the dialect. The following remarks are added in further expli¬ 
cation of the peculiarities of Naip&li conjugation, which, as will appear, 
are numerous and important. The usual termination of the infinitive is 
J, which is inflected to iJT; as, in srej, obi., tttott. in fatfr 
XJT3»rr %. ‘ fr |)m not finding moisture.’ But both the direct and oblique 
forms also occur in ip* ; as in 4 to know/ both dir. and obi. 

This oblique form is preferred to that in iff, in those combinations called 
Intensives, Permissives, etc., in which an infinitive enters as the first 
member: as in ^ifiR 4 to begin to say;* f^J, 4 to 

permit to go/ But in cases where High Hindi has the inflected infinitive 
with the postposition Naipdli adds to the if of the infinitive the affix 
SlfTW. which is then followed by = H. H. rRJ; as in the following: 
* n fa, * doth she not seek until she finds (it) ? * 


516. The imperfect and perfect participles are formed by the addition Naipali Im- 
* . , , r , _ -v ... r pert, aud Parf . 

to the root, m the former case, of the suffix or in the latter, of participles. 

the suffix vt- Thus we have, from WTUg, ‘ to know/ the imperfect 

participle, or the perfect participle, . Before the 

of the imperfect participle, after a vowel final in the preceding root, 

Anusvar is commonly inserted; as in *tfr. ‘going/ from *t« 

go;’ ’VRfr, 4 coming/ from , 4 to come/ 


a. In many verbs, however, (ft or is added instead of ^ or <*7$. 
; My list of illustrations is not complete, hut the facts gathered seem to 
Uhow that the choice of one or the other is determined by the character of 
jthe final letter of the root ns hard or soft. If it be hard, the termination 
iretains the original hard initial, but if it be soft, then the U of the 
(termination is changed into the soft Thus, from J, 4 to seek/ 

| the imperfect participle is *$ftW^t or ^; from TJR1J, 410 A n( V 
or but from ^pa|[ij, 4 to be able/ it is ^Rflft or 

jfrom 4 to see/ ^*§fft; etc. 


( 517. Both participles inflect the strong termination ^ft, to ^RT, mnsc., 

[nnd fern. But the weak form in or 7f5 is unchanged for gender 
or number. Beside the above-named inflections, very frequent is also an 
inflected locative of these participles, in as, from the verbs *31J, 4 to 
£at/ and ft* 4 to drink/ in the following: v frit n t* 

*ftt VTVt. 4 he came neither eating bread nor drinking wine/ This 
form is most common in such statical combinations as the above, and also 
\n the absolute construction combined with i being/ a locative form 

pf the imperfect participle of 4 to be/ iu which the l| of the locative 
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Adj. Suffix of 
Verf . Part. 


NaipMi Subst. 
Verb. 


Naipfdi Noun 
of Agency. 


is shortened to ns in **$x * while they were going*.* 

But the oblique form in 18 a ^ so use( ^ ,n ^ onsJr,,c ^ on » w *th 1,0 
apparent difference of meaning; as in fftT 

i as they were going toward Jerusalem.* 

518. When the perfect participle is used adjectively, the suffix is 

added to its obi, masc. form. Thus, in the attributive construction, 
b jtoixT xrefr xrr *tt. ‘ bring (and) kill the fatted calf; ’ and, 
in the predicative construction, *fr *fr »nt ^ faxb ‘ this 

thy brother was dead.’ This cfrf is inflected to cfjb when referring to 
n feminine noun; thus, ^ ?jft OTf Xft Xb ‘ his 

mother-in-law was sick with a great fever;* and to when the reference 
is to a noun in the oblique masc., singular or plural; thus, 

JT5 fXBTXXT XT XT SpT, ‘ my children are asleep with me 
in bed.* * 

a. The participle thus combined with xfc may again he used as a noun, 
and may then take the plural affix which is added to the inflected 
form, qfl. In this way the affix xx is sometimes appended to whole 
clauses, which are thus treated as substantives. Examples are: JfFf xftlj 
W WQ WW, 4 to hind up the broken-hearted ; ’ *nfX 

XJXITSn XT^X XWb ‘ those (who were) afflicted (by) being possessed 
with devils came.* 

519. The substantive verb, ity * to he * or i to become,’ forms the 

imperfect participle regularly, but in the perfect participle and the tenses 
derived from it, it reverts, like many other dialects, to the more primitive 
form of the root, so that we have a perfect participle, xxb and an 
inflected perfect tense:—1. sing., * I became ; * 2. sing., ; etc. 
It is to he noted that Naipdli possesses also an imperfect participle, w^b 
* being,’ belonging to the root ^ which appears in the present of 

the substantive verb. It chiefly appears in the absolute construction, 
as in the following: * * n a ^ sence of the multitude.* 

520. In the Naipali Gospel no instance occurs of the Noun of Agency 

in XTWT or vv> or of any form that could be connected with these. 
Instead of these, is used a form derived from the root by the addition of 
the suffix 51TT : as from <to s o"V <a sower,* = H.H. 

Xl%Wr; from r ‘ 8e > > ^3*51» *tc. The plural is regularly 


* With this idiom may he compared the exactly analogous use of the 
affix ^ in Mdfwdji Vid. § 497. 
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formed by the suffix ; us in JTffli * those finding salvation.’ 

This appears, however, to have a somewhat broader use than the High 
Hindi noun in Thus, we have, Luke xv. 12, 

HWHI ‘ (five me the portion that is to be mine ; ’ where, in High 
Hindi, ^ifaTSfT would scarcely be used. Other illustrations are: TJfl 
^*1 y«*JT ‘ the time of its becoming desolate is 

at haud ; ’ ^ *p$t ^ ft, ‘ my house is a house of 

prayer.’ In these last, as in other instances, this form seems to he used 
where High Hindi would prefer an inflected form of the infinitive. 

521. The conjunctive participle in Naipali is regularly formed by Naipftli Conj. 
adding to the root ^ or to which the suffix H.H. ^ or is l >ttrt * ci P^ e - 
very commonly added. Thus, from f^yij, ‘to go,’ ‘to move,’ we have 

the conjunctive participle, f^fy, or ; from 4 to 

gather, ’ arztfa, or In the case of a number of common 

verbs whose roots terminate in y\ the root alone, or with added, 
forms the conjunctive participle; as from ‘ to take,’ conj. part., f^f 

or fa ^T; f^, ‘ to give,’ conj. part., or etc. In a few 

monosyllabic roots ending in a, the of the conjunctive participle unites 
with this final inherent a, giving forms in The most important ex¬ 
amples of this are found in the case of the verbs, 3TPJ, ‘ to go,’ and $T«J, 

‘ to be,’ in which, respectively, the roots and which in other 
dialects are confined to the perfect participle, are substituted also in the 
conjunctive participle; giving the forms, 5| or ‘ having gone/ and 

5^ or % qrc, ‘ having been ’ or ‘ become.’ 

522. The contingent future and imperative are identical in form, except Naipfdi Con- 
in the 2nd and 3rd sing., and the 3rd plur. In the imperative, the 2nd imperative^ 
sing, consists of the root alone, as in High Hindi, to which in the 3rd 

sing, the suffix and in the 3rd plur., the suffix is added.* 

Thus, from 4 to speak/ we have the imper. 2nd sing. 3rd 

sing., ; 3rd plur., The respectful or precative forms of the 

imperative, so common in other dialects, I have not found in NaipAli. 

Their place appears to he taken by a combination, in the honorific style, 
of the infinitive of the verb with the 3rd sing, imperative of the verb 
‘ to be/ as in the following: *trr ^rrr wre ‘ be pleaded 

to look upon my son ; ’ TniTfaifcm fir*? your excellency 

will be pleased to go to my house.’ 

* So Hoernle (Comp, Gramm . p. 333); but in the Naipali Gospel, 

I have found both these forms also in the contingeut future. 
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Naip&li Absok 
Future. 


523. In the absolute future, Naipall agrees with RumAoitf and Gafli- 
w61l, in using the type in (<3f, or ; in which, again, is 
optionally changed to if. As will appear from the Tables, these termi¬ 
nations, which in certain cases take personal endings, are added to various 
forms of the contingent future. To the forms in % are also added, some¬ 
times, the several forms of the present tense of the substantive verb, 
etc.; ns in 


Xaip6.ll 

Tre&ent. 


524. Naipall has three forms of the present, which do not appear to 
differ in meaning. The first, and most common, is formed by adding to 
the unchanged root the present of the substantive verb, etc.; 

the second, by adding to the weak form of the imperfect participle the 
several personal endings; the third is formed as in High Hindi, by 
combining with the imperfect participle the present tense of the 
substantive verb. In this last case, the weak form of the participle 
is used, and suffers no change for person, gender or number, which 
are indicated by the substantive verb alone. In the Gospel, at 
least, this third form is infrequent. As examples of these three forms of 
this tense, we thus have, from to do, 1 to make,* the 1st plur., 1st 

JP(^; 2nd form, 3rd form, #. Ttie full para- 

digms are given in the Tables. 


Naip&li Past 625. The P as * imperfect in Naip&li exhibits two forms, having no 
Imperfect. apparent difference in meaning. Of these, the first, and much the most 
common, is formed after the analogy of the 1st form of the present, by 
adding to the root the past tense of the substantive verb, 'Blt/f etc.; the 
second corresponds to the 3rd form of the present, and, like the imperfect 
in High Hindi, is formed by combining with the imperfect participle the 
past tense of the substantive verbs. As in the present, the participle is 
used unchanged throughout in its weak form. Thus the first form, e.g , 
of the past imperfect of the verb, 4 to speak/ is as follows Sing. 

(1) HWl, (2) (3) (1) (2) 

(3)*T?THtT. The 2nd form of the same is, Sing. (1) fERTt, (2) 

ftRf, etc., etc. 

a. In the periphrastic form of both the present and the past 
imperfect, for the weak uninflected form of the imperfect participle, is 
often substituted throughout an inflected loc. form in In some instances 
it is not easy to see any difference in the meaning of the two forms ; but 


* I supply this from analogy. 

t For Ejt, Hoernle gives or^f. Comp. Gramm . p. 366. 
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commonly this latter form seems to be preferred when it is desired to 
suggest the action of the verb as a permanent condition ; as in the words 
of the Lord to the messengers of John the Baptist, * the 

blind see,’ etc. 

b. In the first form of both the present and the past imperfect, roots 
ending in a vowel take Anusv&r before the substantive verb; thus, from 
*nj> ‘ 1 g° from faty fat**, ‘ tliou takestfrom JT*. Fsft, 

‘ ye are;’ from ‘they find,’ etc. So in the past 

imperfect we have, from f^?J, f^XSEfY* ‘he was giving;’ from ITHiPJ, 

‘we were coming,’ etc. Also ‘to remain,’ and ^pf, 

‘to burn,’ sometimes takes Anusv&r under similar conditions ; as, e.g., in 
I, ‘they remain ;’ ‘ I burn.* 

526 In the tenses of the perfect , Naip&M chiefly uses an inflected NnipMi Perfect 
perfect, given in Table XXI. But sometimes a periphrastic present and * tn8es * 
past perfect are used, formed by combining with this inflected indefinite 
perfect, the present and past tenses, respectively, of the substantive verb. 

It is to be remembered that in these tenses Naip&li follows the idiom of 
Eastern Hindi in making the transitive verb always to agree in person, 
gender, and number, with the subject of the action, even though after 
the analogy of Western Hindi the postposition is appended to the noun 
which denotes that subject. The periphrastic definite perfect is given 
in Table XX; of the past perfect the following is an example, from 
the verb ‘ to see — Sing. (1) ?^Tt faPTf, (2) |fare fare, 

(3) fanft; piur. (i) faret, (2) fanft, (3) 

fareT, or^far^. 

527. Naipali forms First and Second Causals after the analogy of the NaipfiH 
other Hindi dialects; adding for the First Causal the suffix ‘SITO (Br. ^ aU8a * 8, 

H H. ^TI), and reduplicating this for the second or double Causal. 

Instances of irregular formations by internal change of the verbal root 
are also found, as in High Hindi. Examples arefrom 1 to die;’ 

*° kill;’ ‘to cause to l ,e billed;’ ‘to do,’ 

‘ make; ‘ to cause to make.’ But I have met one example of a 

Causal formed by adding XJT to the root, in > ‘ loosed.’ 

528. The only passive which is used in the Naip&Ii Gospel is an XaipfiJi In- 

• • fleeted Passive 

inflected passive, formed by the addition of to the root of the active 

verb. From this secondary root the several tenses are formed by adding 

the same terminations as in the active verb. This V is reduced to ^ 
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Naip&li Com 
pound Verbs. 


Conjugation it 
the Kandyan. 


before the terminations of the perfect participle, and before in the 
infinitive and the verbal noun in • Thus, from the infinitive 
* to beat * or 4 to kill/ is formed the passive infinitive, ‘ to be killed/ 

and the passive verbal noun, infwr- Other examples are the follow- 
ing:-** ft • when thou shalt be turned 

‘he shall be beaten I > ‘ye shall be destroyed;’ 3T5 

fr hTtot ifar • i am not worthy to be called thy son;* 

wt if* 4 that rich man, having 1 died, was buried 

* they were fouud/ etc., etc. 

529. The various forms of compound verl>s which are formed in High 

Hindi with the inflected infinitive, are formed in Naipali with the 
uninflected infinitive in its weak form ; as in mrt. ‘ «t began to be/ 
etc. But in the for motion of the Frequentative, JpC«T(H.H. ts 

combined, not with a verbal noun in as in High Hindi, but with the 
inflected (loc.) form of the imperfect participle in TJ, as in the following:— 

irfen 4 the dogs were wont to lick his sores/ 

This same form of the imperfect participle is used in the formation of 
Continuatives; thus, WTlf T3 «fr=H.H. Wll ‘be was 

staying awake.’ In Continuatives formed from the verb the root 1r[ 
is substituted for this, as in 7t St 51 = H.H. fr TIT IT- 

530. It is important to note a peculiarity in the use of the negative 

with certain of the verbal forms, in that, instead of following the verb, it 
is regularly inserted before the final letter of the terminations. Thus we 
have , ‘they believe/ but ?TPl^*T*T» ‘ they believe not 

‘thou knewest/ but ‘thou knewest not/ So also I have 

noted * thou seest not; ’ 4 they were not found; * 

* thou didst not deliver/ etc , etc. 

531. For the High Hindi forms, and *Tf, ‘ought/ 

Naipali has, for the former, and ^7ff5>° ; for 

the latter, WTff Wt, and WTfft iff 

Conjugation in the Eastern dialects. 

532. In the old BaiW/tn of the lldmdyan, as in all archaic 
Hindi poetry, the tense-system is not so fully developed, nor 
are the distinctive characteristics of the various tenses so 
uniformly and distinctly marked as in modern High Hindi. 
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But on the other hand, we find a great variety of termina¬ 
tions, and some tenses which are unknown to High Hindi. 

We begin with the tenses corresponding in general to those 
of High Hindi. 

533. The Infinitive or Gerund presents two forms, analogous Infinitive in 

the Kamuyai i. 

to the two in Braj, viz., one in «f, and another in Examples 
are: hh afa W V* ‘when (he) told him to give up 

Vaxdehi fa* fan TT»T fai^ HU ‘it is not well to 
return without Ram and Sttd.’ The inflected forms also 
occur; as, e.g., ‘it is not so to be.’= H.H. 

ffa HT; % 7TC ‘ I am able to break thy 

teeth.’ 

534. The Imperfect Participle is formed by adding * to the imperf. and 
root; as from fanfai*, ‘to behold,’ fawfai*, ‘beholding.’ 

This is often, though not invariably, inflected to fa for the 
feminine; as in H*7*fa, from ^f*T**—H.II. There 

is no other inflection. In the following we have the longer 
Braj participle in *1* HT^ft VH ‘the cow 

drops milk satisfying to the heart.’ 

535. The Perfect Participle regularly consists of the root 
alone; inflected in the feminine only to Thus from 

come the perfect participles, <Rif, fern., i*ff, 

But the longer H.H. forms in and ^ are frequently used 
where the metre may require them. In the case of verbs with 
roots in ifT? the which in High Hindi has only been retained 
in the tenses of the future, maintains its place before a or d 
in the perfect participle also; thus we have *TTOT> ‘sung/ for 
H.H. 1TPTT; or ^n^r, ‘come/ for H.H. wn. But the 
common forms in l[T also occur. 

536. The Conjunctive Participle is regularly formed by Conj. Tart, in 
adding ^ to the root; thus, *tfa ^fal HfalH Hi; ‘ seeing thc llum, u an - 
thee, (my) breast has become cool.’ As in the case of all 

short final vowels, this f may be lengthened metri gratil This 
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is especially common at the end of a line; as, w*TT Wfll 
mt, ‘receiving such news, the assembly sat down.’ 
Much less frequently we find the Braj form in %, after ^ as a 
union-vowel; as, JpitwWTOf ‘ receiving the great sage’s 
command.’ The root alone is occasionally used; and the 
final inherent a may be lengthened metri gratid, as in the 
following, where wWr is not the perfect, but the conjunctive 
participle; gw wn JTTOT ‘recognizing the lord, 

he regarded his birth as having borne good fruit/ 

537. For the Noun of Agency, the affix (p^ ur * 
fem. is added to the root, as in the following; ^ Tjff 

wro wipe ‘ these are the watchful guardians of this 

lake.’ 

Conting. Fut. 538’ The Ramayan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future 

in the Rdmd- . . . „ . „ . 

yau. identical with the longer and archaic Braj forms; viz., Sing. 

(I) n't or iff; (2,3,)tf; Plur. (l,3,)fj; (2) y. For the longer 
forms with andare sometimes used. Examples 

are:—trntW anft, ‘I could burn in the fire;’ WW WTff, 
‘by what road shall we go?’ aif, ‘who can tell?’ w is 
sometimes inserted after ^ final in a root; as, 

‘ as long as I live.’ 

«. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary 
vowels often appear: as, e.g., aft WTW ‘when I 

prepare food;’ qftwi; ‘if mingles with the mire.’ The 

final vowel of these forms, again, metri gratis, is often 
lengthened; as, ait WW ‘ if I should tell all 

my faults;’ WW Wt ait ait »itWW WTt, ‘whoever may eat that 
food.’ 

b. Before in the 1st sing., ^ e is sometimes inserted; 

thus, Tjpjftf Wt^> ‘that same I will make known 

to you.’ 

c. Or, again, the final diphthongs, n, are reduced to 
their cognate vowel, f, as in ^rff for WT^, and especially in 
the substantive verb; thus, ait WTOjJ ft^y ‘if the order be.’ 
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. d. Again, even this final ^ is often dropped, leaving the 
2nd and 3rd sing, in form like the root; as, *rrfT 

fj* ‘ base (is) that woman, who w ill not wServe her;’ 

TKtQy ‘how could he sleep?’ And this final a, again, 
may be lengthened, metri gratid, giving a form identical with 
the H.H. perfect participle; as, *rre RHfT WHIT, 

‘ if in a month’s time thou obey not what is told (thee);’ 
SfTRPC ’RITT, ‘ whose name, (if it) come into the 

mouth of one dying.’ 

e. For tj of the 2nd and .‘3rd sing., n appears sometimes in 
passive forms; as, WVUlf ^ *JTT*!T, ‘ not even in a 

dream is heard Fed (or) Pur an / ^ is sometimes substituted 

for t[ in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, ‘if it be so/ 

/. Finally, for ff, wc often find the still older form, fsj; 
as, flit If ‘ if thou wish v| ‘ wilt 

thou not w orship him, O dull heart ?/ Sometimes g appears 
for fa. 

539. Besides the above forms, I have found in other archaic literary 

eastern Hindi, a conjugation of this tense with ^ as the characteristic 
letter, to which the regular terminations are then added; thus. Sing. (1) 
*f, (2, 3,) Plur. (1, 3,) % (2) or With these v or b forms, 

as well as those (to he hereafter noticed) of the absolute future, may be 
compared the Bangali future terminations, ibo , ibd or ibe f iben . 

540 . If may b e observed, finally, that although, very often, 

the forms above noted indicate, in the Rdmayan, a degree of 
dubiety, and for the certain futurition of the event, the forms 
of the absolute future, as given in § 541, are preferred, yet 
now and then these forms are unquestionably used where 
there is no contingency intimated. Thus, ftrefa TJQ 

‘beholding the feet of Ram. all sorrow will cease 
wnc ‘ I will give Bharat instruction in 

war;’ ng vjflrff liflflf?!, ‘the lord will remove the 

terrible calamity flrfq flfi *IT^> * thou shalt be 

distressed because of a monkey.' But illustration of this 
belongs rather to Syntax. 


23 
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Absol. Fut. in 541. The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of 

the Kumdyan . 

conjugation, of which *j, f, and are, severally, the 
characteristic letters. 

(1) The yj forms are not often used, and cannot be regarded 
as belonging properly to the dialect. When borrowed from 
Western Hindi, the suffixes, etc., are added commonly to 
the longer forms of the contingent future; as, e.g., 
fitffil Wffa, ‘ he will make thee free from fear;’ YH tRFT 
ttrofa vfa, ‘ of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter/ 
But as these archaic Braj forms will be quite familiar to the 
student of the lldmayan, further illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute future 

exhibits the following terminations: Sing. (1) ft; (2, 3,) 
ffa; Plttr. (1, 3,) ffa; (2) fir. As in Braj, f is sometimes 
used as a union-vowel before these terminations; whence 
after Tfl final in a root, we have, by sandhi, Illustrations 
of these future forms arcfrn* fa ‘ I will do thy 

work;’ % tjJT ‘I will carry you off;' 

*Tfaffa, ‘they will believe the wonders;’ jfrff TPf... ffJT 
qpfff, ‘when you shall give me the kingdom;’ ffafjr ?jfa 
f^nft ‘ you will laugh, hearing my foolishness/ 

Of this general type of conjugation there are several 
variations:— 

a. An original fa appears for fa; as, xtfaftffa ifa ’fnfaY, 
‘ 0 luckless (woman)! thou wilt repent it in the end.’ 
Analogous is ftj for ffa, as in the peculiar form, fff*> = 
H.H. |jtT; thus, fafa farm; faftj It sfaT, ‘to him thou 
shalt show SUa.’ 

h. The first f of the future is sometimes rejected; thus, 
n ^farffa, ‘ if one shall regard neither,’ lit., ‘not regard 
both;’ where ^famfa is for ^falffa. 

c. f having thus been rejected, is sometimes inserted; 
as, qffaqi in* ffaftty ‘ in the morning you shall see 

my exploits.’ 
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(3) The 3rd variety of the absolute future is formed by 
simply adding ^ ba to the root in all persons and numbers. 

This, it will be observed, is the'usual type of the future in the 
modern eastern colloquial dialects. Examples of its use in 
the Ramayan are:—fa** *1$), ‘ the fourth day 
I will come and meet (you); ’ gfa 3 TW I 

3 tjfaTT qifft, ‘hearing this, Rum and l'aideIn 
will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it wrong.’ 

Variations from the general type occur as follows;— 

a. After qn final in a root, ^ or ^ is sometimes, but not 

necessarily, inserted; thus, 3TR ‘ where I 

shall obtain that same, there shall I go;’ qT*** 

‘then you will find sorrow;’ ijqrn[q 37*, ‘thou wilt puff 
out the cheek.’ So also, more rarely, after a consonant; as, 

% *rf»i*Tq flffTTT, ‘ I will fulfil thy desire.’ 

b. For w, fw occasionally occurs; as, JTTffa Wf? qfqT«n, 

‘ drawing the sword 1 will kill thee.’ 

542. The Imperative exhibits two forms of conjugation; imperative in 
the one, identical with that of the contingent future; the tl10 
other, with that of the absolute future in q. In both the q 
and the q forms, we find many of the same variations as have 
already been noticed in these tenses. 

(1) Examples are, of the f (3) forms:—qT*^ ffPf *fT 
qf?T ^flTTj ‘may I obtain their terrible fate ;’ fin? 3T*f3 *f»l 
3I3T> ‘ do not lose heart ;’ *Tf3 fq<n> ‘ be thou not 
anxious.’ Before f%, q (e) may be substituted for a ; as, 

T%f3 *qT3f, ‘ contrive that plan.’ qg hu, also occurs; as, 
tftff q* WfTTT, ‘ try me for a fortnight.’ Or, 
eliding q, in the 3rd sing., ^ may be the termination; as, 

WIT* qft ‘let no one wonder.’ The most 

common termination in the 2nd sing, is *; thus, *Tt 
‘go thou and see;’ lit., ‘having gone, see.’ The same 
termination is found in the 3rd sing.; as, **1371 ft** 
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‘may (mine) be a reign of a hundred kalpas .’ As in the 
contingent future, the final vowel may be reduced to a, so 
that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and 3rd sing.; 
thus, jftff fliTW f qfti;, ‘let no one know me.’ In the 2nd 
plur., jr is the common termination; as, W q*ITqjr 
‘tell me the deeds of the lord;’ tnry ifa, ‘cease 
(your) anxiety.’ But q (e) is very often substituted for a, or 
inserted before jr; as in qf ifaY( nfy, ‘clasp (his) lotus 
feetTffaff qg Jfa qfRtlT, ‘ come in a month’s time.’ And 
f is sometimes rejected; as in it %fa it itfTt, 
‘do quickly, what may seem good to you.’ The 1st and 3rd 
plur. regularly end in fa (ft); thus, ?rq ffif f* 

‘ let me love thy feet,’ where ftj is used for the sing., < 5j. 

(2) The Imperative may also, like the absolute future, 
terminate in q throughout, f or ^ being optionally inserted 
before this termination. Thus, it *T*iq f?nfa WTO, 
‘know (that) it (is) from the virtue of good association;’ 

W iKt, ‘ fulfil my desire.’ fa or it may be used 
for ^; as, qixfa mq ffa faqq, ‘ make entreaty, falling at 
his feet; fllTfitj ‘ bring Janak'i.' More rarely it Is 

used, in the 2nd plur. only; as, qpjTtV fanit, ‘ pardon (my) 
transgressions.’ One hears this last also in the colloquial 
near Allahabad. 

Respect. Im- 543. The Respectful form of the Imperative commonly 
the ends in Y* or fq; as, faqq S’! Wit. ‘go and 

make entreaty of the ocean;’ fq qfa qffaT*RJ> ‘be pleased 
to take care of me.’ From this form, the letter q is some¬ 
times omitted; as, qq qtfaiqqiq q[faq, ‘devise a good plan.’ 
Sometimes q or $ is added, as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in q, the older forms in * are occasionally 
used, not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in ^ or q, 
but even after consonants, as in Braj and Mdpvdri; thus, 
qfa qqq qpcfa, ‘make him free from fear;’ faqfa 
‘ (if he) preserve thee alive, live.’ To this termination in %, 
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jr is sometimes added; as, qpc <(falT xmft, ‘give 
this letter into the hand of Rdvan.’ 

544. The present imperfect, in the dialect of the Ramayan, The Pres. Ini- 
occurs’ under two general forms ; the one, like the inflected jujffyJ!! ** 
present previously noted (§ 490), is precisely identical in form 

with the contingent future; the other is formed by the 
imperfect participle, either alone, or, as in High Hindi, in 
combination with the present tense of the substantive verb. 

a. There appears to be no difference in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participial form is restricted in use to 
denote an action as occurring in the actual present; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all 
imperfect or incomplete action, not only in the present, but also in the 
past and future. 

545. The first or inflected form of the present imperfect, 
exhibits all the variations from the general type, which have 
been noted in the case of the contingent future. It will not 
be necessary to refer to these again in detail; the following 
examples will abundantly illustrate the various forms. 

‘one faith I hold;’ 

‘ I salute the lotus feet of all; ’ H iftfa ‘dost 

thou not know me, the enemy of the gods ? ’ ^71, 

‘the reed neither blossoms nor bears fruit.’ fa is especially 
common as the termination of both the 2nd and 3rd sing., 
and before this, a short n may be inserted; thus, 3 (fa qyvf 
Wfafa TTift, ‘ thou drinkest and sleepest day and night;’ 

*$fa (fari, ‘he declares (his) doubt.’ In the following the 
3rd sing, termination is y (metri grati4, i ): fulfil f^T 

‘day by day (his) body becomes thin.’ yj 

commonly occurs as the 3rd sing, termination after a radical 
^IT, and also in the following ; »|, ‘ in (her) heart 

(she) shrinks not.’ y may precede Tf in the same form. ^ 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, ‘the 

gift thou askest, I bestow;’ 'jpR ‘difficult it is 
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to me.’ Finally, the root alone is found in the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. ; thus, ?|ff faij ‘without that, illusion flees 

not away.’ The final a is lengthened in the following:— 
fauf %ff ‘ the soul is immortal,—why weepest 

thou?’ Of the plural the following are examples 1st 
pers., ipt ‘we make our supplication;’ 2nd 

pers., *^JT *** ^rrr«t 7TT ‘Why are you doing (this) 
heavy penance?’ 3rd pers., Si ^ **ff, ‘who gaze 

upon another’s fault.’ In the following, one of the first two 
verbs must be rendered as a present, the other, as contingent 
future; , ‘who see, shall see, who 

have seen.’ 

546. In the following passages, the imperfect participle 
alone is used as a present tense:—aft ***t*7T *t*irfTT, 
‘ who beholds the lord of the world;’ ?T»nf ^ in; *Jn*fTT> 
‘ she, as it were, applies salt to a burn.’ 

a. But to this the present of the substantive verb is 
occasionally added, as in High Hindi. Examples are:— 

* *T*17T ‘ I understand religion;’ fafa f^»i ^ STOTT fit 

‘whom, 0 divine one, you worship night and day;’ 
iftfi; ‘they deride me.’ 

547. Besides the common form of this participle, we also 
find the older form in •?! used as a present tense; thus, ** 

‘ all the holy walk happy on the earth.’ 
The final vowel is sometimes lengthened ; as, RTPHT TTT1TT 
^nj7Tf, * cursing (and) upbraiding, men say.’ 

Rem . This is not peculiar to the Rdmdyan . It is also found in the 
writings of Kablr , as in the following from the Sdkh( ; Slff nff 
Wt iff iff it* fan. * by so much as man goes about unconcerned, 
by so much Death laughs; ’ and also in the colloquial of interior Garhwal, 
where, for example, I have heard a villager say, Ifpft WIT 
lit.,* water rains not from above.* Vid. § 514. 

Past Conting. 548. The Ramayan exhibits a Past Contingent tense 
'xamlyan. 1)16 derived from the imperfect participle by the addition of 
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abraded fragments of the substantive verb. To form this 
tense, in the 1st sing., 3, and in the 2nd plur., y, is added 
to the imperfect participle. I have noted no special 
terminations for the other persons. Before the above tense- 
endings n (S) is commonly inserted; thus, ifn; 

‘having eaten thy father, I could then eat thee.’ 

For t;, ^ is employed for the fern., as in the following, where, 
in the first stanza, ^ is omitted before ^ in the 2nd plur.; 

‘ had you met me first, great sage, 1, bowing my head, would 
have heard your advice/ again, is sometimes hardened to 
and or yft substituted for y in the 1st sing.; thus, 3ft 
Slfasft HTt I ift 1PI *fT ft«ft * , ‘ had I 

known that the earth had become destitute of warriors, then 
I had not (by) making (this) decree become a laughing-stock.’ 

One more example will suffice; ift ?pr yy^y yfa yf I 
3[3r ITT font VTTT ‘ had you come like a sage, the 

youths had placed, 0 Lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads.’* 

549. The Past Imperfect is formed in the Ramayan 

by combining with the imperfect participle ty, instead of 
H.H. yy; thus, yy VPHT Tf ‘ (bis) heart was 

keeping guard at the women's apartments.’ The tense is 
much less frequent than in modern Hindi. 

550. The tense mentioned under § 491, as an Inceptive The Inceptive 
Imperfect, is much more common in the Ramayan than in Inl P erfect - 
Braj prose. Examples areyTltl WVt TTf ‘ they 

began to bury (it) there in a field;’ qyy yft, ‘they began 
to inquire.’ 


♦ This inflected archaic tense, derived from the Sk. present participle, 
dialectic in Hindi, is much more extensively used, in various senses, in some 
of the cognate languages, as Sindhi, Marathi, etc. See Beames: Comp, 
Gramm,, vol. iii., pp. 126-131. 
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Perf. Tenses in 
the Ramayan. 


551. The Indefinite Perfect is commonly employed in the 
Ramayan to express action completed, whether in the past, 
present or future. The compound participial forms employed 
in High Hindi to express the various temporal and modal 
modifications of such completed action, very rarely occur. 
The most of them, indeed, are quite unknown. As in the 
case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect tense occur, 
the one, consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
inflectional. 

552. The participial form of the perfect differs from that 

of High Hindi, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle; viz., by the substitution of a for the final long d. 
Thus, for ‘said,’ we have qjf for ‘remained,’ 
etc. This is inflected to ^ for the feminine, giving, e.g., such 
forms as Jnfa, for H.H. But the final ^ is 

often lengthened for the sake of the metre. Further examples 
are^ *T$, * he went and entered a cave 
in a great mountain ;* HMF, * Sugriv said, Hear!’ 

a. In the masc. plural the inflection n is very often 
assumed, so that the form of this tense thus frequently 
becomes identical with that found in High Hindi. 

b. Observe, that after roots in ^ or iff, ^ is commonly 

inserted; as, % ^rrf TOTTT, ‘what have l destroyed;* uff 
<RTfT ‘he struck him to the earth.* 

553. It will be observed that an exceeding ambiguity characterizes 
many verbal forms in the Rdnitty an. What with the extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
vowels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts 
of the verb. Thus, e.g, JTPC mft y he 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or 
abs. fut., or of the imperf. or pres.; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd sing. perf. Again, 

may be 2nd or 3rd sing, of the cont. or abs. fut., or of the imper. or 
pres.; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern, perf., or the conj. participle ; or, again, it 
may be used to represent the H.H. perf. part. masc. in the passive con¬ 
jugation, as, e.g., if 3TT^, ‘ it cannot at all be told/ 
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again, may he 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern, of the perf, or it may be the conj. 
part., with the final vowel lengthened metri gratifl. This remark 
will he abundantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs. 

554. In the case of active transitive verbs, the passive The Passive 
construction mentioned in § 412 (1), is often employed; i.e.,theMmUyan! 1 
the verb is made to agree, not with the subject, but with the 

object of the action in gender and number. As the post¬ 
position % does not occur in this dialect, the subject, when a 
pronoun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such form 
happens to exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., 
it comes to pass that very often, (as where, e.g., subject and 
object are both mast*, sing.,) the construction is in outward 
form identical with the active construction of intransitive 
verbs. Examples arc : 1BJ faftjfa ftRTTI ‘ that 

lord whom you (sc. Parvati) saw wandering in the forest;’ 

It ‘thou hast asked piety;’ Jftff *TTTT %%' 

*nV! have beaten those who have beaten me.’ 

555. Besides the more common passive construction of 
this tense in transitive verbs, the active construction also 
very often occurs, after the regular idiom of all the 
modern eastern dialects. Thus, tWTT • • • tftf* P71 

‘for three thousand years she ate bel* leaves,’— 
where the reference is to Uma, afterward the wife of Shiv. 

Similar is the construction in the following: zjfa f%fZ|7T 
VT1Tj ‘ one said, take (them) alive; ’ Yptj % snij, ‘ blessed they 
who bore them;’ ^ ¥TTTT> ‘ they beheld the two 

brothers.’ 

556. Instead of the above forms of the perfect, which are 
to be regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the forms (K. 
and B.) in ift and (*ff and iff,) also occur. Thus, qrfq 

iRift, ‘the monkey fell at (his) feet;’ gf»l 


* The JEgle mar me l os , the leaver of which are held sacred to Shiv . 
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Jnfl. Perf. in 
the Ramdyan . 


Other Tenses 
of the Perfect. 


yqy TT T H ft , ‘ Narad the sage sent Garur .’ ‘to give,’ 

and ‘to take,’ sometimes make the perf. ^rf and ifaT, 
also and 

557. The inflected perfect is formed by adding to the 

perfect participle, in the Sing., (1) B; (2, 3,) ; and in the 

Plur., (1, 3,) or ffa; (2) y. For the feminine, these 
terminations are added to the fem. form of the participle. 
Before all these endings, n e is often inserted or takes the place 
of a final short a. This inflected perfect is used in the active 
construction only. Examples are:— 7 f 8 f fa:tnq *1173, 
‘through the sight of thee, I (fem.) have become free from 
sin;’ srroy $fa qrnc* ‘you know for what 

reason I have come;’ qjq yfa ^TT^, ‘until now 1 
have remained a virgin;’ TfaS, ‘Bhavtim 

remained in the body of Sati ;’ TqyqfafaTifaifa JTCT3i, ‘the 
lord of birds went to Biranehi ; ’ fay vrw *pn*T3, ‘he 
declared his own name;’ <fR T*? fafarTC^, ‘ they 

cast upon him trees (and) mountains;’ fltfa SBTTV ^ 

^Tt* , ‘you have slain me like a hunter;’ ‘you (0 

On 

Uma) have forgotten good.’ 

a. In the 2nd and 3rd sing., the termination fa is often 
substituted for y; thus, faq yy jftfa yfafa, ‘he has beaten 
ine like an enemy.’ And this sometimes becomes fa, as in 
the future; thus, yq *ftfa qqfafa qrrfT, ‘now for what 
hast thou come and waked me?’ In the following, y is 
possibly the emphatic participle; qfa q yqjfa yy yqy 
faqfa, ‘ he could not tell the sorrow as it really was.’ 

b. Observe that these terminations are in like manner 
added to the irregular participles noted in § 560. Thus, 
ffa Wlfafa yqy yq qrft, ‘ be has robbed me of property 
and wife;’ qftfay yq qrHJT, ‘you have accomplished all 
(your) work.’ 

558. As remarked above, the indefinite perfect, in its 
various forms, commonly takes the place of all the tenses of 
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the perfect in High Hindi. Very rarely, however, we find a 
contingent perfect, and a past perfect formed by the com¬ 
bination of the perfect participle with the verb as an 
auxiliary. Thus, Hit T? ‘ the two 

brothers had gone to see the garden;’ and, again, 
flra fWfTT ‘one m »iden companion, sporting 

with Sita, had gone.’ 

559. The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, irregular Per 
already noticed in Braj and High Hindi, occur also with iidmdyan. 
dialectic variations, in the Rdmayan. Thus, from jfa, ‘to 

be,’ we have in the perfect, Sing., iff, or vr?T3; Plur., 

5), etc.; from ‘to determine,’ in the perfect 

3TR, ‘to go,’ sometimes makes the perfect arm, (H.II. jpsw, 
plur., Jfij, etc.; and also, more rarely, an, plur. Sj. Besides 
these, note also, or tfn, ‘killed,’ perf. plur. from and 
*T?rer, perf., (for H.H. Wl)> from Ufjpf. Examples are:— 

7TC ^ MT, ‘ the sorrow which then was;’ *nr 

‘people were slain by diseases and 
bereavements.’ The Rdmayan, besides the common present 
and future forms from 3TT*n, also exhibits a present formed 
on the base apa( or ai^af, from the ultimate root, of the 
perf. w. Thus, ‘seeing the bow, 

they went away.’ 

560. The verbs arflTj ^«!T, %*n, in the Rdmayan, 

present not only such forms of the perfect as fang, fsrer, 
f^fl> etc., but also, as in Braj, ‘did,’ ‘done;’ 

‘given,’ ‘gave;’ ‘taken,’ ‘took;’ very often 

apocopated; as, e.g., fwr Sif? H sftTTfT, ‘ whom has 
not greed made mad ? ’ 

a. As elsewhere remarked, the final f of these forms is 
dropped by many old writers, whence afaf, etc. 

Thus, in the Sabha Bilas, fail?! awfaft afa, ‘ (he) has made 
affliction a touch-stone.’ 
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b. Similarly, in the Ramayan, and other archaic poetry, 
the perfect of pure verbs in also often terminates in n: 
as, Jjfif f^TR, ‘ hearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was 
enraged;’ 9TO ‘all rejoiced.’ Or the termination 

may be iff; thus, ‘ (he) went around the 

whole world.’ 

561. In one instance, again, in the Ramdyan, the perfect 
is made to terminate in as in the Bhojpdrf, MaithiK and 
Mdgadhf dialects; thus, Rftfa irw in; VTtRf, ‘ angrily he 
rushed toward heaven;’ where is for H.H. \JR7, from 
TJRT, * to run,’ ‘ to rush.’ 

562. In one passage, again, we have a perfect terminating 
in ^ (for the just mentioned), as in the following;— 

?rjrft ^nFNr, ( again roared the Ten-headed.’ 

Sftnsk. Verbal 563. Sometimes, for the modern forms of the perfect, 

bormn in the 

Rimdyan. Sanskrit or Prakrit forms are employed. Thus, for H.H. 

faqT, ‘done,’ and jrt, ‘gone,’ we often find the correspond¬ 
ing Sk. forms, ?R and jr, as in the following%ff 3j R 
BR ‘ whose understanding have these not defiled ? ’ 

(lit., ‘made unclean’); TRiR ’HT TRT ‘in this 

way passed that day.’ 

564. Besides the participles, referred to in the last para¬ 
graph, various other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the 
Ramdyan. It will be sufficient, for the most part, merely 
to notice them, without giving lengthy examples in each 
case. Most common (1) is the Pres. Parasmai, of the 1st 
conj.: thus, 1st sing, wnffl or lRtf|f*{, ‘I salute; 5 wrfa, 
‘ I behold;’ wfa (for WTfa), ‘I repeat:’ 3rd plur. TOfR, 
‘they behold;’ ^fajr, ‘they speak;’ ‘they roar;’ 

f*TRrfR> ‘ they behold.’ Thus, yJ qiR qift, 

‘whom ascetics, having toiled, behold;’ JRJTlfa fttUT ^tRR, 
‘ I salute without ceasing the glorious Ram.’ The 2nd sing, 
of the Sk. subst. verb, occurs in the fallowing, in com- 
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bination with the relative and correlative pronouns: Yfffa 
itfa* W ’WTHtj ‘ thou art that which thou art; thy 
feet we adore! ’ 

(2) The following forms of the Pres. A'tmane also occur: 

1st plur., ‘we salute;’ ‘ we remember;’ 

‘we worship.’ Examples are»<q«||vt| st ’WTTRf> 

‘that lord of existence we remember;’ 

‘ Ram’s lord we ever worship.’ 

(3) The following Sk. imperatives, 3rd sing. Parasmai, are 

also found, viz.: fliftlj, ‘let him extend;’ hjtj, ‘let him 
dwell;’ Yfltj, ‘let him save.’ More frequent is the 3rd sing, 
imper. of the subst. verb, usually in the formula of per¬ 
mission, ‘let it be so;’ as, 

‘ Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion.’ 

(4) The 2nd sing. Imper. Parasmai of two or three words 

is not infrequent; as, ifrff, ‘do thou protect;’ Yfrff, ‘do 
thou save;’ thus, mfir UTff, ‘ Protect, protect 

(me)! 0 thou deliverer from the dread of existence !’ 

565. The following Prakritic verbal forms also occur, Trak. Verbal 
viz.:—for Sk. fafjfa:, ‘composed;’ as, TUTTOI ** 

‘who composed the Rdmdyan ; ’ for H. 

Sk. ^rftT, 3rd sing, pres., ‘ he tells;’ ftt, for Sk. frrefh, 

3rd sing. pres, from root tjfTj ‘he stands;’ ‘I salute,’ 
for Sk. 1st Sing. Atmane-, as in IINRW, 

‘again, I salute the wicked;’ vfVfa, for Sk. 1st sing, 

pres., ‘ I adore;’ as in vftfa ^ ‘ 1 a d° re with¬ 

out ceasing the glorious Raghubir ;’ and also *|?n?ra. 

Finally, in a single instance, we have a Prakrit reduplicated 
perfect, fw|, for Sk. from ‘to increase;’ as in 
the following; fafa, ‘ as sensual enjoyment 

grows (even) on one serving (the gods)/ 


* Fur the elision of ^ initial, see §§ 52, 59. 
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jtwJyan the P ass ' lve * s commonly formed by conjugating the 

verb 3TT*rr, ‘to go,’ together with the perfect participle, or, 
more commonly, with the root of the verb combined with 
the suffix |\ Thus, ^ qpffe STff *1 ‘(the deeds 
of Ram) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas ;’ $Tt 

‘ that is not told/ i.e., ‘ cannot be told.’ 

a. But besides the above, a Prakritic present passive often 
occurs, which is formed by adding to the root, after ^ as a 
union-vowel, the termination Yffl, unchanged for gender or 
number; thus, %wrpj Trfvffi ‘even these are wor- 
shipped in virtue of their disguise;’ TTTYTPlfatR*l! *R *TRT 
‘with the servant of the lord of deception, deception 
is employed.’ 

^67. ^ ausa ^ verbs are formed in the Ramdyan , by adding 
TIR or ’in to the root of the primitive, for the First, and ?TT 
for the Second Causal. Many verbs, however, as in High 
Hindi, instead of adding these letters to the root, form the 
First Causal by lengthening or gnnating the medial vowel of 
the root. Both Causals occur in the following: vppR 

Vf^fRT I HT* fWR *RRT, ‘he caused the 

body of the king to be washed according to the Fed, (and) 
made a most beautiful chariot. and %»IT make their 

causals, f^RT and f*RRT- 

«. Observe, that many verbs, which in High Hindi form 
the Causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Ramdyan 
follow the other method. Thus, e.g., for H.H. WRT 5 ‘to 
burn,’ and *irt, ‘to call,’ the Ramdyan often uses 1TRR 
(for WRRT) and qfel*: as, e.g., % tp; ‘who 

have burnt villages of Brahmans;’ ufa |Rs|i ‘ he called 
his upright servants.’ 

1. Occasionally the root of the Causal is made to termi¬ 
nate in vi, instead of tjr, as in the following, where tTYRjr, 
‘fill,’ is for tpR* ; . .. jfifpR »TtfT, ‘fulfil my desire.’ 
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c. Occasionally, again, the characteristic to or of the 

Causal, is contracted to Thus, in the following, is 

for TO* *** fwfl, ‘ his lips quiver, (and) 

angry are his eyes.’ 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the 
Causal, the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the 
primitive, is not infrequently neglected. Thus, for H.H. 

^WT*n, ‘ to call,’ and ‘ to show,’ we have sometimes, 

as, e.g., fan ‘ thou, calling a 

Brahman.’ 

568. The various Compound verbs explained §§ 425-465, Compound 
also occur in the Ramayan and similar poetry. But it is 
important to notice that the parts of the compound are 
separated at pleasure, often by many intervening words, or, 
again, arc often inverted in order, as the exigencies of the 
metre may demand. All these various compounds, more¬ 
over, present forms more or less divergent from those of 
High Hindi. Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi 
with the conj. part., the termination ^ (or \) is retained. Ex¬ 
amples will be found on almost every page. Thus, TO ^f^TT 
^ Tlfat srri;, ‘how can the moonlight forsake the moon?’; 

SIT* nfTO *3 Sfa ‘calls, as it were, the passing traveller/ 

So also, ‘as the servants of 

Hari rectify (all) these;’ where cannot be separately 
translated, but must be connected with as a com¬ 
pound, = H.H. • In the following, again, the 

parts are inverted and the final ^ of the primary verb length¬ 
ened, metri gratid; TO ^ TOt,‘the loveliness 

of the river, who can tell?’; where TO TOt, is for 
*iff to, H.H. *fa to «TOT 

Rem. The student will do well to take especial notice of the separation 
and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequent lengthening of 
this final ^; as these are among the marked peculiarities of the poetic 
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atyle, which, until recognized and understood, greatly embarrass the 
reader who is familiar only with prose Hindi. 

(2) ^ alone is often appended to the root in participial 
combinations, where in High Hindi we should have ’SR or if. 
Thus, TO 'ffa TOT, lit., ‘seeing Ram and 

Ripudal are coming along; ’ where High Hindi would have 
the first Tf has become and the (ast is changed 
to yn, to rhyme with the following stanza. 

569 . Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive, and Acquisitive 
Compounds present in the Ramayan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect 

participle, as in High Hindi; as, ‘ I 

wish to marry.’ 

(2) All these are also often formed, as in High Hindi, with 

the infinitive in Thus, ‘ dost (thou) now 

wish to die ?’; jflff TO %, ‘let me go;’ tsfapf 

WPIT, ‘he then began to seek for Sugriv.’ 

(3) But especially common in combination with the 

secondary verb is an inflected verbal noun in or 
Thus, TO JJVT **T, ‘ you desire to hear the 

mysterious attributes of Ram ;’ %ff ^rRTT ^ »! ‘for 

what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it) T;^RT^ 

WPf , ‘when the keepers began to forbid them.’ 
For the final n, ^ is sometimes written ; thus, ^rpj ‘ he 
began to tell.’ 

(4) This n is sometimes further reduced to ^ (metri gratid, 

^); thus, aft *IT$[, * if thou wish to bathe in 

this lake, brother;’ arrtj ^fTTt wfa TOT n TOT, ‘whose 
exploits no one was permitted to behold.’ And H also 
becomes zj; as, T7PT WPfT, ‘he began to 

rehearse the virtues of Ram Chandra.’ All these forms may 
suffer separation or inversion like those above mentioned: 
as, WPfc qjr WT’TT, ‘ many arrows began to rain ;’ 
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inflection instead of J7. Tliese forms, it will be observed, are essentially 
identical with those found in the R&m&yan, noted § 568 (1). Thus, we have, 
e.g., Bh., ^ ^TPro. = H.H. qifif ^fin. ‘he began to say;’ ftig., 

* please let me speak ; ’ Mt., * to be 

allowed to sit/ etc., etc. This same form is also sometimes used in all 
these dialects with sns*. instead of the verbal noun in to form 
Desideratives ; as in Bh., TTfTTT- ‘ he is about to die.’ But in 

Bhojpuri, when not immediate futurition but desire is to be expressed, 
these oblique forms are followed by the postposition ijj or WT. 

593. In many parts of the Maithili country, Continuatives and 

Progressives are formed, not only with the imperfect, but also with the 
perfect participle, after the analogy of, e.g., H.H. ‘they are 

going away.’ It is to be noted, however, that this particular combination, 
although so common in High Hindi, is not used either in Maithili or in 
M&gadhi. Its place is taken by the Intensive compound, ’jrfpf 31TPSf. 
or wrp^- 

594. In the Tables of Conjugation which follow, only two 
of the periphrastic tenses are given under each participle; 
but it is to be understood that in most of the dialects * the 
other periphrastic tenses may be formed in the same manner 
as in High Hindi. The conjugation of the most important 
tenses of f^T, ‘to be’ or ‘to become/ is given first, as this 
is used in some of its forms as an auxiliary. It has not 
been thought necessary to give in every instance all the 
alternative forms in each dialect where such exist. They 
can be supplied, where wanting, from the preceding paradigms. 

N.B. It is to be noted that Bhojpuri, besides the verb as given 

in the Tables, has also a strengthened form of the same, which is 

regularly conjugated throughout, after the manner of a neuter verb, and 
may also be used as an auxiliary; also, that in this dialect the nom. masc. 
plural is used for both genders in both numbers, and that other forms 
specially assigned to these in the Tables are rare and poetic. It should 
also be noted that besides the perfect, etc., given in Table XIX., 

Magadhi has also, like many other dialects, a perfect from the root 
Wo, etc., regularly conjugated in both numbers. 

* Naipali seems to be the chief exception ; in the Naip£li Gospel, at 
least, most of the periphrastic tenses do not occur. 
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Origin of In¬ 
finitives. 


Origin of the Verbal Forms. 

595. The various parts of the Hindi verb are either directly descended 
from corresponding Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern com¬ 
binations of such ancient forms. 

598. The Hindi Infinitive appears under two general types, of which 
the characteristic letters are respectively n (n ) and v (b). The n-termi- 
nations are naun , no, no, nAr^ nd or ndn, n; the ^-terminations, van or 
vann, vo or bo, b . Hoernle has conclusively proved that these two 
varieties of the Hindi infinitive are respectively derived from the two 
forms of the Sk. fut. pass. part. neut.; the n-forms, from the participle 
in anlya ; the v (fl)-forms, from the participle in tavya.* Not only may 
all the dialectic variations of the two types be thuB explained, but all the 
peculiarities of the use of the infinitive as a noun, an adjective, or an 
imperative, are thus accounted for, as originally exhibited in this 8k. 
participle, f Thus, e.g., we derive the inf. karnd as followsSk. (neut.) 
karaniyam , Ap. Pr. karapahay, archaic H. karanayam , Br. kamauu, K. 
karnoy or kamo , M. karno , Me. karntin, H.H. karnd, E.H. karan. And 
the v-forms of the same arise thus:—Sk. kartavyam , Pr. kariavvam, 
kareavvam, Br. karivaun or karavaun , M. karbo, E.H. karab. 

a. An infinitive, kardnu , mentioned in De Tassy’s Grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Prakrit form in davvam (for tavyam) of 
this same affix. J 

b. We should expect the penultimate vowel in the v-forms to be 
lengthened, as in the corresponding Marfyhi, kardve, but the shortening 
is probably due to the accent, which rests on the first syllable. 

c. Inasmuch as the Sk. fut. pass, part., when used as a noun, was 
declined like neut. nouns of the 1st Sk. deck, the H. obi. infinitive in e or 
d must therefore be explained as a corrupted gen. sing.§ But the Braj 
inflected infinitive in t has probably arisen from the Sk. loc. sing, in e , so 
that, e.g., karani presupposes an original Sanskrit form, karapiye. 


* Vid. Journ . As. Soc . Beng., Part I, No. 2, 1873; Comp . Gramm., 
§§ 313,314,321. 

t Vid. Monier-Williams: Sk. Grammar, §§ 902, 905, 908. 

X Vid. Lassen: Inst . Ling , Prac., § 129, (3). 

§ Vid. § 190, a, b. 
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597. The Imperfect Participle presents two general types; the one, 
ending 1 in a consonant or short vowel, as, e.g., the archaic k ah ant, Br. 
kahtu , K. kahat ; the other, ending in a long vowel, e.g., G. chalanto or 
chaldo , Br. chaltau , M. chalto , H.H. chaltd. All these forms have 
arisen from the Sk. pres. part. Par. in at ; the n which in one or two 
dialects appears before t , belongs to the original Sk. base, and in Prakrit 
was always retained throughout the declension of the participle.* * * § 


Origin of Im 

perfect 

Participle. 


a. In accordance with the principles already illustrated, we must 
attribute the shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle; 
and the louger to an augmented participle formed by the Prakritic suffix 
ka.\ Thus, in order of derivation, we shall have, e.g., for the Sk. nom. 
masc. sing., chalan (from chalat) y Pr. chalanto y archaic H. chalant , K. 
chalnh , Br. chaltu or chalatu y E.H. chalnt ; J and from an augmented 
Prakrit form, chalantako y G. chalanto and chaldo y Br. chaltau y M. chalto , 
and, finally, H.H. chaltd. The inflections are explained in § 190, a, b. 

The unique Kurnioni form in niin is connected by Beames with a form in 
onto. This last form I have heard in the adjacent state of Gafhwdl near 
the snowy ranges, which confirms Beames’ explanation. 

598. The Perfect Participle occurs under three general forms, ofOrynof 
which, the 1st ends in a, the 2nd, in a long vowel, d y o y au y or e. In the Participle. 
3rd form, / is the characteristic letter of the termination. 

(1) The 1st and 2nd forms are derived from the Sk. past pass, 
participle in ta. The 1st form is to be explained, as in the imperf. 
participle, as having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms 
have come from an increased Prakrit participle, ending in taka for ta.§ 

The y which in Br. and M. precedes the vowel-termination, has arisen 
from the i which, according to Vararuchi, wns inserted before the par¬ 
ticipial termination much more freely in Prakrit than in Sanskrit.|| To 
illustrate, the Eastern perf. participle, chala or chal y (in the passive 
conjugation, chali y ) has been reduced from the Sk. participle chalitah ; 


* Vid. Monier-Williams: Sansk . Grammar , § 141 ; Lassen: Inst. Ling. 
Prac. y § 127 (1). So also Beames, except that he refers the E.H., inf. in n 
to the Sk. neut. verbal noun in nam . See Comp. Gramm. y vol. iii., § 74. 

t Vid. $ 100. 

t Vid. § 85. 

§ So also Beames: Comp. Gramm , vol. iii., p. 124. 

|| Vid. Prdk. Prak.; vii.,,32. 
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while from a Prakrit participle, chalitakah , have come the longer forms, 
thus:—Pr. chalitakah , chalitao , chaliao. Br. chalyau , M. chdlyo, K. 
chalo , H.H. 

a. In the peculiar adjective form of the Mdrwdri participle, formed with 
the affix ro , as chalyoro , etc., ro is identical with the same affix in the 
pronominal adjectives, and is to he connected with the Sanskrit diminutive 
affix r, which in Prakrit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no 
suggestion of a diminutive sense. Similarly Sindh! adds to these partici¬ 
ples, ro or lo, and Marathi, Id, all of which affixes have the same origin. 

b . The peculiar Garhw&K participle in e, may be explained by the 
substitution of a for i as a union-vowel, and the insertion of a euphonic y, 
instead of sandhi as in the other dialects; thus:— chaldo , chalayo, 
chalaya , chale .* 

(2) It has been common to regard the l of the perfect participle in the 
eastern Hindi dialects,—found also in Gujerdti,' Mar&thi, Bangui, and 
Oriya,—as having arisen from the t of the Sanskrit participle, through d, 
d, and r. But inasmuch as the change supposed, of r to l, is the exact 
reverse of that which these dialects constantly exhibit in other words, it is 
highly improbable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in 
this participle only. Nor has it yet been proved that the use of this form 
in 1, (which is found also in the Prakrit dialects, coexistent with those in 
d and r,) historically followed the use of the other forms. I am therefore 
inclined to believe, that in this participle in /, we have a form as ancient 
as the Sanskrit participle in t, and having no connexion with it.f 

(3) The irregular perfect participle of some verbs, ending in na, na , 
etc., is to be connected with the Sk. perf. pass, participle in wo. Many 
verbs which in Sanskrit formed this participle with ta, in Prakrit preferred 
the affix na. Thus, e.g., we have in Prakrit, dinna , for Sk. datta, whence 
H. dindy etc., for diyd. 


Origin of Con¬ 
junctive 
Participle. 


599. The Conjunctive Participle, in most of its forms, at least, must, I 
think, be connected with the Sk. indecl. past act. participle in yu or tva. 


* Vid., § 79, b . 

f Since this was written, the same view has been suggested and argued 
at length by Beames, who suggests a comparison with the Slavonic l of 
the preterite. See his Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 135, 136. 
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(1) The Sk. termination ya in Prakrit became ia , whence, e.g., from 
Sk. chalya , Pr. chalia, Br. etc., chali, and chal. When the significant 
termination had thus almost or quite vanished, the corresponding 
participle of the ever convenient root kri, * * * § to do,’ viz., kari or kar, (Sk. 
kritya , Pr. karia,) was pressed into service, and appeuded to the remainder 
of the old participle; whence, Br. clialikari , H.H. chalkar, etc. The 
other affix, ke or kai, is another form of this same participle, and lias 
arisen from kari, by the elision of r, and sandhi of a and i.* A still 
further reduction gives us the Garhwali affix, Ar, for ke, as, e.g., in rndrlk. 

(2) a . In the & which is added to the root in Hlairw&ri, to form such 
conjunctive participles as martine, sunune , etc., we probably have the 
remainder of the other Prakrit affix of the past act. participle, viz., tuna 
or Una, for the ancient Vedic tvanam. f Thus, e.g., for the Sk. mritvd, 
Prakrit had marauna , whence, by the operation of the regular phonetic 
laws, muraun, marau, and maru, as in Mair. marune. 

b. For the explanation of the syllable ne , however, we must look 
elsewhere. For although one might he tempted at first thought to see in 
this n the n of the old Prakrit affix una , as in the n of the similar Mar&thi 
participle, it is clear that this would not account for the lengthened form 
in ne . The true analogue of this Mairwdn participle is to be found, not in 
this participle in una, but in the Gujerati participle in Ine, (ine ), in which i 
represents the remainder of the other Prakrit affix ia, while ne, as Beames 
has correctly observed,J is to be identified in origin with the ne or nen 
which, in Gujerdti and some Hindi dialects, is the sign of the objective; 
a form derived from the Sk. participle, lagya, H.H. lagi, through the 
common change of an initial l to n, an elision of g, and sandhi of the then 
concurrent vowels.§ Both the Gujer&ti and Mairw&ri forms thus rest upon 


* This is still used in E. Hindi in some phrases, for H.H. karke . 
Thus, have heard a villager say, kus ke juh?= H.H. kaisd karke juoge, 
lit., 4 doing what, will you go ? ;* i.e., * how will you go?.’ This succession 
of forms seems clearly to show that Trumpp, in his excellent Sindhi 
Grammar, is mistakeu in identifying this ke with the Sindhi je, of the 
same participle, and so with the Sk. affix. ya> Pr. ia. Vid. Sindhi 
Grammar, p. 283. 

t Vid. Monier-Williams, Sansk. Grammar, § 555, a. 

X Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., p. 233. 

§ For illustrations, see Beames: Comp.Gramm., vols. i., p. 248, ii., p. 260. 
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the Sk. indecl. past act. participle ; the former on the common form in ya , 
the latter on the Vedic form in tvanam ; the former yielding the termina¬ 
tion t, the other, d. Then, where the other dialects added to this abraded 
form, the conjunctive participle of kari , Mairw^pi, with Gujerati, took 
for the same purpose the same participle of lagna.* 

(3) With another form of this participle in iydna (§ 498) may be 
compared another Prakrit form in ddni ; as, e.g., kariddni , whence, if d 
he elided, and y inserted, we shall have kariydni, kariydna . In the suffix 
ber of the Kumaoni form of this participle, unexplained in the former 
edition, I now recognize, with Beames, the Sk. held, H. ber , ‘time;’ thus, 
Ku. kari ber , =s H.H. karke , is, lit., * at the time of doing.* 


Origin of 
Noun of 
Agency. 


600. Of the affixes wdla and hard , used with the inflected infinitive to 
form the Noun of Agency, wdla is the Sk. pdlaka , and hard , Sk. kdraka .f 
This etymology of wdla may be illustrated by H. gwdld , for Sk. gopalaka. 
The h of hdrd, if not organic, from lch for k 9 was inserted to prevent the 
hiatus caused by the early elision of the k ; thus, the order of derivation 
would be, e.g., chalanikdrd , chalnnidtrd , chalanihdrd. By a further elision 
of r and hardening of i, etc., cfialaniard readily yields the Naip&H form, 
chalanyd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore, in fact, an 
objective genitive, under the government of a suffix. 


Origin of Con- 601. The tense-forms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent 
ling Future Fnturg c and 

in old Hindi, also as abs. fut. and pres.,), have all arisen from 
and Inn. Pres. v 1 ' 

Prakrit modifications of the Sk. present Parasmai. It is to he noted that 
Prakrit often substituted for the Sk. terminations, in the 1st sing, and 
plur., the full forms of the substantive verb, viz., sing., amhi , = Sk. ami, 
and plur., amho , amha, = Sk. small. On the strength of this analogy, I 
assume a Pr. 3rd sing, in atthi, = Sk. asti . This will explain, as the 
regular Pr. form in di does not, the Hindi 3rd pres, in hLX Similarly, I 
would postulate for the termination of the 3rd plur., a Prakrit form, ahanti , 
for asanti (Sk. santi ), of the substantive verb, as the original of the Hindi 


* In the former edition I expressed a different opinion, failing to see 
the bearing on the question, of this termination ine of the Gnj. participle. 

f So Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar , p. 75, and Beames, Comp. Gramm,, 
vol. iii., p. 238. Others have suggested dhdraka , as in 1st ed. 

X Beames supposes the h to be inserted to prevent hiatus after elision 
of the Prakritic d. 
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form in hln. The following table, with the appended notes, will enable 
the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 


PRESENT. 


Sanskrit. 


Prakrit. 


Hindi Forms. 


cs 

* 

& 

w 

2 

S 


< 

a 

& 

Ph 


1. chaldmi. 

2. chalasi. 

3. chalati . 

1. chalamah. 

2. chalatha . 

3. chalantu 


! chaldmi. 
chalamhi . 

chalasi. 

[ chaladi . 
chalai . 
(chalatthi) ? 
[(cAa/cwa#) ? 

{ chalama. 
chalamho , 

( chaldmu. 
chaladham. 
chalaha. 
Achalahanti )? 
] chalenti. 

^ chalajja. 


chalddn, chdlauy, chalun, etc. 

( chalasi, chalahi, chaldi , 
chalai, chale . 


chalahi, chaldi, chalai . 
chale . 

chaldn , chalaun , chaldn, 
chalahin, chalain , chalen , 
chalin, chalan, chalin. 

f chalahu, chaldu, chalo. 

| chald. 

chalahin , chalan, chalain , 
chalain , chalei g, chalai, chalin , 
chalayyan, chale . 


item. 1. The 1st pers. forms, sing, and plur., present a difficulty of 
which I can offer no solution better than that suggested by Beames, that 
they have arisen from an exchange of the sing, and plur. forms, or perhaps 
by a transfer of the 3rd plur. to the 1st pers., in the speech of the 
illiterate.* 


Item. 2. In all the above forms the Prakrit optionally substituted e for 
a after the root, whence the frequent appearance of £ before the termina¬ 
tions in Old Hindi. This may give a clue also to the explanation of other 
Hindi forms. 


602. According to Vararuchi,f Prakrit sometimes substituted and 
for the proper affixes of the present and definite future. Hence have 


* Vid. Corn/?. Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 105, 106. 
t Prd/c. Prak., vii., 20. 
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arisen the dialectic Hindi pres, and fut. forms in aya and iya , as mariya , 
maraya — tnarta hai , etc. The forms in yai and ye, are explained by 
Vnraruchi,* who states that jja or jja was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, future, and imperative. 

Origin of 603. (0 The var i° us inflected forms of the Absolute Future , with 8 or h 
Future forms as the characteristic letter, are all to be connected, not with the 1st future, 
as has been suggested, but rather with the 2nd future, of the Sk. verb. 
The sh of the Sk. tense, had already become h in the Apabhransic Prakrit.f 
Spnce will not allow us to work out all details, but the following tables 
will suffice for illustration. 


Sanskrit. 


FUTURE. 

Prakrit. 


1. chalishydmi. 

2. chalishyasi . 

3. chalishyati. 

1. chalishydmah . 

2. chaltihyatha. 

3. chalishyanti . 


Hindi Forms. 


chalmdmi,-himi, 
chalmarn . 

ehalmasi, - hisi , 
chalihmasi.l 

(chalissatthi) ? 
chalmdi . 


( chalmdmo , etc. 
chalihmamo, Jetc. 

{ chalmadha . 

(< chalmadhati )? 
(chalmanti. 

1 chalihmantu 


) ichdlasyun , chdlasdn , etc. 
chalahdn , chalihauQ, 
chalaihaun , etc. 

, chains !, chdlahl. 
j chalihasi , chalihahi, 

'chalaihai , chalihau 
rchdlas !, chdlahl. 

-j chalihahi , chalihai, 

^ chalaihai . 

fcA^/os^n, chdlahan. 
ychalihahin , chalihain , 

{ < chalasyo , ckdlaho. 
chalihahu , chalihau. 
(chdlasl, chdlahl . 

1 chalihahin, chalihain. 


(2) In the former edition I suggested that in the futures of the £ type 
we might perhaps recognize a fragment from the Sk. subst. verb, Mtf, 

* Prdfc. Prak.y vii., 21. 

t Lassen: /«$£. Len#. Prac., §§ 177» 1; ISO, 2. 

J Prakrit sometimes, as here, reduplicated the fut. termination 
throughout. Hence, doubtless, come the longer inflected forms in the 
Rdmdyan. 
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after the analogy of the Latin future in ho. But the considerations urged 
by Beames in his Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., since published, have led me to 
change my mind, and I now agree with him In deriving these b futures 
from the Sk. fut. pass, participle in tavyum, Pr. iavvam , combined in 
some of the dialects with fragments of the subst. verb, as. Against the 
derivation of this fut. b from bhti, it is urged (1) that the bh of bhti in all 
other cases has become, in the modern dialects, not h, but h ; and (2) that 
it always retains the characteristic vowel, o . To these considerations I 
would add (3) that the derivation from the Sk. fut. pass, participle is 
confirmed by the fact that in modern Hindi, the inf. in nd , confessedly 
derived from the other Sk. fut. pass, participle in anfya , is used in 
combination with the subst. verb, to denote futurity (commonly with a 
suggestion of necessity), after the very manner supposed by Beames’ 
hypothesis.* In Sanskrit, the copula was commonly omitted with this 
participle, a usage probably represented by the Old Baiswari indeclinable 
future in ba , where, e.g., mdribtt , represents Pr. mdriabba, for Sk. 

<i mdritavyd. In the Riwai forms, Sing., (1) mdravyeun , (2) maribes ; Plur. 
(1) mdrubai , (2) mariba , we have the combination, for greater precision, 
of the participle with fragments of the substantive verb. 

7 (3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit 

future failed to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its 
place, by reason of its great diversity of use, had become quite indefinite 
in meaning, the people constructed a new future, by adding to the various 
; forms of the present, one of two new terminations. These terminations 
now exist, the one as gau, go , or gd , the other as lo , Id , or lyo . Of these, 
the former is the past pass, participle of the Sk. gam, ‘ to go,’ gat ah , 
Pr. gao . Lo may be connected with the Sk. pass, participle lagna , Pr. 
f, laggo , of the root lag.f Their inflections are derived as in Tadbhava 
j nouns of the same terminations. 

| * So in Sanskrit, this participle was already sometimes used to denote 

i simple futurity, with no suggestion of propriety or obligation. See 
Monier-Williams : Sansk. Gramm., § 907. 

t Beames has assigned to these future terminations in gd and lo, the 
: same origin as above suggested in the former edition. He adds the 
confirmatory illustration of the latter case, that in all the modern Aryan 
languages of India, the verb lagnd is used in combination with other 
verbs in an inceptive sense. Vid. Comp . Gramm., vol. iii. 160-163. The 
relation of gd to the tense stem is illustrated by the fact that it is even yet 
occasionally separated from it by the emphatic particle hi, as in kardn higd . 

25 
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Rem. In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, 
compare with the gd future the English idiom, * I am going to say,* which 
is nearly equivalent to the future, ‘ I shall say.’ 

Origin of Im- 004. j n ^ j m p era ti ve the 6-forms, ba, bi, bo, etc., represent the Sk. 

perative 

Forms. future pass, participle, in tavya . The 2nd sing, in sit, si, appears to stand 
for the Sk. 2nd sing. imp. Atm. in sva, Pr. ssu, The common 2nd plur. 
imper. in o, Br. au, has arisen from the older Hindi termination, ahu, 
which we may, with Lassen, connect with the Sk. 2nd plur. imper. Atm. 
in dhvam ; so that the order of derivation would be, e.g., chaladhvam, 
chalahun , chalahu , chalau, chalo . Or it may be connected, like the 2nd 

plur. present, with the Prakrit termination dham . The imp. 2nd sing, in 
hi is to be identified with the Sk. termination hi of the same, in verbs of 
Classes 2, 3, 5, and 9, and the dhi, which in Vedic Sanskrit was the 
universal termination of the 2nd sing, imperative. The 2nd sing, in si 
and the 3rd sing, forms in si, hi, e, at, etc., as also the 1st and 3rd plur. 
in e%, etc., have, I suspect, arisen from a Prakritic confusion of the 
imperative terminations with those of the present. The following table 
will illustrate the derivation of this tense. 

IMPERATIVE. 



Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi Forms. 


1. chaldni. 

chaldmu. 

chalaun , chaluji . 

cc 

< 

J 

p 

« 

2. chala. 

(chalasu, clialahu 

1 chala. 

j chalasu, chalasi, chalahu 
j chalu, chala , chale, etc. 


3. chalatu . 

chaladu, chalau. 

chalu, chale, etc. 


1. chaldma. 

chaldmo , etc. 

chalen, etc. 

»i 

< 

at 

P 

2. chalata . 

chalaha, chaladham . 

f chalahu, chalau . 

1 chalo. 

£ 

3. chalantu . 

chalantu . 

chalen, etc. 


Origin of Re- 605. The Respectful forms of the Imperative are to be explained by 
epectful Forms a bove-mentioned Prakrit custom of inserting jja before the verbal 
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terminations.* The following comparisons will illustrate the derivation : 

Pr. 2nd plur. imp. (alternative form), chalijjndham (or chalijjidhum ), 

O.H. chaliyahu , MAp. etc., chalijyo or challjo , H.H. chaliyo. Or, again, 

2nd plur. Pr. challijjaha , ( chalijjaa ), Br. chalijjai or chalfje (for 
chalijjaya ), H.H. chaliye . 

606. As the remaining tenses in most of the dialects are formed by Origin of 
combination with the auxiliary subst. verb, we may here briefly indicate Subst. Verb, 
the origin of its various forms. These have arisen, in High Hindi, from 
the Sk. radicals, as, bhti, an dsthd; and, besides these, in other dialects, from 
the radicals, Sk. rah , vrit, lag, and Pr. achchh. 

(1) To as must he referred the pres., Mu, hai , etc., with its dialectic 
variants. But, as Beames has truly said, it is impossible to derive these 
from the Prak. amhi, (for 8k. «nd they apparently compel us to 

assume another Pr. form, wherein as was conjugated, like most Prakrit 
verbs, after the model of bhti, adding a to the root in the present. 

Assuming this, then the order of derivation, as illustrated in the Hindi 
dialects, will be as follows:— Sing (1) Sk. asmi , Pr. ( ahdrnic) O.B. 
aha(in , A. ahtnun, Br. hauy, H.H. Mn, R. an. (2) Sk. assi, Pr. (ahasit) 

O.B. ahasi, ahahi , dhi, ahiii , ahai ; A. ahes, ahas, ahc, etc., etc., after the 
analogy of other derivatives from the Sk. present. The suggestion of 
Beames that to this same root we are probably to refer the Mdr. past tense, 
ho (for Sk. #anfo), = H.H, tha , is corroborated by the fact that this 
tendency to substitute h for s, is characteristic of the Marw&ri. To the 
same root, I am now inclined, with Beames, to assign K. hato,X for Sk. 
pres, participle, santo ; though the change from a present to a past sense, 
is a difficulty which is hardly yet removed. 


* On this topic, Lassen’s remark is worthy of note. He says: 
“ Conjicio . . . arctius limitatam fume regulam ab aliis y et relatum esse 
incrementum potissimum ad formas , quae potentiali et precativo Sanscr . 
respondeant” Inst. Ling. Prac., § 124. 
t Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., p. 172. 

X It is against the derivation of this form from bM —suggested in the 
1st ed.—that it fails to explain the substitution of a for and the 
retention of the t of bMta , which elsewhere in the modern derivatives of 
this participle is rejected, I therefore accept the above explanation of 
Beames, till a better can be shown. See Beames: Comp . Gramm., 
vol. iii., p. 177. 
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(2) To the root bhu must be assigned all other forms of the subst. 
verb with initial h ; as also the dialectic forms with initial bh. These 
present little difficulty, and the following illustrations of their derivation 
will suffice :—8k. pres. Par., 1 sing., bhavdmi, Pr. (huvdmi ?); E. and W. 
llajp., hvv&n ; other dialects, hou?i , etc.: 8k. fut. Par., 1 sing., 
bhavisjiydmi ; Pr. (huvmdmi ?); E. Rajp. hve&yun , hvesdn ; Br. hoihaun, 
livaihaun , etc.: Sk. past pass, part., bhuta ; Pr. (bhavio ?) ; Br. bhayau ; 
A. bhava ; O.B., R. bhd , etc.: Sk. pres, part., bhavat ; Pr. huvanto; 
archaic W. Hindi of Cliund, Ah^o; Br. hutau % etc.* * * § 

(3) From the Sk. past part., sthita, root j/Arf, has arisen the Hindi 
past tense, tha, of the subst. verb. G. gives the earlier form thayo, where 
y marks the place of the elided t, whence, again, Br. tho, and so H.H. thd ’. 
Naipdli presents this participle, inflected with fragments from the root as, 
thus:—Sing. (1) thiyan ; (2) this ; (3) thiyd. Plur. (1) thiyi'm ; (2) thiyau ; 
(3) thiyd .f Beames instances as analogous changes, O.B. gd, for Sk. 
gnta ; the affixes kd, for Sk. krita , and lo or la, for Sk. lagna. 

With this same root, sthd , and not achchh,\ I prefer to connect the 
Himalayan and Rajputana forms of the substantive verb with initial chh. 
For the Sindhi,§ contiguous to the Rajputana dialects on the west, forms 
the present of its subst. verb from this root, thus, thidn , thien, etc.; and the 
connection of the Garhwali and Kumdoni mountaineers with the Rajputs 
of the further South and West is admitted. The transition to the chh 
form scarcely needs exposition ; i would harden into y before the following 
vowel, and thya would pass by a familiar phonetic law into chha. 


* In the first edition I connected this with bMta ; but the intermediate 
form with Anusvdr given by Beames, together with the retention of t, 
seem to justify him in deriving it as above. See Comp . Gramm., vol 
iii., pp. 202, 203. 

f See Beames, Comp. Gramm, vol. iii., p. 209. 

X So in the first edition of this Grammar; as also Beames, Comp • 
Gramm., vol. iii., pp, 186, 187. But a similar argument from contiguous 
forms, will, I think, lend us still to postulate this root achchh, as the 
origin of the cAA-forms as in Eastern Hindi. 

§ And also Gujerdti. See Shapur EdaljCs Grammar, pp. 72-81. 
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PRESENT OF SUBST. VERB. 



Sindhi. 

Mar. 

Kumaoni. 

Garhwdli. 

NaipAli. 

< 

1. thidn. 

chh&u. 

chhyaun. 

chhaun. 

chhun. 

ij 

2. thien,thln . 

chhai. 

chhai. 

chhai, chha . 

chhas. 

z 

3. thie. 

chhai . 

chha. 

chha. 

chha, chhe. 








1. thidn. 

chhan. 

chhaydn. 

chhavdiin. 

chhdn. 




chiton. 

chhaun. 

chhaun. 

<! 

Cfi 

D 

2. thio. 

chho. 

chha. 

chhayai. 

chhau. 

£ 




chhau. 

chhan. 


3. thiani. 

chhai. 

chhan, ch hin. 

chhan. 

chhain. 

1 


(4) The use of the root rah, instead of sthd, in this tense, as appears 
from the tables, is confined to the eastern dialects ; the forms call for no 
special remark. 


(5) In the Bh. bdtfy, bate , bd, appears the Sk. root vrit. These forms 
appear to be connected with the Sk. pres. Atm., sing. (1) carte, (2) 
vartase, (3) vartate ; rt passing into t, and the terminal syllables being 
contracted into e, etc., on the usual principles. 

(0) The discussion of the future in lo, § 603 (3), gives the key to the 
Garhwali present of the subst. verb. Sing., lo y Plur., Id, in which, again, 
we must recognize a form derived from Pr. laggo , for the Sk. past pass, 
part., lagna, root lag . No one familiar with the very diversified use of this 
verb lagnd in Hindi, will be surprised to see it doing duty, as here, for the 
substantive verb. 

(7) The Mt. present of the subst. verb, Sing. (1) chhiin, (2) chhe y (3) 
achh , must be considered in connexion with the neighbouring Oriya and 
Bangdli, which furnish for these the forms, O. achhi, achhu , achhi, etc., 
and Bang, dchhi, dchhis , dchhe, etc., together with the Bh. khe, all which 
are fully explicated by reference to the root aehchh , which was substituted 
in Shaurasenic Prakrit for the Sk. as, * to be.’ This root was conjugated 
like all Prakrit verbs; thus, Pres. Sing. (1) achchhami ; (2, 3,) achchhdi ; 
Plur , (1) achchhdmo ; (2) achchhattha ; (3) achchhanti .* 


* See Vararuchi: Prdk. Prak ., xii. 19, 20; Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac ., 
p. 346; and consult the full discussion of this root and its derivatives by 
Beames, Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 180-187. He suggests that achchh 
may represent the Sk. aksh, 1 to seem/ ‘ to appear.’ 
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Origin of M&r. 607. The formation of the Mirvi'iln present, by adding the present of 

Pr686Dt 

the substantive verb to a form which, as has been above shown, was itself 
a true present, is to be explained by the ambiguity which had come to 
attach to that tense. As it was often used as a contingent future, and 
therefore did not, per se, any longer denote present time, Mafw^i solved 
the difficulty by adding again, as of old, but in a modern form, the 
present of the substantive verb. Most other dialects met the case by 
dropping the old present as such, and forming a new present with the 
imperfect participle. 


Origin of 608. (1) In the partially inflected perfect tense which is used in the 

Perfect and Rdmdyan y the terminations in the sing., (1) - eun t (2, 3,) - asi , - esi , - ehi } 

Present. masc., and -tww, -mi, fern.; and in the plur., (2) ehu , - ihu , (3) -en, 

represent abraded fragments of the Sk. subst. verb, asmi, assi , etc.* The 
sense of their meaning having been lost, the modern form of the subst. 
verb has again been added in Riwai, as in mdres hai t 1 he has struck,* 
just as in Mdpw&ri it is added to the remainder of the old Sk. present, as 
in mdrai chhai , ‘ he strikes.* 

(2) Traces of the same inflectional additions to the present participle 
appear in Gafhwali, and in such O.B. forms as khdteun , ‘ I could eat;’ 
janityaun , ‘had 1 known;* avatehu , ‘had you come,* etc,; found in the 
Ramdyan, always in the sense of a past conditional.f 


Origin of 609- (1) The Sk. causal affix, aya t in Prakrit became e . This e was 

Causal Forms. 80rne times added directly to the root; but very commonly, p, which in 
Sanskrit was added only to certain roots ending in vowels, in Prakrit was 
added, with d prefixed, to many other roots before the causal termination. 
This p, again, was early changed to b or v , so that, e.g., for the Sk. 
causal base, kdraya , from kri, Prakrit exhibits not only kdre but kardve 
(for kardpe ), whence, in succession, the causal bases, Br. kardva , G. 
karatiy H.H. kard . The o, which occurs in two or three H.H. verbs, as, 
e.g., bhigond , is a contraction of dva . 

«. The Sk. pd y ‘ to preserve,* inserted a euphonic J, instead of p, before 
the causal affix, making pdlaya (w hence H. pdlnd ). It is probable that 
in Prakrit this may have been used more extensively, and so may be the 


* Compare a similar usage in such Sk. phrases as ddishto smiy ‘I am 
commanded.* Vid. Monier-Williams: Sansk. Grammar , § 895. 
t Vid. sup., § 557. 
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original of the l (in many dialects, r) which is found in many Hindi 
Causals, as, e.g., pildnd, bithldnd , etc. 

(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit Causal in ay a, Prakrit, e y is 
represented in Hindi by many Causals of the 2nd form (§ 421, 2) t in 
which, although the causal affix aya (Pr. e), has disappeared, Hindi 
still retains the ancient vriddhi or gun of the vowel of the radical syllable. 

Thus, e.g., from the Sk. neuter base, sphant y * to burst ’ (represented in 
H. phatnd ), comes the causal base, sphdtaya (Pr. phdde?), whence H. 
phdrnd . 

610. The Prakrit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding Origin of In- 
ijja to the root, instead of the Sk. pass, affix, ya* From this Prakrit fl ecte( * Passive, 
formation has arisen the modern Marwari passive in ijano y as, e.g., 
karljano , ‘to be done.’f Similarly are to be explained the Naipali 
passive in inu , and also the pres, passive participles in yata , found in the 
Rdmdyan (§ 566, a), and certain passive forms in iye ; as, sardhiye y * it is 
praised,* for Sk. shldghyate , etc. In all these, ijja has been softened 
to iya. 

a. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass, affix to the 
final consonant of the root, as, e.g. in dissdi , for Sk. drishyate.X From 
this form of the passive are derived many Hindi verbs with a passive sense; 
as, e.g., sinchnd y * to be watered,’ which is for sichchand y and is properly 
a passive derived from the Sanskrit root sick ( sinch ), of which the passive 
base is sichya, Pr. sichcha . 


* The M&gadhf Prakrit excepted. Vid. Vararuchi: Prak. Prak. y vii. 
8, 9 ; Lassen : Inst. Ling . Prac. y p. 434. 

t So the neighbouring Sindhf regularly forms a passive by adding to 
the verbal root the termination ja or ija : as from karanu f pass, karijanu . 
I Vararuchi: Prdk. Prak. f vii!. 57, 58. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND WORDS. 

I. Of Derivatives. 

611. The general principles which govern the derivation 
of Hindi words have been already treated in Chapter 111.: 
where also have been noted the forms under which pure 
Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will be the object of 
this section to indicate the most common methods by which 
Tadbhava words of various classes are derived, either from 
original roots or from secondary formations. 

612. The following are the most common forms of Abstract 
Nanus. 

(1) The roots of very many verbs arc used as abstract 
nouns: as, r (vb. *TT«n), ‘a beating;’ sffa (vb. WtW), 
‘speech.’ A short vowel in the verb is often lengthened or 
gunated in these nouns: as, e.g., WRT (vb. W^RT), ‘walk,’ 
‘behaviour;’ (vb. fat«r»n), ‘harmony.’ 

a. Here we must also place many words ending in 
(TO, TO, or : as, WTR, ‘salvation;’ ‘adorn¬ 

ment,’ etc. 

Hem . 1. In many such words the final ^ is identical with the ^ (Sk. 
TJ) which is the characteristic of the causal affix. Although this ^ has 
disappeared from the Causals in High Hindi, it is retained in almost all 
the dialects; so that the original Hindi form of the causal root, e.g., of 
1TOT. was not ^T. but Hence appears the propriety of 

placing such words as the above under this class. It should be remarked, 
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however, that many words with this final labial express the abstract idea, 
not of the causal, but of its primitive. Such nouns will be explained 
below (3). 

Rem. 2. It must not be supposed that nouns of this class are derived 
from the infinitives with which they are connected. Both the infinitive 
and the noun are collateral formations from one primitive root. 

(2) (for Sk. if, forming neuters in if) is added to verbal 
roots to form abstract nouns: as, ^*R (vb. ^T^RT), 
‘walk;’ IHR (vb. UTRT) ‘dying.’ 

(3) ^UR and 'UR are added to primitive verbal roots to 

form abstract nouns: as, (vb. ^H3RT)> ‘an ascent;’ 

rare (vb. ra^rr), ‘rising;’ rare (vb. ra*»T), ‘fastening.’ 

or is sometimes written for the final '3. 

a. is sometimes added instead of giving the 

same sense; as, 

Rem . All these formations are to be connected with the Sk. affix, ^ 
or *re- Sindhi preserves the t, hardening it however to t. 

(4) A large class of abstract nouns is formed with the 

affixes ra, qz, tpf, and ^£Z. These are often added to 
causal roots: as, from raT«tT, ‘to make,’ raT'TZ, ‘a fabrica¬ 
tion,’ also rareff5 from ^*rreT, ‘to call,’ ‘calling;’ 

and also to adjectives; as, from ^nfTT, ‘bitterness;’ 

from fiiRRT, ‘greasiness.’ 

a . Here also properly come a number of nouns in or 
or ’srtzt (for or ^irez*) : as, rahft or ratzt, ‘a 

touchstone;’ ^jztz^, ‘deliverance;’ which are connected, 
respectively, with 'rarer, ^TreT- 

Rem. Many of these have their origin in the Sk. ‘ state,’ ‘ con¬ 

dition.’ In others, the termination represents the Sk. suffix f?f. 

(5) Very common is the affix f; (Sk. ^j), forming abstract 

nouns from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from ^rr, 
‘high,’ raTt, ‘height;’ *por, ‘bad,’ ‘badness;’ *frer, 

‘a ball,’ ‘roundness; ‘a boy, ‘boy¬ 

hood.’ 
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a. When added to causal roots, t; (for qRxft) forms nouns 
denoting the price paid for the work denoted by the verb: 
as, from *prRT, ‘to cause to wash,’ ‘the price paid 

for washing;* wn^T, ‘to carry over,* ‘ferriage;’ 

‘ price of carriage,* etc. 

(6) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to 

adjectives and verbal roots the affix as, from 

‘cleverness ;’ from ^IT^ 5 ‘cheating.’ 

(7) Many Tatsama fern, abstract nouns are formed with 
the affix (sometimes fq) : as, qfq, ‘ the mind; 

(^ + f*), ‘ intelligence;’ ‘languor.’ 

a. In Hindi Tadbhava nouns also, this suffix is added to 
verbal roots; but ^ is either dropped or lengthened. Thus, 
WTqqT, ‘price’ (vb. the radical a being lengthened); 

Wftft (for qqfqqiT, q^fTTOT?), ‘increase’ (vb. qgqr); 

‘rise (in price)’ (vb. qqqr)- 

(8) Tatsama masc. abstracts are formed from nouns and 

adjectives, by the affix ^: as, from ‘ God,’ 

‘divinity;’ ajq, ‘heavy,’ ‘venerable,’ ‘dignity.’ 

a. This affix, through different Prakritic modifications, has 
become in Tadbhava words, q, qf, qq, or qqf: as, from 
‘old,’ or q?Tqq, ‘old age;’ q^qq, ‘a child,’ qqqsqq, 

or, more rarely, q py q fqq r, ‘childhood.’ q is very rare; 
examples are: ^rqq, ‘ maturity; ’ ^$rq, ‘ senility.’ qqt also, 
very rarely occurs; as, ‘ wantonness.’ 

(9) A few abstracts are formed from adjectives with qi; 
as, ‘ coolness.’ 

(10) Many Tatsama fem. abstracts are formed from 
adjectives with the affix qr: as, from qq, qqrTTT , ‘ courtesy;’ 
from qfqq, qfqq?TT, ‘ holiness.’ Others are formed by affixing 
to roots qq, and, rarely, qf: as, qq$T, ‘desire;’ Tpsn, ‘thirst.’ 

a. For 7 TT, is often substituted; as, §^7rrt^> for 
*fcr;?TT, ‘ beauty.’ 
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(11) Masc. abstract nouns are formed from Sanskrit roots 

or nominal bases, by adding ^jtt (Sk. as, 

‘lightness;’ ‘greatness.’ 

a. In Hindi, this termination has become irt: as, e.g., in 
^tlt, ‘height;’ ‘length.’ 

(12) Other Sanskrit abstracts (neut.) occur in Hindi, 
formed from nominal bases with the suffix as, e.g., ^TW, 
‘kingdom;’ ^rpq, ‘lordship.’ But Hindi very commonly 
drops this ^; as, e.g., in 

613. The following terminations are used to form nouns Formation of 
denoting Agency or Occupation. Agency and 

Occupation. 

(1) cTRT (Sk. as thus used with inflected infinitives, 

has already been noticed. It is also added to nouns to denote 
‘occupation:’ as, ‘a milkman;’ and to verbal 

roots: as, ‘a guard.’ 

a. But some words terminating in YTfWt> have come 
directly from old Sanskrit compounds: as, e.g., JTTWT> ‘ a 
cowherd,’ Sk. Dialectic variations of this affix are 

etc. 

(2) From the Sk. SRTYTR we have flTT or fTT, used with 
verbs to form Nouns of Agency, as has been already noticed. 

This affix is occasionally added to nouns, when the penult of 
the noun is sometimes shortened; as in <a water- 

carrier.’ Variations of this affix are the following. 

a. By elision of ^ in the foregoing, we have also from the 

same Sk. affix, nouns in WK, or denoting 

‘occupation:’ as, from girTT) (Sk. gqtjfarPO, ‘ a 

goldsmith;’ from yjvHTCTT) ‘ a trader (in grain);’ 

(Sk. ‘ a cook.’ 

b. A few nouns of agency end in ^ or (Sk. ; 

as, (Sk. q*nnrrf?;*0, ‘ a worshipper.’ 

c. Other nouns of agency are formed with ipft and 

as, for irsrpft, 1 a worshipper;’ from WZ, ‘ a 

robber,’ etc. 
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Hem. The explanation of these variants is probably to he found in the 
Prakrit root {or sk 31- would then stand for Pn and 

for Pr. 3^.* 

(3) Sanskrit nouns of agency were also formed from roots 
with the affix These are common in Hindi: as, ‘a 

OK 

worshipper;’ 1^131 > £ a protector.’ 

a. is pftcn corrupted to ^sff, whence Hindi nouns of 
agency in ; as, jj^rr (for wre), ‘ a parcher.’ 

b. In Prakrit, this often became ^ 5 , whence the 

Hindi affix ^Tj denoting ‘ agency: ’ as, from ^re^iT, ‘ to 
behold,’ ‘a beholder;’ from *mT> <a sheep,’ 

‘a shepherd.’ This ^T> again, became whence 
many Hindi nouns in denoting ‘occupation:’ as, e.g., 

‘ a confectioner;’ ‘ a carpenter.’ 

c. also became ^ 5 , whence, again, nouns of agency in 

or as, TOpiT, ‘a fisherman.’ And became < 3 F, 

whence, finally, other nouns of agency in ^f: as If^, ‘a 
sitter;’ * 5 T 3 I> ‘ a great eater,’ ‘ a glutton.’ 

(4) ffaT, (also and *nzn,) from the Sk. suffix rRi,+ 

also forms nouns of agency from verbal roots: as, 

‘a keeper;’ ‘one dying.’ A long vowel is shortened 

before the affix; as, ‘ a taker,’ from ; *I%?IT, ‘ a 

singer,’ from *rPTC. 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with (for ail ?); 

as, ‘a shepherd,’ from This is also added 

to nouns; as, ‘ a follower of Kabir.’ 

( 6 ) From verbal roots, two or three nouns of agency are 
formed with ^t: as, ‘ a giver;’ ijfar, ‘a taker.’ 


* But Hoernle regards these last as originally possessional adjectives, 
and regards the suffix as derived from the Sk. drish. Comp. Gramm., § 251. 
t Vid. Hoernle : Comp. Gramm., § 314. 
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Rem . This is probably derived from the Sk. suffix tavya , and is thus 
cognate with the t*rr. above mentioned. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with ’SRcR (Sk. ; 

as, ‘ a swimmer.’ 

(8) Very common in Hindi are Sanskrit nouns of agency 
or relationship in fTT= as, tot, ‘a doer,’ ^r^TT, ‘a giver;’ 
fqTTfj ‘a father.’ All these are Sk. noms. sing., from bases 

in 3- 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the 

affix to (to)* In Hindi, these are chiefly found in poetry, 
as the last member of compounds: as, TTTTOITTO, £ a sleeper 
on the ocean;’ ‘a remover of sorrow.’ 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed uouns of agency with 
after gun of the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as 
the last member of compounds: as, from the root V, *iT = 

^^TOT^n, £ a supporter,’ in ‘a mountain,’ lit., 

‘ an earth-supporter.’ 

614. Nouns denoting the Instrument are formed from Derivation of 

Instrumental 

verbal roots. Nouns. 

(1) With *rr, or ^ (from Sk. suffix TOfa?): as, from 

‘to blow/ £ a bellows;’ afa?lT, £ to roll out,’ 

liTO or £ a rolling-pin.’ 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed 
by the affix ^TT (Sk. to) ; as, %^r, ‘ a fence,’ from 

‘ to surround.’ 

615. (1) Possessive nouns are most commonly formed Derivation of 

Possessives. 

from other nouns with the affixes qrwf or ftTT: as, e.g., 

^tTOWT, ‘one having teeth;’ £ a draper.’ ^T*TT 

may be thus added to a series of words, all of which must 
then be inflected: as, ^ «TT%, ‘ horses having 

collars and girths,’ i.e., ‘harnessed;’ TTCft 

TO, £ with deer having eyes like her own.* 


* For derivation of these suffixes see § 613, (1), (2). 
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(2) The termination arr* or w, (Sk. aiTl, Pr. aiTTO,) 
is added to a few nouns to form possessives: as, aifiraTOI; 
‘ one having a stick ;’ toTWI, ‘ a mixture of other grain with 
barley (aft)-’ 

Rem . But in a few words expressive of place, stands for the 8k. 
WTO: as, were. * father-in-law’s house.’ So also, perhaps, 
‘a gong,’ from ‘a division of time.’ 

(3) Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, 

formed with the suffix <*TT (2nd root of ‘ to have ’): 

as, <a landholder;’ far^TT, ‘ventilated,’ lit., 

‘having air.’ 

616. Diminutives are formed in Sanskrit by adding the 
following terminations. 

(1) Very common is the affix to or to* This same affix 

is similarly used in Hindi: thus, from \ftTO, ‘a small 
drum;’ or an (fern.) is added; as in xqjaiT, ‘a small animal,’ 
from afT; or ^aiT, as in ijatfz^T, ‘a toy-cart,’ from ^aiZ; or 
^ff, as in ‘ a small drum.’ 

a. ai being elided from such diminutives, aj was often 

inserted, whence a large class of Hindi diminutives (fem.) in 
TOT: as, from f%jT, ‘a box,’ fa fa an, ‘a little box,’ ‘a 
casket;’ from ‘a boil,’ TjfroT, ‘a small sore,’ ‘a 

pimple.’ These diminutives often express ‘affection;’ as, 

‘a little daughter,’ from 

b. TOT, again, very often became ^; whence a large 

number of diminutives ending in $■: as, e.g., *IT ft, ‘a 
carriage; small basket,’ etc., etc. 

c. In the east, especially, ai being elided, a was inserted 

instead of aj, whence another class of diminutives in aT= as, 
e.g., from a^, g^aT, ‘a hamlet;’ ‘a small horse,’ 

often used by way of depreciation, a is often softened to 
whence diminutives in TOT ; as, a^an, ‘ a little son.’ 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in y;, whence have 

come (a) Hindi diminutives in ^; as, ‘a butterfly ;’ 
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and (b) in as, ‘a wafer;’ { a small 

bedstead;’ and, still more common, (c) others in *ri and 
as, f?T7TWt and feqRft, for fTmft and fziFft; ‘ a little 

bell,’ from For w (X) and m have been often 

substituted: as, e.g., in ‘a small bed;’ ‘a 

peachick,’ etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with *rj: as, from 
W<f, ‘a goblin,’ ‘a sprite;’ from JfiPBTj ‘a large earthen 

O' (K. 

jar,’ 

617. Nouns expressing Nativity or Relationship are Nouni of 

formed from other nouns with the affix f (Sk. EdutioLhlp. 

Examples are, ‘a native of Mdrwdf;’ ‘a 

follower of Kabir .’ 

618. qi, and also 77 , iff, and ITT, (Sk. 7 ;), with their fern. Miecdlanoous 
forms, qft, ft, and are often added to nouns to form 
derivatives expressive of various other relations difficult to 
classify. Sometimes the consonant of the affix is preceded by 

|| or which is combined with the final vowel of the 
primitive according to the rules of sandhi. Examples are: 
from *rft, ‘ earth,’ ‘ an earthen jar,’ dim. JTZ#; from 

fTO, ‘hand,’ come ‘a pilferer,’ fit^, ‘the palm of 

the hand,’ ‘a hammer,’ dim. ‘ a handle,’ 

and fWt, ‘a plough handle.’ 

a. ^ and f (for mb |^|), are similarly added; as, again, 
from fri, fTfT, * a handle,’ fvft, ‘ a horse-brush.’ 

619. Hindi Adjectives are derived as follows:— Derivation of 

•' Adjectives. 

(1) Many adjectives were formed in Sanskrit with the 
affixes m;, or mb Before these affixes, medial a or a 
final radical vowel was vriddhied, and any other vowel 
changed to its gun. Examples are : TTfaTf^b ‘ worldly,’ 
from mT 7 , ‘the world;’ ttRUj ‘inflammatory,’ from 
‘ heat.’ 
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a. In Prakrit, qj was dropped from these forms, whence, q 
being inserted, Hindi adjectives in ; as, ^fwn, ‘ milky,’ 
from But more commonly sandhi took place; whence, 

fro in ^ came the Hindi adj. termination, : as, from 
‘ dirt/ 5MrT, ‘dirty;’ from for ^2, jffZT, ‘fat,’ etc. 

Similarly, from has often come the termination thus, 
from HPC> <a burden,’ JTPft, ‘heavy;’ grn, ‘wool,’ 

‘ woolly.’ ^ also became ^r, as in a few modern adjectives, 
e.g., ‘sloping.’ 

(2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the 

terminations qj, T> ’WT. All of 

these, perhaps, have been preserved in Hindi. Examples 
are : from ‘milky;’ from ^T, or 

‘merciful;’ from ^ttt, or ‘toothed ;’ from 

‘loaded ;’ from qrTJT, ‘work,’ cfiifTT, ‘industrious ;’ from 
*fNfotT, ‘pointed;’ from t;*, ‘juice,’ ‘juicy.’ 

Adjectives in (u^) are the less common, hut other examples 
occur: as, ‘ cruel,’ from ‘ a bite ; ’ ‘ milky/ 

from v*- And through the change of to ^ come a very 
few adjectives in ^ ; as, , ‘ merry,’ (ftj + ^,) from the 
root of f*piT, ‘ to laugh.’ 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed 

with the Sanskrit suffix as, (^t + TTt), from ^J[, 

‘ seditious;’ W^rT, lit., ‘ having a spear,’ ‘ a spearman,’ 
from ^r. 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to 

form adjectives: viz., ^ (added as initial); as, 
‘turbulent;’ as, ‘corpulent;’ andfT; as, cfa^T, 

‘ tremulous.’ 

(5) Many Tatsama adjectives denoting ‘possession,’ are 

formed with (Sk. • as, vrY, ‘ wealthy,’ (Sk. ,) 

from V|w, ‘wealth;’ and also with or (Sk. ^) : 
as, from \J*T, VWTR; ‘wealthy ;’ from ‘strong;’ 

from ‘ merciful,’ etc. 
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(6) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in ti and 
(WO, are used as adjectives in Hindi: as, e.g., 

‘angry,’ (from ‘beautiful,’ (from jn'i- 

(7) The Sanskrit affix *p|, = Engl. ‘-ful;’ is also often 
added in Hindi to Tatsama nouns: as, ^qr*iq, ‘merciful;’ 

TITWTO, ‘ fiery.’ 

(8) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives arc found in Hindi, 
formed with the Sk. affix expressing ‘ similitude; ’ as, 
fqfaqcj, ‘ like the moon.’ 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed with the Sk. 
dcsiderative affix, qq; the most common example is fq- 
vn^n, ‘thirsty,’ Sk. fqtrrfaflb P‘*rf. pass, dcsider. part.,from the 
root qT, ‘to drink;’ q^qnqjT, ‘inclined to weep’ (from 

also occurs. 

620. A very large number of Onomatopoetic words occur Onomatopoetic 
in Hindi, whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to 

imitate or suggest a sound or action by the voice. These 
often have a reduplicated form. Such, e.g., are: ‘a 

knocking;’ ‘a jingling;’ 'qfTqgT, ‘a rattle;’ 

fqjqrcft; ‘ a tinkling girdle; ’ ‘ to whistle,’ etc., etc. 

From such of these as are nouns, are formed a large number 
of verbs by the addition of the causal termination: as, 
e.g., from the above nouns, ^imZT«TT, ‘to knock;’ 
to jingle,’ etc. 

II. Of Compound Words. 

621. Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of 
compound words, the length and complexity of which form a 
distinguishing feature of Hindi as compared with Urdd. 

Urdii, indeed, from the side of the Arabic, does not admit of 
the composition of words, and even in its Persian element 
cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

Rem. Long and complex compounds are for the most part confined 
to poetry; but short compounds are freely admissible in prose and in 

'26 
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conversation. Many idioms, moreover, which cannot be strictly termed 
compound words, can only he explicated on the principles which regulate 
the formation of compounds. Thorough familiarity with these principles 
is absolutely essential to the understanding of Hindi poetry. 

Classification 622. The various compounds admissible in Hindi, are the 
of Compounds. game ag w i 1 i c p l we me et in Sanskrit, and therefore may 

be classified in the same manner. And we cannot do better 
in treating this subject than adopt, for the most part, the 
classification of Monier-Williams, as given in his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which will be found much easier of comprehension 
than that of the Indian grammarians. We have then five 
general classes of Compounds: l.sY, Dependent Compounds, 
in which the relation of the several words is that which is 
expressed by the cases of a noun; 2nd, Copulatives, in which 
the relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative 
conjunction; 3rd, Descriptives, in which an adjective is 
united with a substantive ; 4M, Numerals, in which the first 
element is a numeral; 5th, Adverbials, in which the first 
element is an adverb. 

Dependent 623. Dependent Compounds are of six varieties, corre- 
Compounds. S p 0n( jj n g. to the six cases of nouns, by means of which 
dependence is expressed. 

(1) Accusatively Dependent Compounds are very common; 
the second member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to 
which the first member stands in the relation of an accusative 
case. A long vowel in the first member of Tadbhava 
Compounds is very commonly shortened, and a diphthong 
reduced to its characteristic vowel. 

The following are examples of Tadbhavas: ftrcnrfT (?hr 
+ ^|T), lit., ‘oil-licker,’ ‘a cockroach;’ (*T3 + 

TSt^fT), ‘ wood-borer,’ ‘ a woodpecker; ’ ‘ a fowler; ’ 

‘ butter-stealer ’ (an epithet of Krishna). Similar 
Tatsamas are: ownt) ‘world-saviour;’ inmnuT, ‘ merit- 
discerner;’ ‘life-giver;’ TrftTOTPUI, ‘purifier of 
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the guilty;’ ^Tff^TT) ‘cry for mercy;’ tnftfT, (JPra + fT, 
§ 59,) ‘ heart-ravishing.’ 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a 
single letter or compound letter: as, e.g., q (Sk. qt, ‘to 
protect’), in tjq, lit., ‘earth-protector,’ ‘a king;’ or ^ (Sk. 
^T, ‘to give’), in ‘pleasure-giving;’ or qj, (Sk. qjx, ‘to 
know,’) as in ^l|, ‘ all-knowing,’ etc. 

b. Compounds in which qq, ‘ gone,’ is the last member, 

belong to this class; but apt often appears to have lost its 
specific meaning, and implies mere connexion or proximity, 
without any suggestion of motion, as in the following from 
the Rarn&yan : water in the divine river;’ 

qiVWWr ‘ a flower lying in the hand.’ 

c. The accusative member is occasionally last in the 

compound ; as, ‘ destroyer of Mayan.’ 

(2) Datively Dependent Compounds are those in which the 

first word of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These 
are rare; a common illustration is lit., ‘having 

come for refuge,’ ‘ a refugee.’ 

(3) Instrumentally Dependent Compounds are those in 

which the first stands to the second in the relation of the 
case of the agent. The last member of these compounds is 
always a Sanskrit perf. pass, participle. They are com¬ 
paratively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most common are 
those in which qpi (perf. pass. part, of Sk. {R, ‘ to do ’), is the 
second member; these are chiefly used in the titles of books; 
as, ‘the Ramayan by Tulsi Das’ 

(4) Ablatively Dependent Compounds are those in which 

the first word is related to the second as an ablative case. 
Examples are, of Tadbhavas: ^qfqqrprr, ‘banishment;’ of 
Tatsamas: tftfqfqq, ‘ born of ignorance;’ T^TflTT. ‘ inlaid 
with jewels; ‘void of wisdom;’ 

‘composed of the five (sc. elements).’ 
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Rem. It should be observed that many of the functions of the Sanskrit 
instrumental case are in Hindi assumed by the ablative; so that many 
compounds which in Sanskrit would lie classed as instrumentally 
dependent must be reckoned ablatively dependent in Hindi. 

(5) Genitively Dependent Compounds are those in which 
the relation of the first member to the second is that of a 
genitive case. These are exceedingly common, both in poetry 
and in prose. In such compounds, if Tadbhavas, a long vowel 
or diphthong in the first member is commonly shortened, and 
the laws of sandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhava compounds: (^!l<sl + tTfa), ‘a millionaire,’ 

lit., ‘owner of a lakh-,’ (xrpft + ‘a water¬ 
mill ; ’ ‘ a stable (for horses); ’ of Tatsamas: 

‘Lord of the world;’ srafafJT, ‘water-fowl;’ 
<^|VIlfT? ***•’ <a wood-woman,’ i.e., ‘a puppet;’ ^TOc(t|iS|T, 

‘ the story of Ram.’ 

a. in the second place in these compounds, may be 

often rendered, ‘because of:’ as, ‘because of fear;’ 

WPS, ‘because of affection.’ 

b. These compounds are especially common in titles of 

persons: as, ‘incarnation of virtue;’ 

‘ lord of the milkmaids:’ and also in proper names: as, 
lit., ‘feet of Ram ;’ lit., ‘servant of the 

goddess:’ also in the titles of books: as, ‘ Ocean of 

love;’ TOfWTCL ‘ sport of Braj.’ 

c. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in 

which a numeral is the last member: as, lit., ‘a 

death-Aror,’ ‘ a crore of deaths;’ rTPTW, ‘ the three penances;’ 

‘a thousand men.’ Similarly is to be ex¬ 
plained in the compound, f{fa, ‘the beauty of 

countless Kdm Devs’ 

d. or (TT3f) occurs as the last member in many 
such compounds, denoting eminence or superiority: as, 
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e.g., gfnrre, ‘ the prince of sages;’ ‘the chief 

of sacred places;’ ‘the prince of the seasons,’ i.e., 

‘the Indian autumn.’ 

e. In these compounds, an adjective occasionally occupies 
the last place; especially, ‘worthy,’ ‘fit;’ as, 

‘marriageable.’ 

/. The colloquial combinations of MTWT (for Sk. xjTMMi), 
with a preceding noun, are originally genitively dependent 
compounds: as, e.g., f^forTSIT, ‘a man of Delhi;’ 

‘a milkman,’ etc. 

(6) Locatively Dependent Compounds are those in which 
the relation of the first word to the second is that of a 
locative case: as, lit., ‘horse-mounted,’ ‘a horse¬ 
man;’ ‘dweller in heaven;’ ‘im¬ 
mersed in joy;’ ‘bow in hand.’ Here we may 

note especially a large number of Tatsama compounds, in 
which si, ‘ born,’ is the second member; as, MW, lit., ‘ the 
water-born,’ ‘the lotus;’ also others with as, 
lit., ‘night-walker,’ ‘a demon;’ ‘aquatic animals;’ 

and a few with 7f, ‘going;’ as, MW (MM* + M)> ‘moving in 
the atmosphere,’ ‘ a bird.’ 

624. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Com- Copulative 

. . , - _ . ~ „ Compounds. 

pounds is in the plural: as, ‘l° ve to worshippers; 5 

‘friend of the afflicted.’ 

625. Copulative Compounds include all compounds the 
relation between whose members might be expressed by a 
copulative conjunction. Under this general class we may 
notice, especially, 

(1) Complementary Copulative Compounds, in which the 
one member may be regarded as complementing or supple- 


* But much more commonly, 
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menting the other. These are the most common. Examples 
are: trnTPl> ‘parents;’ ‘food and drink;’ lit., 

‘grain,’‘water;’ '<1*1139, ‘ Ram. (and his) younger brother, 
i.e., Lakshman, lit., iZawi-after-born.’ 

a. Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled: as, 

Wlft wft, ‘loss and gain;’ + 

‘ moveable-immoveable,’ i.e., ‘ animate and inanimate.’ 

b. Under this head also comes the common colloquial 

idiom in which a word is repeated, either with its initial 
letter omitted, or another substituted, or with a different 
medial vowel, to denote indefinitely the remainder of a class. 
The repeated word gives a sense exactly equivalent to the 
Sanskrit or * et cetera.’ Examples are: 

‘tents, etc.,’ i.e. ‘tents with all their appurtenances;’ 
qft%, ‘horses, etc.,’ as, e.g., ‘mules, donkeys, etc.;’ qfa qrpj, 
* kos, etc.’ 

( 2 ) Reciprocal Copulative Compounds are those in which 
two words of similar or identical meaning, are grouped 
together with a reciprocal force. Often the second word is 
merely the feminine form of the first. Examples are: 

*|fT, ‘ altercation;’ U1T3T ‘ mutual beating.’ Sometimes 

the two members of the compound differ in a radical letter 
only: as, VfU* ‘neighbourhood;’ 

‘ facing one another.’ 

( 3 ) Many other combinations occur which must be 

reckoned as copulative compounds; but the second word 
seems to be added merely for the jingle, and adds nothing to 
the first. The same varieties of formation occur in these as 
have been mentioned under (I) and ( 2 ). Examples are: 
WIT WIT, ‘well (and) sound;’ ‘groping;’ qjpiT 

qrpft, ‘whispering;’ ‘search;’ qTW TO*, ‘walk,’ 

‘behaviour;’ q^, ‘inquiry.’ 

626 . Observe that not only the postpositions, but the 
substantive inflections, are added only to the last member of 
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a copulative compound: as, wr iitff qft, ‘to ghosts and 
goblins:’ qiT qfqqT % »ft .. . *n»ft % 

‘even the trees (and) plants, and beasts (and) birds have 
become dejected.’ ‘to Lakshman , Ram and 

Sita' Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phrase from the Prem Sagar : qq *1% qqqft q® 
fJTWHI ^ qtT?^, ‘all began, tying turbans and 

waistbands together, to pull at it;’ so also in the Rdmayan ; 

‘ he praises obstinacy and stupidity.’ 

a. In the same way, various suffixes, as qTWr, qq, etc., are 
sometimes attached to the last of a number of nouns, which 
are then to be regarded as forming a copulative compound: 
as, qq qtq ^ qt qq qpc qWT, ‘that, three-headed, nine¬ 
footed, six-handed creature;’ fqqi<j*wq qq ant arpft? 

‘ regarding the whole world as pervaded by Sita and Ram ; ’ 
qq^qq^qsflqqq fq^T *iT*TT, ‘ the Creator (has) made 
the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the 
inanimate, (of) virtue (and) of vice.’ 

627. Descriptive Compounds are those in which an Descriptive 
adjective, or a word used adjectively, is compounded with a Com P ound *• 
substantive. In these, the one member of the compound is 
predicated of the other. Examples are: qqqrqq (*?WT + 
qqqj), ‘courteous;’ <tqqTCT> ‘ear-split,’ ‘an ascetic with 
split ears;’ also, all compounds in which qqj (for qqq, 

‘great’), occupies the first place; as, qfiqiq, ‘great sin;’ 

JfljTCTO, ‘great king.’ Other illustrations are: qjqqqq, 

‘(having) little strength;’ qx$qft (q^q + f^b ‘the 
supreme God;’ qupqtqt, ‘the middle world;’ i.e., ‘the 
earth;’ qjngqi, ‘of much value,’ ‘precious.’ 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in 
which qx; or qif, ‘excellent,’ follows a substantive, as the second 
member of the compound; as, gfqq^, ‘noble sage:’ qqtq^, 
‘excellent woman.’ The qualifying member also takes the 
second place in qqqqftq, ‘mind defiled,’ ‘unholy;’ and 
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regularly in compounds implying comparison ; as, 

‘dark as the lotus flower.’ Under this head may also be 
mentioned compounds in which us?it, ‘another,’ is the last 
member; as, WpflT, ‘ another birth.’ 

b. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the 

adjective; especially, ^ (also qi, grt, or qft), ‘bad;’ as 
in ‘a bad dream;’ qrPpf, ‘a bad son;’ also ?r 

(Greek, e’v), ‘well,’ ‘good;’ as in ‘good society;’ 

also ^ (yj, <pi), (Greek, 8u?), ‘bad;’ as, ‘abuse;’ 

‘crime;’ lit., ‘difficult to cross.’ has some¬ 
times an intensive force; as in ‘ a great distance.’ 

Rem. Regularly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit words; 
but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Thus we have in the 
Rdmdyan , ‘ the good master,’ and even, *TTt> ‘the 

noble four brothers.’ I have also noted, in poetry, (f+ 

for * well opening.’ 

c. A noun may supply the place of the adjective; as, 

lit., ‘the king-goose,’ ‘the flamingo.’ So explain 
such idioms as the following: ’GIST «TW TTOT, 

‘a king of Mathura named A'huk ;’ where is a 

descriptive compound, in which the proper name, 
takes the place of the adjective. These might be termed 
oppositional compounds. 

d. Similar is the use of as the second member of 

compounds: as in lit., ‘ Brahma , the beginning;’ i.e., 

‘Brahma and the other gods, beginning with Brahma ;’ 
*jVTf^ ‘ nectar and other kinds of food.’ 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit word and a Persian word, mean¬ 
ing the same thing, are coupled together; as in 

‘ the body.’ 

628. Numeral Compounds are those in which the first 
member is a numeral: as, ‘ a Brahman,’ lit., ‘ a twice- 
born;’ frofc, ‘the three worlds;’ ‘thousand- 
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mouthed;’ £ a place where four roads meettfanTm, 

‘the five vital airs;’ ‘a century.’ 

629. Adverbial Compounds are those in which the first Adverbial 

. . i, , i ... Compounds. 

member is an inseparable adverb or preposition; as, e.g., 
compounds with , ?PTT : as, ‘according to rule;’ 

srafa, (*T«rr + ^Hf), ‘as spoken,’ ‘true;’ compounds with 
abbreviated to U; as, l^oRT, ‘ with commentary; ’ 

OTTO, ‘with (his) younger brother;’ and many others: as, 

‘every day;’ ufcnRrT, ‘a superintendent.’ 

a. Here also may be noted compounds with the negative 
prefix, OTt., corresponding to the alpha privative in Greek. 

In pure Sanskrit words, becomes ^ before consonants, 
but in Hindi words of modern formation, is used before 
both vowels and consonants. Examples of Tatsaina words 
are (OT1. + *«H), ‘ without end; ’ + 

fjpi), ‘unlovable;’ lit., ‘not-God,’ i.e., ‘created 

existence ;’ (OTf + ^f, Sk. fut. pass, part.), ‘not to be 
given.’ Modern Hindi Tadbhava compounds are:—OTIWf*! 

(OTf + OT*l), ‘unknown;’ OTTfaTO, ‘uncounted;’ OTWT, 
‘ill-fortune;’ lit., ‘not so,’ ‘other-like.’ 

OT1. is even compounded with a perf. part., as in OTTOTT3, in 
the following:—OTTO OTf HTO*r3 fafHTT, ‘ the king awaked 
ere it was morning;’ lit., ‘morning not having been.’ 

b. Under this head also include ‘ mutual,’ from 

‘other,’ reduplicated with a euphonic if. 

630. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and 

yield no complete sense in themselves. Many others, 
although substantives, may also be used in an adjective 
sense; in which case the adjective termination is often 
added: as, ‘gazelle-eyed;’ ‘having a voice 

like the cuckoo.’ But this ^ is often omitted, and the 
compound is used in its original form: as, ‘cloud- 

coloured;’ ‘ having the form of a man.’ 
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Rem . These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met with 
in poetry, as the predicates of an implied relative clause; of which the 
copula, usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. 
Examples of this construction will be found on almost every page of the 
Ramdyan. 

a. In the very common idiom in which the word stuff, 
‘name,’ follows a proper noun, as designating a person or 
object, the combination, although its parts are usually 
separated in Hindi, must be explained as a Dependent 
Compound noun, used adjectively. Thus, fffPRZ WHff tHfa, 
‘ a mountain named Hemaku represents the Sanskrit form, 

qfo. 

b. The word qtq, ‘form/ at the end of compounds, often 

has the sense of ‘of/ ‘consisting of;’ as, . ‘sea 

of error.’ But sometimes it may be rendered literally; as, 

‘ Hari in the form of man.’ 

631. Anomalous compounds are formed with ffrR and 

VtTC;; as, , ‘mere bone;’ ‘another 

country.’ *rR inflects qjf final to q in a preceding Tad- 
bhava word; as, qq qi jfR %, ‘from the mere 

seeing of these.’ qq or qqqj is added to nouns to fonn com- 

Os. 

pounds denoting ‘manner;’ as, qtlPiqqi q’qq, ‘words of 
wisdom;’ %fqqq[, ‘loving/ ‘kindly.’ 

632. Compound words arc themselves often compounded 
with other words or with other compounds, thus forming 
Complex Compounds. Examples are:—‘ food of 
six flavours/ a descriptive, involving a numeral compound; 

‘dwellers in air, on earth, and in water/ a 
locative compound, involving a copulative of three members; 

lit., ‘sunbeams-water/ i.e., ‘the mirage;’ *rr»IT- 
ffjVVTT (WHIT + VnjV + VT)> ‘bearing various weapons/ an 
ace. dep. compound, used descriptively, in which the acc. 
member, is itself a descriptive compound. In the 

Prem Sagar, we have the anomalous quasi compound, qft 
fWT^q\, for 
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a. In the Ramayan and other poetry, we find complex 
compounds of great length; as, 

‘ cleanser of the filth from the beautiful mirror of the human 
soul;’ an accusatively dependent compound, involving four 
genitively dependents and a descriptive; 

TTTCTJ, ‘ having (their) nails and teeth, rocks, and great trees 
as weapons.’ 

Rem. Such long; compounds are often explicable by beginning with 
the last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. They are in 
imitation of Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the 
postpositions are commonly preferred even for short phrases. Still, in 
prose, compounds of simple form are often used, when the two ideas are 
conceived of as one compound whole: ns, ippm, ‘ worshipper of the 
Lord; ’ ^ w. ‘ the story of the rape of Usha;* 

* one who has subdued the senses/ 

633. As remarked § 623 (5), the laws of sandhi are always neglected in 

all Tadbhava compounds, and very often, even where the elements of the 
compound are Tatsama. Thus, e.g., we find, ‘the will of 

Hari, ’ for ffflSM*!, ‘ hailstones,’ forfipftTO; 

‘ distracted with fear/ for , etc., etc. 

634 . In poetry, the parts of compounds are often inversion of 

inverted: as, e.g., lit., ‘joined with judgment,’ i.e., Com P ounds - 

‘discreet,’ for Sk. faipirg'Ri; * deprived of the jewel,’ 

for ‘destroyer of Mayan,’ for ; 

‘every day,’ for flpRffift*, ‘deprived of 

judgment.’ 

635 . Before leaving this subject, it is important to observe Compounds 
that a large number of Sanskrit words used in Hindi, are 
compounds formed with various prepositions. 

The following list contains the most important:— 

(1) ‘beyond ;’ as in lit., ‘ beyond limit,’ ‘infinite,’ 

(2) Ufa. ‘above,’ ‘over;’ as in 4 a ruler/ 

(3) ‘after ;* as in lit., * after-born/ 4 younger / also with 

nouns, as in 4 daily/ 
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(4) ‘within ;’ as in ‘the internal sense,’ ‘ the heart.’ 

(5) ‘away,’—usually implies detraction ; as in blame. 9 

(6) ^rf»T, ‘ to,’ ‘ towards ; ’ as in <f, ‘ desired,’‘ chosen.’ 

(7) yn, ‘down,’ — often implies disparagement; as, 

* bathing; ’ ^pir (also ,) the opposite of 3JHJ, ‘ vice,’ ‘ demerit.’ 

(8) ^n, ‘to,* ‘towards;’ as in ‘a mirror.’ With the 

derivatives of (and also ^Pf and ^,) ‘to go,* reverses their 

meaning; as in ‘coming,’ contrasted with If7TiT> ‘going;’ so 

in the verb WifT, ‘ to come,’ from (^T + ‘ to go ’). 

(9) etc.,) ‘up;’ as in * ‘born; 

‘pronunciation;’ so also ^ in (Sk. +^TT)> lit., ‘ to stand up,* 

‘ to rise.’ 

(10) ‘ near to,’ ‘ down ’, ‘ under ;’ ns in ‘ prepared,’ lit., 

‘standing under.’ It often gives a depreciative sense; as in 

‘ ridicule,’ from ‘ to laugh.’ 

(11) fif, ‘ down ’ (in contrast with \J<^), as in fiHTO’Tf ‘ the conclusion 

(in Logic);’ ‘ subduing.’ 

(12) fnr (f*ra;, fa, etc.,) ‘ out,’ commonly has the effect of a 

negative ; as in ‘ without blame; ’ ‘ without fault.’ 

(13) Ufa, ‘around;’ as in 1 ftn attendant,’ lit., ‘a walker 

around.’ It often has merely an intensive force; as in ‘ com¬ 

pletely filled.’ 

(14) U, 4 before,’—hence often indicates superiority; thus, JTfcfTiT, 
‘chief;’ TRffaf. ‘effort,’ etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable; as 
inTrnff(n + ^nn), 4 obtained.’ 

(15) Ufa, ‘ against,’ ‘ towards,’ ‘ back again ; ’ as in 

respondent;’ ‘recompense.’ 

(16) ‘apart,’ often denotes ‘negation,’ ‘separation,’ ‘distinction,’ 

etc.; as in fa^ifa, ‘separation;’ ‘discrimination;’ 

(fa+^rib, ‘ profitless,’ ‘ vain.’ 

(17) ‘with,’ (opposed to f%); as in conjunction ;’ 

^rm,«fighting,* • war.’ But often its force is imperceptible. 

(18) Two or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and 
other words are also compounded with nouns in High Hindi. Most com¬ 
mon are the negative particles % and 5^ (j+£) 5 as in ^¥RT, ‘ without 
work ; ’ Sfa ITfaT. • not present.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, 

AND INTERJECTIONS. 

I. Adverbs. 

636. The tables on the following pages exhibit a 
series of adverbs formed from the five pronominal 
elements noted in § 255. 

637. Of the temporal adverbs, all which contain a labial vowel or Derivation of 
consonant, have arisen from the combination of the Sanskrit noun, veld 

(H. her ), * time,’ with one of the pronominal elements, as appears clearly 
from the Bhojpuri forms. The forms containing d are connected with the 
Sanskrit series formed with the suffix dd, as given in the table. Jtin, in 
the Bhojpuri series, is for Sanskrit yoni, 4 womb,’ hence 4 place' or 4 time 
of birth,' with allusion to the doctrine of transmigration. Khani , in the 
Maithili series, is for Sanskrit fajian, 4 a moment.' The Magadhi and 
Maithili time-series, ehiya , ohiya, jahiyd , etc., I am inclined to connect 
with the Sk. quantitative series of pronominals, iyat f etc., which in Ap. 

Pr. became ettio t etc.;* the h in the M. forms being merely euphonic, 
having been inserted to avoid the hiatus occasioned by the disappearance 
of the tt. These pronominal forms were already used in the obi. sing., 
in Ap. Pr., as pronominal adverbs of place ; and may as easily have been 
employed to denote time, like the Hindi itne men , also used adverbially, 
both in a locative and a temporal sense. 

Rem. Hoernle derives the series, ab , etc., from the Ap. Pr. loc. sing., 
emvahin , etc., of the quantitative pronominals, emva f etc.; which were 
used as adverbs of time and place.f But in view of the modern use of 
the forms in berd y as in Bh., I still incline to prefer the etymology 
suggested above. 


* Hoernle : Comp. Gramm. §§ 438 (7), 469. 


t lb., § 469. 
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TABLE XXIII. PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


Time. 


Prox . Dem. 

Remote Dem . 

Relative . 

Correlative . 

Interrogative . 

Pron. 

Base. 



*. ft, fa). 

Tf.fTf. 

fa. 

H.H. 

* now.’ 

JfWing.f 4 then. , 

3R, ‘when.* 

7R, ‘ then.’ 

*R, ‘ when.’ 

B. 

I*-* 

»> 

sft.sft.sf. 

T& 7ft, 7RT. 

TW, • 

M. 

„ 



Relat . «#<?</. 


Me. 

H ft 

>1 


11 


N. 

tw* 

n 




Bh. 

J^TT.W 

W^TT- 

^^ 15 . 

^f«5- 

Tlffl 

l 

Mg. 

TOft. 

Wanting . 

Wanting . 

11 

SRpft. 

trrV. 

TrffUT. 

^NsR!* 

Mt. 

Pt^T- 

Wanting . 

^rr. 

^rr. 

*r. 

Wf-TRR. 

Tiffin. 

71^, Tfi 

^fa,WI- 

1 ^, HR. 

8 k. 

Wanting . 

11 

^7- 

7!fT- 

PifT. 


* Also, in the Sah&ranptir district, 

t Where any form for the remote demonstrative is wanting, the corresponding cor¬ 
relative is used instead. 






TABLE XXIV. PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 



* I have also met with the followiug series assigned to Tirhut, though Grierson does not give it 
Maithili Grammars ; viz., %t^p»r. 

t Is * to what several places ? *. 

To face page 374.] 
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TABLE XXV. PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


Direction. 


Prox . Demonstr . 

Remote Dern. 

Relative . 

Correlative. 

Interrog . 

Pron. 

Elem. 

v>t H.P.* * * § 

' s Wt, w- 

fa fa). 

n, fir. 

*s.fa. 

H.H. 

* hither.’ 

1 thither.’ 

favT. 

‘ whither,’ 

fiOJT. 

‘ thither.’ 

fa>*T, 

* whither.’ 

Me. 






It. 

Tlf 

^ 

^itCt wi. 




Bh. 

USV- 

vr?r- 

3ft. iffT- 

?ft> 

3ft, 

Mg. 

?w, m* 



flit 


Mt. 

s s s 

fcwi 

wv:- 

faff, faft- 

fa i 
fa^5. 

W- 

fift. <ft. 
fffft,. 

ftp^75. 

mx- 

fait ^r- 

faft, 

fa^5. 


* WX is also heard. 

t Fallon gives the following western variants of viz., and and 

of or See Hindustani-English Dictionary , sub. voc. cit. 

J Also qralfl and is also employed for 

§ ^ optionally prefixed. 

|| Fallon gives also the following additional eastern variants of ^PC» v * z,: —Tlf^ 
w. rtx« wtr. and analogous equivalents of 

y*n;. Corresponding forms presumably exist for the other members of the 
series, but 1 have not met with them. See Hindustdni-English Dictionary , sub. 
voc. cit. 
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TABLE XXVI. PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


Manner. 


Prox. Don. 

Remote Don. 

Relative. 

Correlative, 

Interrogative. 

Pron. 

Elem. 



31. fai (fr). 

71, fcT- 

fa- 

H.H. 

V, ‘thus.’ 

0^ 

Wanting. 

90, ‘ as.’ 

(ij, ‘ SO.* 

‘how?’ 

Os. 

B. 


^rf, jf, i- 

Ov 

wf> 5?fT, 91^. 
3ff. 31, 

wf, rct 

rft, cff- 


M. 


t- 

f3igi. 

Relative used. 

fast 

Me. 



3pfir. 3pf»n. 

yy 

gifor-wOn- 

N. 


gtfifr- 

3ufrfr- 

..... -s 

TrertT- 


O.B. 

tf*- 

Wanting. 

f3lfa. 

f7ffa- 

Mz* 

Mt. 

PfrrT-JfffgT- 
jnpr. xr»n t 

WiTT,^rtfs*!T- 

Wt. 

Sirnf .3ifrn. 

3|?g, 3faT- 7^1, B31T. gftT-t 

Sk. 


Wanting . 

w- 

crm- 

w- 


* Chand lias T* and %»?. 

t Bhojpliri and Magadhi use instead of an nnalogous series, the pronominal adjectives of 
manner, thus: Bh. ^f, etc.; and Mg. etc. 


X \ optionally prefixed. 
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638. Of the pronominal adverbs of place, I formerly connected those 
containing t, as itai, ut, jataya, etc., with the Sk. series in tra. But I 
now agree witli Hoernle * * * § that we must regard these as having arisen 
from the Ap. Pr. loc. sings., ettahe , etc., of the quantitative pronouns, 
ettio, etc., which were used as adverbs of place. This will account for the 
palatal diphthong in the longer forms, as my earlier explanation did not. 
On the other hand, however, I would still refer the series in han , or dn, to 
the union of the pronominal base with the locative st/nhie , instead of 
referring the termination, with Hoernle, to the Pr. obi. suffix, han .f So 
also I would still refer the 31 ar. series with th, athai, etc., to the same 
origin, but not the Me. forms in (to*, etc., which Beanies has well 
illustrated by reference to the Oriya expression, e ure t ‘ in this direction/ 
and the fuller Marathi, ikade , = i -}- hade , loc. sing, of had , for the Sk. 
katy * hip /X In such longer forms as the Av. ethh/an, Bh. inhavdn , etc., 
I would assume as the second element a loc. sing., t hi kune, analogous to 
sthdne y but derived from the strengthened Prakritic root thik, for Sk. 
sthd. Indeed the word thikund from this root, meaning ‘a support/ ‘a 
resting-place/ is common in Hindi. It is an analogy which supports the 
above derivation of these adverbs from sthdne and thikdne , rather than 
from Prakritic terminations, that Bhojpuri presents an alternative series, 
ehijd, ohijd , etc., in which the Persian noun, jd, of the same meaning, has 
been substituted for sthaue. 

i 

639. The adverbs of direction, idhar , etc., and their dialectic equivalents, 
are for the most part difficult of explanation. Hoernle 4 would derive 
idhar , etc., from a form idaha , connected with the Prakrit qualitative 
pronoun, edriha (Sk. Idrisha ), an old locative suffix, r, being added. 
Beames is inclined to connect them with the Marathi, mhor , 4 face/ dim. 
from Sk. mukha , whence, by contraction, the second element would become 
mhar , nhar , dhar y har f as in the Mt. temhar , tenhar, H.H. idhar y Bh. 
ehar y etc.|| But the origin of these forms appears not yet to be 


* Comp, Gramm . p. 313. 

t lb. 

J Comp . Gramm, vol. iii., 2G1. 

§ Comp, Gramm, p. 315. 

|| Comp, Gramm, vol. iii., p. 261. Hoernle derives these forms in 
mhar y etc., from the old. stems eva y ema y ena, -f r, of the Pr. quant, 
pronominal, evo t for the Vedic Sk. Ivat, Vid. Comp, Gramm, p. 308. 

27 
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demonstrated. The Bh., Mg., and Mt. forms, ene, bine, inne, etc., seem, 
however, to be clearly derived from the Ap. Pr. quantitative pronoun, emva, 
the loc. of which, emvahin , was used as a pronom. adverb of manner as well 
as time. BangdK supplies the intermediate form, emane, ‘ here/ ‘ hither/ 

640. From the loc. sing, of tins same pronominal, I would now agree 
with Hoernle* in deriving the pron. adverbs of manner, imi, ytin, and 
their variants. These corne most naturally from the Ap. Pr. loc. sing. 
emvai or emvdin, whence, first, the series, imi, irn, etc., then the M&r., x(in, 
bn, and H.H. ydq, etc., etc. The Mt. forms, ehandi, ehand, ehan, end , 
etc., are derived from the loc. sing, of the qualitative pronominal, in the 
following order, taking the series of the proximate demonstrative as an 
example: Sk. (drishah, Pr. aiso, or, with the pleonastic suffix nd (la) 
added, disand , whence, ehand, ehan , end. The i of tJianai may possibly be 
the loc. case-ending, but more probably the emphatic particle, i or hi, so 
that ehandi is exactly H.H. aisahl. Similarly are derived the remainder 
of the series. The Mew&jd suffixes, kar aud gd, are from the Sk. verbal 
roots, kri, 1 to do/ and gam, * to go/ 

Emphatic 641 The emphatic suffix, ft or f, may he added to 

Particle with 1 . 

Adverbs. any of the adverbs m the table. But ^ is commonly 
substituted for the final 'SIT of the series in ft. 

Examples are:—'wt (^fft), ‘immediately;’ (flfft), 
‘just then **jt (flfft), ‘ever;’ *jft (rarely, *fft ft), ‘just 
here; ’ fiftj ‘ anywhere/ ‘ somewhere ; ’ ^ft, ‘just as/ 

a. The dialects similarly add ^s, or as, e.g., Br. 
= fi#, = fift; = ftit, and in the 
lldmayan, fiT3f, = fwt and = fift; Av. aftoj, = Slfft, 
etc., etc. M^r. has for flMt, In Naipdlf, f disappearing, 
ft or ff by sandhi appears as as in ‘ever 

‘ quite near/ etc. 

Pottpoaitions $42. Inasmuch as these adverbs are originally 

with Adverbs. o j 

substantive combinations, they may be followed by 
postpositions, thereby expressing yet other variations of 
the adverbial idea. 


* Comp. Gramm . pp. 313, 314. 
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Examples are:—with §, ‘from;’ H, ‘henceforth;’ 

%, ‘ since; ’ qrai, ‘ since when ?;’ 6 hence; ’ 

ffr, ‘ thence; ’ %, ‘ whence ?; with fit ; tuff fit , ‘ to what 

place?;’ with qn; VI ^iT, ‘of the present time;’ ^iT> 

‘of what place?;’ with Ttt® or Tisrait, wf, etc.; m ?W5, 

‘till now;’ srq flzj, ‘till when,’ ‘as long as;’ flqt, ‘so 
long;’ qpf 7H1, ‘how long?;’ 7Wi, ‘as far as this,’ ‘to 
this degree;’ ?TCb ‘thus far;’ TTCi, ‘how far?.’ 

For ^|«r TTORj ‘till now,’ ‘by this time,’ Mclf. has 

a. These postpositions may also be added to the intensive 
forms : as, %, ‘ from this very time;’ *jft *1iT> ‘ of this 
very place; ‘from some place,’ etc. 

643 . Various other modifications of the radical 
meaning of these adverbs, are expressed by their Adverbs - 
repetition and combination. 

(1) Some of them may be repeated to express universality , 
distribution , or indefinite repetition : as, 3R, ‘ whenever,’ 
followed by 7f«f in the correlative clause; Sfft 

‘ wherever,’ regularly followed by ; Hit ‘ some¬ 
times ; ‘ in some few places.’ 

(2) The relative may be combined with the corresponding 
indefinite adverb to express indejiniteness: as, 5R 

‘whenever; ‘ wherever.’ 

(3) Or the negative particle, vf, may be interposed 
between two cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of 
indejiniteness : as, vf ‘now and then; ’ ^Rt * qtft, 

‘ at some time or other;’ ?Bft if ‘ somewhere or other.’ 

(4) Or the correlative may be combined with the relative 
adverb followed by the genitive postposition: thus, sift ft <*ff, 

‘ in the same way as before.’ 

644 . For the pronominal adverbs of manner, etc., the 
oblique forms of the pronominal series, T^T> etc., (Table 
XII.), are often employed. 
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a. The Sanskrit TfTO, = ^, ‘so,’ occurs in poetry in 
Sanskrit phrases, chiefly in the formula, T£TO3J, ‘let it be so.’ 

b. The 3rd sing, conting. fut., ^1^, of ‘to wish,’ 

before pronominal adjectives is equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb; as, fsRlWt TOT Cf, ‘howsoever great it be.’ 

645 . Besides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Very many of these, 
indeed, are, in fact, old locative cases of nouns. The 
following lists will be found to comprehend the most 
common. 

(1) Adverbs of Time:— 

(Sk. *%), 1Dial, TOT^, TIT*, ^|3|, N. 

^|fa, ‘ before.’ 

TTO (Sit. ’TO), Dial, TO, TO, , TOTOT, ‘to-day.’ 

TO (Sk. TO), Dial. TOT, Wftf, SFTf^f, TOf, 

‘ yesterday,’ ‘ to-morrow.’ 

TITOi, ‘at dawn,’ ‘early.’ 

JJTO, jy<T (SL pres. part, from <3T), ‘ immediately.’ 

(SL UT: + TO)> 1)iuL ‘the 

day before yesterday,’ or ‘ the day after to-morrow.’ 

flWf (SL N + TO), Dial. W^TTf, TT^T, Tfff, 

i three days ago/ or < three days hence/ 

TOWt (SL to TO S ? )> Dial, «pff, TOf, ‘four days 

ago,’ or ‘four days hence.’ 

(Sk. fa + ^T), ‘at last.’ 

fro, fTO (Sk. from;)’ ‘constantly.’ 

Wtij> (Sk. TOlff), Dial, fa$T^, fTOT^, nt, 

xn|, TTfU, tto, ‘after,’ ‘afterwards.’ 

fTO or $y, Dial, ^frfy, TOfy,* TOyt; also xpr, uf«T 
(Sk. tpy), ‘ again.’ 


* This is really a conjunctive participle, from TOtTOT or W»1T, 
‘ to return.’ 
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‘ at break of day,’ N. jfrfq. 

(Sk. ?nWT*l)> ‘ repeatedly.’ 

(Sk. + fern. £ en - sbig.), about Meerut 

or ‘early,’ ‘ betimes.’ 

a. The following are only dialectic; q^ff, ‘hitherto;’ 

(S/c. q + qtT%), ‘early,’ N. qt%, ‘immediately,’ and 

^ (contracted from ‘ always.’ 

b. Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are 
used adverbially in Hindi, the following arc among the most 
common, viz.; certain compounds with the affix ^r, as, 

‘once;’ q^[T,lHi^T, ‘always;’ and, with the suffixes 
fart and qjfq, qj^rfarf and qjS'ifq, ‘sometimes,’ also 
‘perhaps;’ WR, rj?qqr, ‘instantly.’ 

(2) Adverbs of Place: — Adverbs of 

Place. 

qpffi ( Sk . w)) ‘ elsewhere.’ 

fqqiZ (Sk. f*l + *KZ), and Dial. and ‘ near.’ 

VJX (Sk. qr^), ‘ over,’ ‘ across.’ 

qTOj Dial, qqff and xnff, ‘near;’ and, reduplicated, ifPEI 
TTW, ‘on both sides,’ ‘all around.’ 
q^ (Sk. tjtt), <( >n that side,’ ‘ off.’ 

(Sk. W^), Dial, ‘on that side;’ qnprn;, 
qrtqrT> ‘ on both sides.’ 

mffT (S/c. ‘ without.’ 

(Sk. , ‘ within.’ 

qn*t,'‘before,’ and ift$, ‘behind,’ are also used as adverbs 
of place. 

a. In the colloquial of the Upper Doab, ' 35 ft or and 

or qt^ft are combined with q^qi (Jr. ^JJa) in the sense, 

respectively, ‘ on this side,’ and ‘ on that side.’ 

b. The following Sanskrit adverbs occur, formed with the 
suffix q, viz.; q|<qq, ‘elsewhere;’ qqjq, ‘in one place;’ 
qqq, ‘ everywhere.’ 
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(3) Adverbs of Manner :— 

WTO and WW«, ‘suddenly.’ 

(imp. 2nd plur. of qiTOT), Br. qxqt, ^TR¥? in Ram., 
qxj, qjfiiqt, ‘ so to speak,’ ‘ as it were.’ 

(Sk. n*ft), Dial. ; also |JZ TfZ (from Sk. root, 
ifir; past act. part, xr^q?), ‘ quickly.’ 

jfa, reduplicated intensive form, ^tr 3rqj (Sk. root, ^T)> 
‘ exactly.’ 

(Sk. ‘fate ’), ‘perchance.’ 

Vtx) (Sk. root v), ‘ slowly.’ 

ffITO (Sk. fq + q^?), ‘ very.’ 

(Sk. Xf^), 4 on foot.’ 

XTjrq (Sk. qjf), ‘much,’ ‘very;’ for dialectic forms, sec 
§338. 

%if (Sk. loc. sing. q?|), ‘quickly,’ Dial, ijfq. 

TTPOt (imp. 2nd plur. of qTW), Bial. flTTO, *rpj, 
‘as,’ ‘so to speak.’ 

W^TT (from Sk. root, W*{), ‘ incessantly;’ also qfqqniTC- 

qq (Sk. rnqq). ‘truly;’ intensive form, qqqq. 

Dial, * freely/ gratis;’ intensive form, IfoYfrT' 

ffa, Dial, fft, ‘gently.’ 

a. The following are only dialectic:— G. Trust or VJWt, 

‘quickly,’ and qqn^, ‘slowly; ’ tfz (Sk. ‘very,’ 

‘ extremely;’ andjn the Ramayan, qq (Sk. qqn), ‘rather.’ 

b. The conjunctive participle, qrft;, of qjqqT, ‘td^do,’ is 
often used adverbially, for ‘as;’ thus, fqq qqj qqiq qrfq 

‘I will count my birth as having borne good fruit.’ 
Similar is the use of the Braj form, $; thus, rrpyq qmu 
% qi»l, ‘ they regard the man Krishna as a god.’ 

c. The following Sanskrit words are used as adverbs of 
manner, viz.qqjqnq (q + WTTT, abl. sing, of faq), ‘sud¬ 
denly;’ qfa, ‘very;’ q|?qqi, ‘infinitely;’ qjfaqi, ‘more;’ 

(abl. sing.), ‘ id est ;’ q|pl^ (Sk. inst. sing., qnq^q), 
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‘well/ ‘happily;’ ‘only;’ ‘incessantly;’ 

‘mutually;’ W> ‘as;’ Tf^TT, ‘so;’ *pT, ‘in vain;’ ifhf, 

‘quickly;’ jjfif, lit., ‘born with/ hence, ‘naturally/ ‘easily;’ 
fjftf, ‘truly.’ Sanskrit adverbs formed with the suffix \n, 
denoting ‘distribution/ ‘ kind/ occasionally occur; as, in the 
Ramayan, infVT, ‘ of nine kinds.’ 

d. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle, ff, ‘like/ 
which approximates the nature of an affix, and always 
follows the word to which it refers ; as, ffa;3f«T , ‘like the 
servants of Han.’ 

(4) Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. The common Adverbs of 
affirmative adverb is ft, Bun. 'ft and ft; east of Bundel-and Negation, 
khand, often <ff, ‘yes.’ ^fft ( Pers. ‘ truly/ is also very 
common in affirmation. The negative adverbs arc «f, *lff, 
and *ro, ‘no,’ ‘not.’ Of these, is regularly used with the 
imperative only; fff, never with the imperative; «f, with any 
part of the verb. 

a. 3ft is often combined with ft and *ff in respectful 

address:* thus, ^t ft or ftsrt; as, fft far*, ? 

3ft ft ITRTj ‘ how friend, has Bulushuk come ? Yes, Sir ; he 
has come.’ 

b. Dialectic variations arefor fft‘> Sr. ftff, *JTff> 

*Ttft, flft; ftff%, Mar. ; in the Ram., fff, ^iff; 
modern eastern form, ?nff*r3. Other variations are, MT, «lft, 

’ltf, and ift^-t For iff, Kanauji has *fff and jffit; faffa 
or is also used. In Eastern Hindi, f3R is always used 
for jffl, and, like that, with the imperative only. Variants of 
faro are 3ffai and faro. 

c. «ft, ‘ indeed/ Dial, ft, or 7T3T, is common. In the 
Ramayan vjf is occasionally used with a similar force, 

* There is a proverb, 3ft fifr ^t ^fsrnfr. ‘ say Jl (yourself and) 
you will be called JU 

t For the derivation of these forms, vide § 472, 
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[$§ 646-648. 


usually with ; as, mvff; or sometimes fa precedes; as, 
firaf or 

d. Various Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are also used in 
affirmations: as, Ram. ‘certainly;’ , 

‘without doubt;’ Dial, etc., 

‘ assuredly.’ 

646. Here may be also noted the occasional use of the particles 

‘ now/ and ,‘ thus/ In Hindi prose these are never used except at 
the beginning and the end of narratives. Thus, at the beginning of the 
Prem Sugar, we have ’SfaJ ^fpSTT ‘Now, the beginning of the 

story; 1 and at the end of each chapter, we find the particle which 
is scarcely capable of translation, but is similar in force to the marks of 
quotation in English. In Sanskrit, was always written at the end of 
a citation ; and traces of this usage are found in Hindi poetry. Thus, in 
the Rdmuyan , f^PR ^f?T ^TT^i where ifffl is, by sandhi, 

for if and we may literally translate, ‘Holy Writ, saying No, has 
sung his greatness ;* simply marks the negative as the word, not 
of the writer, but of * Holy Writ/* So also, in prose, vfa. as the first 
member of the compound refers to the noun or nouns immediately 

preceding; as, ‘ Brahmd , Mahcsh, et al / 

647. The following Persian and Arabic words occur now 

and then as adverbs in modern Hindi.—(1) Prrs.: or 

(aI?-), ‘ quickly ^n;fT (phir. of ju, ‘time’), ‘often ;’ 

(^A), vulg., and ‘perhaps;’ fmn 

vulg., and ‘ always;’ (2) Arab.: ’^wW’tTT 
(AkJl), vulg., ‘ certainly,’ ‘ indeed;’ tjiTW (/ 

‘especially;’ tpsil (kiij), and about Meerut, (for Ar. 
JU.), ‘only;’ (J^Jb), ‘altogether;’ (^J, 

‘ namely,’ ‘ that is to say.’ 

648. Some adverbs and nouns, compounded, form useful 
adverbial phrases. Examples are:—‘elsewhere;’ 

‘never;’ ^ ‘slowly,’ ‘easily;’ ^T, 


* The meaning of the passage is, that the Fed, while attempting to set 
forth the greatness of Rum , declares that it has not yet done so; i.e., that 
his greatness is ineffable. 
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‘else,’ i.e., ‘(if) not, then.’ For ’iff ft, we find in the 
llamayan, *nff<|, *63, *I 7 T, and ff»j also occurs, for 

iff]', ‘ how not ?.’ 

649. Many adjectives, especially such as denote quantity Adjectives and 
or quality, are used in their uninflected form as adverbs: as, Adverbs!* 8 ** 
and w, (‘good’), ‘well;’ sfrfT, ‘a little;’ 

(‘ great ’), ‘ very.’ So also is used ifcrr ; as, JR ^jn AT W f, 

‘(my) mind is so agitated;’ and, in Mar., fyn, fyrflt,= 

H.H. i$ft. 

Rrm. But in some cases, where the adjective must he rendered in 
English as an adverb, it is yet inflected as a proper adjective; as in the 
Shakuntald , where Madhavya says, ^ ‘ I am truly very 

miserable.’ 


650. Conjunctive participles arc very often equivalent to 
English adverbs; as, 51T^, f knowingly‘together;* 
etc. Here we may also note the use of conj. part, of 
with nouns, adjectives, and numerals, forming 
adverbial phrases ; as, ‘laboriously;’ ^ 

‘chiefly;’ ‘singly;’ wt% Jjf cfiT%, ‘with face 

downwards.’ Further illustrations will be found in the 
Syntax. 


651. Finally, we may hero notice the participle ft, The Emphatic 
which may be placed after any Avoid to render it 
emphatic. It may sometimes be translated by ‘just,’ 

‘ very,’ or some similar Avord ; often, hoAVXwer, its force 
can only be expressed by a stress of the voice. 


«. After the pronouns jjf and ff, and often after ft and 
ff, ft becomes and is written as a part of the pronoun ; 
thus, ‘this very ;’ ‘ that very,’ etc. For its usage 

with pronominal plurals, see § 268, and with the pronominal 
adverbs, see § 641. Examples are:— tj ^f ft *TT, 
‘ I Avas in the very act of saying this;’ ftft ’STlf, ‘just two 
came;’ ^TT HI it ft3T 1, ‘ I have only one horse;’ ^ % 
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^TTTf , c be said this very thing.’ For *Rf ft, is 
sometimes written; as, ‘to a 

beautiful woman, everything is becoming.’ 

b. For ft or Braj also has £ or The final ^ or 

is often shortened, and Anusvcir is occasionally added. In 
one instance in the Ramdyan ( Utt. K.) ^ is hardened to f; 
thus, 3Jt Jtf il £ that which the very mind contains 

not.’ Sometimes the emphatic or fj, f having been elided, 
combines with the final inherent a of the word to which it 
belongs; giving, e.g., such forms as, O.B., f3Rt, for 
‘even one,’ ‘just one;’ N. for ffift. 

c. In colloquial Mdywcip, fjf and are used instead of ft ; 
thus, ^nr, = ^ff; ftf wtvt, = ^ft ^ fw; ^ «fr,= 
fft VfT, etc., etc. 

Prepositions. 

652. With the exception of those particles termed 
postpositions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cases of nouns, and a 
very few other words, Hindi possesses no words of a 
strictly prepositional character. The words which, for 
the sake of convenience, are enumerated below, as the 
equivalents of English prepositions, are really sub¬ 
stantives in the obi. singular. Many of them, as, e.g., 
*rnFf%, etc., actually occur in the nominative 
singular, *TPf*n, etc.; and when in the oblique 
singular, they not unfrequently are themselves followed 
by postpositions, as tt, nv;, etc. In virtue of this their 
substantive character, they require the noun they modify 
to be in the inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, 
and therefore require the preceding genitive in %. The 
few feminines are noted in the list, and of course inflect 
a preceding fn to fft. Many words which have been 
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enumerated as adverbs, are also used as prepositions, 
and will therefore be found in the following lists. 


653. The following take the noun either with or Prepositions 

. , . used with Obi. 

without the postpositions. In the latter case, the noun snug, 
must take the oblique form:— 

(Sk. «*), Br. jft;, ‘ beneath.’ 
tTPCj ‘ across.’ 

UTS, in Mm. qj, tnff, ‘near,’ ‘to.’ 

Mar. wret, N. Ufa?, ‘ behind.’ 
f^j or fsRT (Sk. fa»n), Br. f*W, ‘without.’ 

[Sk. and W. Hindi, , ‘between,’ ‘among.’ 
urfa (Sk. ^rftcST), Br., N. ‘ for the sake of.’ 

{Sk. vm;, ‘with,’ + ‘to go ’), ‘with.’ 

*l5fa, ‘ together with.’ 

a. *f*7T, ‘ with,’ properly a Sanskrit adjective, is used as 

the last member of a compound, as, jfa ¥ff7T> ‘with love;’ 
but it also appears as a postposition, as, ‘ with 

the carriages.’ 

b. WTO is also used as a noun; e.g., in the Rdmayan, 

<n*T, ‘ adorn (her) on every side.’ 


654. The following commonly require the precedmg Prepositions 

. . . used with Gen. 

noun to take the genitive postposition, % viz.:— impositions, 


wi, ‘before.’ For dialectic variants, see § 645 (1). 

1JTOj ‘ around,’ ‘ on both sides.’ 

WK (Sk. ^rjfy), Mar. > 35 ^ (§ 172), ‘over,’ ‘above.’ 

(&£. f^jr), ‘towards.’ 

mi (sk. m, ‘ a door ’), ‘ through,’ ‘ by means of.’ 

‘near.’ 

(Sk. wt=g), Br. wfa, ‘ under.’ The Gayhwdlf form, 
inflects the preceding substantive as a true post¬ 
position; as, % *r$rr ‘ under this tree.’ 
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%T“, N. far*, ‘near.’ 

ggt «nd ‘instead of.’ 

RffT or gjfff, N. gifT 5 , ‘ without.’ 

N. fjfgs, ‘within.’ 

int (p er f part, of ‘ in consequence of,’ ‘ because of.’ 

(perf. part, of %gT), ‘for,’ K. gnt, <3tg, gjg, llagh. 
*11%, faft, Mt, %«f, %g. 

11*0 ‘ with,’ N. fago, ggs. 

Br. ttF??, «$[, ¥ff, gftft, Mur. fT*t, 

N. also jjggtgtj ‘ hi front of,’ ‘ before.’ 

ft («VAr. WT^), ‘ at,’ ‘ at tbe house of,’ whence also or 
fit ‘ towards,’ ‘ to,’ = grg, and sometimes git. 

a. gif, ‘ like,’ requires the preceding genitive to take the 
fern, form, gft. 

b. g?n«f, ‘equal to,’ ‘like,’ commonly requires the genitive 
with ; but I have noted an instance in which it is made to 
agree in gender with the noun to which it refers; thus, ^t 
tRTTTT ^t WR, ‘ a woman like a mother.’ * 

655. Only dialectic are the following:— K. etc., g»^ (Sk. 

gnrt), ‘to,’ ‘near,’ = 11.II. rrR; this often takes the preceding 
noun in the oblique form without a postposition; {Bk. 
1T&0, ‘with;’ in the Burn., gftg (Sk. ‘like;’ giT%, 

‘for,’ ‘by reason of;’ *ng, ‘for,’ ‘in con¬ 
sideration of;’ in, eastern Hindi, g^, = fgr%, ‘for;’ Mur. 
f^T,‘below;’ N. gfg, ‘under;’ gifa, ‘t,o,’ = H.H. ttr; 
f7R“, tiff, ‘ towards ;’ gjff gi, ‘ except ;’ ?rtfg, ‘ in,’ ‘ between ;’ 
fj, ‘like;’ Jtffa, gUft, ‘above;’ ggff, grf, ‘near.’ 

656. In Rajputana, these words which in High Hindi are used with 
the genitive as postpositions, are often construed as predicative adjectives, 
mill made to agree with the subject of the sentence in gender and number. 

Tims, ^ grit g^Tr %,= h.h. gf ^ tot f, ‘he is 


* Compare the Marw&ri usage, § 65G. 
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seated behind me;’ but f, ‘she is seated behind 

thee/ where High Hindi would have ^ xft#. Compare the remarks 
concerning wft. § 172. 

657. The following Sanskrit words, with a few others, Sanskrit, 

/• . . tp i/ . . . . , IVidan, and 

are often used in Hindi in a prepositional sense:— Arabic Pie- 
‘after;’ ‘according to;’ ‘after;’ qnT<Ih i’° bltloUS - 

‘for,’ ‘because of; ’ f*tfaTf, ‘on account of;’ (oftener 

and fqqffa, ‘ contrary to,’ ‘against;’ fatra or fqqq, 
also fq%, ‘ in respect to,’ ‘ about;’ mftq, ‘near ;’ fTJ, ridg. 
frl, ‘by reason of.’ 

658. The following Persian words arc often used in 
modern Hindi as prepositions:—( .JJl), ‘ within ;’ 

(j^), ‘about,’ ‘around;’ qsjs'fa (i_XojJ), in the Doal), 

in the Himalayas, qsjfqi or vrfaqi, ‘near.’ qiftq is 
even used in literature, as in the Shakuntuld ; ^*r % qqfq 

WIT, ‘ I will camp near the grove.’ qi^rl [fern. 
takes ^ft), ‘ concerning.’ 

659. The following Arabic words are also much used as 

prepositions by Hindi-speaking people-?;q3| ‘ instead 

of;’ frf^TTqi (-jlU-), ‘contrary to,’ ‘against;’ qf)?; (_-*.■), 

‘without;’ q^i(,J.w), ‘in exchange for;’ ‘i>y 

reason of;’ (jjo), ‘after;’ (^aj), ‘without;’ 

qq-ffaqi (Ji\y),vulg. in the Doab, qifqiq, ‘according to;’ 

TT% (^k-lj), ‘ for;’ qqq ‘for,’ ‘by reason of;’ faqT 

‘except,’ ‘besides.’ 

a. The following are feminine, and require qft with the 
preceding noun:—qrrfflT (.hli.), ‘for,’ ‘for the sake of;’ 

(—i^), ‘towards;’ HTf (jyh), ‘like,’ ‘in the matter 
of;’ fqqqq ‘concerning.’ 

Conjunctions. 

660. Copulative conjunctions are the following:— Copulative 

1 «' ° Conjunctions. 

■qfft {Sk. qm^), Br. qft, qiq, q, ft, N. qrfq, T?< O.B. 

Bagh. qft, ‘and;’ qt, Mar. qf, N. qfq, ‘also;’ fqnc. 
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‘again/ ‘ moreover.* For ‘ also * (Sk. 'jrfxrff, Pr . fiff), the 
Sanskrit qrfq, sometimes with elision of it, ifq, is used in 
poetry only, jqy, also Tjq and qfq, is used for fqp^, 
resumptive, ‘again,’ in eastern Hindi; and in Naipdlf, 

661. The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
qi;qj (Sk. qt + j), in Naipdlf, qy*, ‘but;’ TV, (Sk. qt), 
1Br. 9, ‘yet;’ qrrir (Sk. qtw), ‘but,’ ‘nay.’ 

a. But the common people in the N.W. Provinces very 
commonly use the Arabic %fqq, for qyqj, ‘but;’ and 
the Arabic t&j, qf^f (also, vulg., qfqqq and q^qt), for qym, 
which latter is never used by the common people. Equally 
rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit fqpq^q^qj, ‘but.’ The Persian J**, qqy, ‘but,’ 
‘ except,’ is often used by Urdu-speaking Hindoos. 

662. The Disjunctive conjunctions are qT and WIT, 
‘ or.’ The Arabic b tt is often preferred to these by the 
common people in the N.W. Provinces. The negative 
disjunctives, ‘ neither,’ ‘ nor,’ are expressed by repeating 
the negative participle q with each successive clause. 
‘ Else ’ or ‘ otherwise ’ is expressed in Hindi by the two 
particles, qft qt. Of these, qft' belongs to the protasis 
of an unexpressed conditional clause, ‘(if this is) not 
(so), then.’ In Naipdlf, for qft qt, we have qqy, or the 
phrase Ct'T'P 5 W. 

a. fqs is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in 
alternative questions; as, ^TT 3*1 Wpjt*l fai qft, ‘will you 
go or not ?’ The Sanskrit f^qT (or fqjqr), ‘or,’ is occasionally 
found in literature. fqs is the regular disjunctive in Naipdlf. 

b. The 3rd sing, conting. fut., qr$, of qTfqr, ‘to wish,’ is 
often used disjunctively in two successive clauses for‘whether 
.... or;’ as, wt| qrft qTf q ‘whether he come or 
not.’ For the second qr$, wn may be used. 
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c. The interrogative qqT, similarly repeated with nouns, 
must also be rendered ‘ whether’ . . . . ‘ or,’ as, qgf qqt 
qqq, ‘ whether men or women.’ So in Naipdlf is used qfj...qq. 

663. The Conditional coni unctions are qfq (S/c.) or Conditional 

d ^ \ / Conjunctions. 

qf?[, and, much more commonly, sff, ‘if,’ Dial. q and %. 

The Persian f\ wt is often used for 3ft by Hindoos 
familiar with Urdu. In Naipdlf q3t (qqn) = qf^; it 
always follows the clause it conditions. 

664. The Concessive conjunctions are 7ft, ‘ then,’ 

‘indeed,’ ^nufxj, ‘although,’ and qqTfq, ‘nevertheless;’ 
both qqfq and aqrfq are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, 

^ft .. . qf is used for qqfq, and 7ft or for ?nznfq; 
as, 3ft qiq anq qf qftj 7ft, etc., ‘even though you 
should forsake me, yet,’ etc. 

a. Dialectic variations are, for 7 ft, Br. rff, in Hum. 7T3 
and if; for qqfq, Ram. q^fq, q^fq, Br. 3ft*, N. qq qfq 
(always final); for TjqTfq, TT^fa, N. Ttqfq; for tft»ft, Br. 

7ft*, Mar. ifttft and (ft U3T- 

b. qt§, sometimes followed by jft in the same clause, is often 
nearly equivalent to ‘ although;’ q^, ‘ yet,’ or q^qj, may then 
introduce the consequent clause. Thus, qi^ qj qrf Ht 
qt%, ‘ even though he should kill me;’ qt^ qiq qq 3rntT , 
qr; 7$, ‘ though property all go, but virtue remain.’ qqft 
may be thus used for qrf. 

c. ftp; qt sometimes has a concessive force = Eng. ‘ still.’ 

d. qq^fq (Pers. 1), ‘although,’ is only heard from 
Urdd-speaking Hindoos. 

665. The Causal conjunctions are fqi, ‘ for,’ qtffa, Br. c™l, tion8 . 
qfffdi, qqffqi, and q»ft*, K qqprc and mr** q*IT, fqPT 5 q$ 

(final), ‘because.’ The Sanskrit noun, qiTTq, ‘reason,’ 

- is also used as a causal conjunction, = ‘ because.’ 
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Final Con¬ 
junctions. 


Vocative 

Interjections. 


Miscellaneous 

Interjections. 


666 . The common Illative conjunction is 7ft, N. TP, 

‘ then.’ After sit in the protasis of a compound sentence, 
ft is often used in the apodosis in an illative sense; as, 

ft 3IT3T ft f?| 3737 R%37, ‘ as he has come, I shall 
therefore have to go.’ Under other conditions, the abl. 
singular of the prox. dem. pronoun, 3?, viz., ff %, Br. 
*17 3, has the force of the illative ‘ therefore.’ 

667. The Final conjunctions are fa, ‘that,’ and, more 
emphatic, the abl. singular of the relative pronoun, 
faflf, ‘ in order that.’ Naipalf uses the conj. part. 

lit., ‘saying,’ after the final clause. 

a. No negative final conjunction exists, except in the 
Naipdli, ejftfa; its place is supplied by the 3rd sing, conting. 
future of the substantive verb, with a negative before fa; as, 
3 ft fa or xftrr 3 ft fa. The Persian <^\j' 3 Tfa, = faff, 
belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi. 

Interjections and Enclitics. 

668. Yocative interjections are the following;— 

% fit, ft or it, 3ft, ffi, ffU f,‘0.’ Of these, % is 
the most respectful, and must be used to superiors; fit, ft, 
3tf and fit, also fft, may be used in addressing equals or 
inferiors when nq displeasure is intended. f^ and ff or ^ 
always indicate some degree of displeasure or disrespect; 
the final f of these three is always changed to f; in con¬ 
nection with a feminine noun. ft, it and f (ft) follow, 
aud the others mentioned, precede, the noun with which they 
are connected. 

669. Various emotions are expressed by the 
following:— 

f expresses pity, fT, despondency, 373 , approbation and 
surprise, ‘ bravo,’ ‘ well! ’ f 3f expresses praise, ‘ bravo,’ 
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‘well done ! ’; fTH a,so TT TT and > ‘alas '-’j 
= ‘twice a pity;’ Trff (also ^nf), is ‘mercy!’, lit., ‘save!’; 
gff and , £ oh,’ express pain or disgust; sri, ‘hurra!,’ 
lit., ‘victory!’ ‘victory!;’ ‘fie,’ expresses disgust. 

Yet other interjections are, ‘shame,’ also fagriT; 
‘begone!’; sjq, ‘hush!’; ^|T, ‘lo!’; fqraj, ‘pshaw!’; 

(S/c. ^ + qjfajf), ‘ salutation ! ’. I have also found used as 
an adjective with a noun; as, tjqfqt * a well-said word.’ 

670. The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos 
are, to equals or inferiors in caste, THT> Hum ! Rom !; 
to Brahmans, *lflJ35TT> ‘Obeisance!’; to Europeans or Mu- 
hammedans, *jqnw, lit., ‘peace!’; or, still more respectfully, 

lit., ‘ service ! ’. 

671. The following 1 interjections are also used in the col¬ 

loquial of some parts of the country: IfRTir (Pcrs. ^ib obi), 
* well done!*; ^ ^and express disgust; wt tails at¬ 
tention ; IZ, and fTf ‘begone!’; fTH and 

arm, ‘Alas!’ ‘woe!’; lit.., ‘Alas ! nurse,’ or ‘mother!’, 
qjlff occurs in the Jldmayau ; thus, the slave girl Kubari 
says, qnff It Wlf WRT, ‘Alas! what have I de¬ 

stroyed ! ’. It occurs also in the Shakuntald. 


28 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SYNTAX. 

672. In this chapter will be treated, in the first place, 
the functions of the several parts of speech under 
their various modifications in respect of number, case, 
tense, etc., and, in the second place, the construction 
of sentences from the material thus exhibited. The 
former may be termed Analytic , the latter, Synthetic 
Syntax. 

Part I. Analytic Syntax. 

Gender and Number. 

673. Little needs to be said here as to gender. It is 
chiefly of importance to observe that occasionally, when 
a noun denotes an object of a different gender from its 
own, it is construed as having the gender of that object. 
Thus, though is masculine, we have qft sfawRW, 
when it refers to Shakuntald , in the drama of that name. 

674. The singular number denotes unity , the plural, 
plurality. To this general rule there are three ex¬ 
ceptions. 

(1) The singular may be used for the plural in a generic 
sense, to denote a class ; as, THIcft % Ufa *TPCb 
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lit., ‘base-born women desert the husband;’ iRT *PC *jf«i wt 
Wfa iniT) ‘ to god, man,' and sage, there was great joy.’ 

a. This generic singular must not be confounded with 
those cases in which the plural termination is simply dropped, 
leaving the noun, although plural, in form like the singular. 

This takes place regularly when the plurality is already indi¬ 
cated by some attributive of the noun, as in the following: 

*frl JT,‘in a few days;’ $ *nrt TOW , 

‘these two things appear untrue;’ TOTTf ‘eighteen 

queens/ 

Sometimes the plural inflection is also omitted, where the 
indication of plurality is only in the predicate; as, 

wtf, ‘her companions are standing in her servicei.e., 

‘are waiting upon her/ 

Rem, This omission of the plural termination occurs chiefly in the 
nominative of fern, nouns, and is probably becoming more and more 
common. But in such cases, where there is an emphasis on the 
plurality, the plural inflection is retained : as, 

‘ lie gave his two daughters in marriage.’ 

(2) The plural is used for the singular to express respect ; Plural ot 

as, fiT^ in the following: ^ ‘the Rcspm ' 

star of my eyes, S/tri Krislni C/uiikI.’ 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the Idiomntic 
plural, where English would require the singular. Examples 

are found in phrases formed by TOlt) and WTSt with 

to die of hunger, of thirst, of cold.’* So also 
‘ price,’ in the sense of ‘ fortune,’ ‘ lot,’ ‘ vision,’ and 
TOTWTT> ‘ news,’ arc very commonly construed as plurals; as, 
also, sometimes, ‘ welfare,’ and TTTTtT> ‘ life,* with allusion 

to the (supposed) five vital airs.’ 


* In such idioms the inflection Wt clearly retains its original sense as 
a genitive termination = Sk. and is to be explained as a genitive 

of cause, ns in such phrases as Tftj ‘exhausted because of the 

way. 5 Vid. infra, Syntax of the genitive. 
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Subject 

Nominative. 


Predicate 

Nominative. 


Objective 

Accusative. 


Of the Nominative. 

675. The Nominative is used, 

(1) As the grammatical subject of the verb; as, qjfq 
^ THU ‘the words of the sage will become true.’ 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many intransitive 
verbs, as in the following examples:— 

snpxiT qrt frat ‘ what an affliction to a man 

is old age!’; • • • • WT qiT SfTTT % ‘this 

stuff .... is become the support of my walk;’ jftqt 
qifTt»IT, ‘he shall be called Gopi Nath-,’ ^ ^qyrvft 3ITT, 
‘ he was counted a transgressor.’ 

(3) It is sometimes used for the vocative; thus, qr«ITTJT % 

qr$T fqs %ZT, ‘ Bandsnr called and said, Son! ’. 

(4) It sometimes stands independent by anakolouthon ; as, 
*nnrnr q It % ‘the great king—he is seated;’ 

qft wlw ^ ^3f If, ‘sacred science 

and military science,—these two confer high rank.’ 

(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely, with 
the infinitive; as, e.g., in the phrase, yqq TIT ‘the 
noise of the breaking of the bow.’ 

Of the Accusative. 

676. The accusative is used to denote (1) the direct 
object of a transitive verb; or (2) local or temporal 
relations. 

677. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with qff, 
or that form of the accusative which is like the 
nominative. Similarly, with the perfect tenses of 
transitive verbs, the object of the action may either be 
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put in the dative of reference with it, or in the 
nominative. But these two constructions or the two 
forms of the accusative are by no means interchangeable. 

Rem . The correct use of these two alternative forms and constructions 
is perhaps the most difficult thing* iu the Hindi language. Only hy 
extensive and continual reading of native books and long intercourse with 
the people, can the foreigner become able to use them with idiomatic 
accuracy. But the following principles and illustrations will, it is hoped, 
at least throw some light on the subject. 

678. The general principle which regulates the use of Use of if 
these two forms and constructions is the following: tive 
when it is desired to emphasize the object as specific 
and individual, the accusative with if must be used; 
otherwise, the nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1) Under this general head, observe, that in the case 
of nouns denoting rational beings, whether they be (a) 
generic, or (b) relative terms, or (c) proper names, the 
accusative with it is more commonly preferred. 

a. Under this head examples are: (a) of generic terms: 
it 1T1 ftnn, £ he took (his) companions with (him) 
it *#f *nir, ‘ why will you mind such a coward ? 

(b) of relative terms : fU IT 3ft ft 11T, ‘ Han, 
immediately on seeing his mother, began to say;’ lit ffy- 
lit it t f IPfW lif, ‘ the councillors, seeking around, 

began to kill the worshippers of Hart :’ (c) of proper names: 
fl^f if ifjp ifi it giTIT, ‘Basudev called the sage Garg 
if it it ‘ Kans sent Bakdsur if itfit 1*$1T 

it fif ifitfl ffl fit',‘ all the milkmaids took Krishn and 
went to Jasoda.’ 

N.B. ’JlTfTj ‘ to call,’ as implying a definite object, almost 
invariably requires the accusative with it. 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (a) irrational Nom. Form of 
beings, or ( b ) inanimate things, or (<?) for abstract terms, 
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the nominative form of the accusative, or, with the 
perfect of transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much 
more commonly preferred. 

a. Examples are (a) of animate, irrational beings: 

*sr5j, ‘they began to pasture the cows;’ 

‘they drove off the calves to graze:’ ( b) of inani¬ 
mate, material objects: Sfurf % ^jq«n 'JfTtT ^TPTT> ‘ Shri 

Krisjtn enlarged his body;’ *nff ‘let us cat (our) 

lunches here:’ (c) of abstract terms: far! *! *T 

‘do not take my fault to heart;’ fa*r ^ 5fiT<TT M 

?BT ^ \f»f T#trTT ‘ I destroy all the wealth of him to 
whom I show favour.’ 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative 
or the two alternative constructions of the object with the 
perfects of the transitive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, 
especially in the colloquial, by the above principles, still it 
must be observed that other subordinate considerations often 
limit and modify their application. 

a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the 

verb as indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even 
when referring to rational beings. Thus in the Prern Sagar, 
Kans says, *! ‘ a living girl 1 will not 

give thee;’ where the omission of aft, making the expression 
indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is the phrase, ^TPT 
if jfr^'l' ‘you have killed children;’ referring to the 

general massacre by Kans. 

b. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the 

object with special definiteness, the form with ^ may be 
employed even with nouns denoting irrational objects or 
abstract ideas. The accusative with will therefore gene¬ 
rally be preferred when the object of the verb has just been 
mentioned, or is well known. Thus, fa*r % ^fa 1 

‘throwing the mortar (i.e., the mortar 
previously mentioned) obliquely between those two trees.’ 
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Again, we have, TITBIT wtlTcTT f, c that one over¬ 

comes this illusive power.’ Here indicates ?rRn as the 
*rror first mentioned in the previous context,* where, it 
should be noted, the nominative form of the accusative is 
employed, thus: *n^TT ‘remove your illusive 

power.’ * 

c. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired 

to denote the object collectively , as a class or a totality, the 
accusative with is employed; but when it is rather to be 
denoted distributively, as a plurality, the nominative form of 
construction is preferred. Thus we read, *fT 

%, ‘taking (his) 16108 wives with him,’ 
—where silt denotes the object collectively; 
qft ^rpSTT, ‘he called the astrologers,’—where denotes them 

as a class. But in the following, the nominative form of the 
accusative denotes the objects as a plurality ; 

‘what signs has your Majesty seen?’ 

d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a 

verbal action is frequently determined merely by a regard to 
euphony. Thus, especially, when an accusative and a dative 
occur in close proximity, the nominative form is often pre¬ 
ferred for the direct object, simply to avoid the disagreeable 
repetition of Thus, % <p*TTT f^T %, 

‘ I have given your son to Rohini ;’ WfTTWm 

?TTJft % «I ^JTT, ‘ Chdrurnati, who is betrothed to Kritd- 
brama, I will not give to him.’ 

e. So also, again, the one form may be preferred to the 
other simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of 
clauses, so much affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. 
Even a fancy for a rhyme may determine the choice, not 
only in poetry, but in prose writing. Thus, qfft 


* Prem Sagar , Adhy. lxxxvii. 
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3tt wt ‘ has any one seen anywhere my boy, Kan- 
hdi ? ’,—where qpflt is apparently preferred to UPfft * n 
order to rhyme with mt which ends the previous clause. 
Every page of the Prem Sagar, with its artificial, rhyming 
style, will illustrate this remark. 

/. Finally, the accusative with sjft must always be employed, 
when otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 

Cognate 679. Many verbs, transitive and intransitive, may be 

Accusative. , J J 

used with an accusative derived from the same root. 

a. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in 
the nominative form; and rarely, if ever, without an attri- 
butive adjunct. Thus, WIW WWft ft, lit., { what kind 

of walk are you walking ?’; JfitfcBW 

‘cuckoos were uttering their pleasing notes;’ sfR 

lit., he talks a great talk,’ i.e., ‘lie speaks boast¬ 
fully;’ fayTft htv lit., ‘the soldier beat 

him a great beating.’ 

Verbs with two 680. Many verbs may be preceded by two accnsa- 

Accusatives • • ■ 

tives. We may here distinguish two cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative 
of the person, and a second, either of a person or a thing. 
In accordance with the above principles, the personal accusa¬ 
tive regularly takes sjft, and usually, though not invariably, 
precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying ‘to think,’ ‘to suppose,’ ‘to make,’ ‘to 
name,’ ‘to appoint,’ etc., take a second accusative definitive 
of the first. The first may be termed the objective, and the 
second, the predicative accusative. In this case the objective 
accusative, as more specific, commonly, though not always, 
takes and the predicative accusative is put in the nomi¬ 
native form. 

Examples are, under (1), ** WR trffTR ^TT, ‘he 

will put vestments on all;’ fWSTt fairaWIj ‘ 1 
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feed all with sweetmeatsand under (2), 
ft, ‘what do you call this?’; (f if) f»W *Jf ffRT f, ‘thou 
hast made this a pretext;’ Sf fit $^T’lTJT W, ‘ I regard 
this as suffering.’ 

681. The accusative is used with a verb of motion to Accusative of 

Time and 

denote the place to which , as in the following example: Place. 

be pleased to go to Hastindpur.’ 

682. It may also denote absolutely the time at which : 
as, 

fjTfffj ^t, ‘on the 14th of the dark half of the 

month Kartifc-,’ fff^ 7(171 fit *1 fTf, ‘let no one be 
permitted to bathe at night,’ 

N.B. The postposition is often omitted from both the local and 
temporal accusative. 

683. The accusative with fit and its equivalents, fff, fi^, AccuMtiveia 
etc., is also used in accordance with the principles above 
indicated, in both early and modern poetry. But in archaic 

poetry the inflected accusative in ff (ff) is often used for 
the analytic accusative with fit, subject to the same general 
conditions. Examples of both forms are as follows: % ffS| 
fjR HTf fff *T%, ‘who regard the sun as their own friend;’ 

THf TT* M iff flf* Htft,« keep Ham in whatever way (you 
may);’ fijr fiff WT, ‘say! what pauper shall I 

<K 

make a king?’; Tjff iTCfa, ‘the sage extolled 

Raghuhar .’ 

684. It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi 
poetry the laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of 
the measure. Even agreement Jn gender and number is 
often sacrificed to the exigencies of the metre. Moreover, 
in archaic poetry, the modern analytic accusative is but. be¬ 
ginning to appear in literature. Hence the nominative form 
of the noun is constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite 
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Inflected 

Accusatives 


Objective 

Dative. 


inadmissible. Thus, e.g., in the following stanzas, prose usage 
would have demanded qff and 

STRft, ‘we thought the First Man to be a mortal;>* 
‘then the lord of men summoned 
Vasisht f t and so in almost every stanza of the lidmdyan . 

685. The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modern 

Hindi for the object of a verb. But it should be noted that in Permissive 
and Acquisitive compound verbs, as also sometimes in Desideratives, the 
inflected infinitive in TJ alone, or, in the Rarndyan and other Eastern Hindi, 
the inflected verbal noun in as in he began to go,’ is 

de facto an accusative under the government of the following verb. 
Similarly is to be explained the colloquial Braj and Kanauji idiom, in 
such phrases as, he will not eat; 5 where the inflected 

gerund, as the object of <|j^, must be regarded as an inflected 
accusative. 

The Dative. 

686. We may classify tho uses of this case as 
follows. 

(1) The dative is used to denote the indirect object 
of a transitive verb. 

Examples are: WTR ^ ^ITOT 

‘Balrarn Ji was inspiring all with hope and confidence;’ 
vnm ^ ^rrilT ‘ A'Arf Krishn Chand 

commanded his Illusive Power;’ WT jftff ^ fg f, 
‘this mouse gives iye trouble.’ So, sometimes, with verbs of 
‘ speaking,’ we have a dative of the person addressed; as, 
35 Utj ^ ‘<SM Krishn Chand said 

with a wink to Baldev Ji.’ 

Rem . 1. WTT,‘ to say,’ 4 to tell,* when used of giving an order or 
direction, is constructed with the dative of the person addressed; but in 
other cases it is preceded by the ablative: as, vRf if w. 

‘he told me to sit;’ but, ^ ‘he said this 

thing to me.’ 


* Prem Sdgar. 


t Rarndyan . 
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Rem. 2. It should be observed that the case with ho before causal 
verbs is not to be regarded as a dative, as might often appear from the 
equivalent of an English idiom, but as an accusative. This will appear, if 
for the English equivalent to the causal verb, the verb ‘ cause* be used 
with the infinitive of the primitive verb. Thus, wah ghore ho ghds 
khildta hai t ‘he feeds grass to the horse,* i.e., ‘he causes the horse to 
eat grass.** 

(2) The dative of a person often very idiomatically Dative of 

. . . Necessity. 

precedes an infinitive with the verb or to 

denote a certainty , or a necessity , or obligation, as resting 
on that person. The idiom is commonly equivalent to 
the English ‘ must,’ ‘ have to,’ etc. In like manner, as 
denoting the subject of an obligation, the dative often 
precedes an infinitive or perfect participle with 

Examples: <ffsr Tpf *tft 3TTWT %, ‘to¬ 

morrow you and vve have to go to the abode of Yamadagni ;’ 

efit UlfTf ‘ (we) ought to arrive there to the 

festival;’ fJn^T ufon, lit., ‘it will fall to us to die ; ’ i.e., 

‘ we must die.’ 

(3) The dative is very commonly used to denote Dative of 

, , . Possession. 

possession or acquisition. 

a. The dative of possession is usually followed by the 
substantive verb: as, ^t 7R *T»T ^t Ht *1 ^ft, ‘ they 
were not conscious even of soul and body 

‘ to all was terror.’ 

b. But often the copula is omitted: as, frf ^T«T 

‘ where have we so much wisdom ?; ’ fti*r # fort %, 
fort wrtut ?irt *nfi, ‘ such happiness as these have, the 
discontented have not/ 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the 
copula; thus, ^ iTR ^ ‘ not namc sorrow 
remained,’ or, ( (even) to the name, sorrow remained not/ 

* With the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal 
verbs. Vid. Monier-Williams, Sansk . Gramm.y § 847. 
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d. Here also may be noted the common idiom with 
‘to meet,’ ‘to be found;’ which is always used with the 
nominative of the thing found, and the dative of the finder. 
Thus, ‘they obtain the four 

blessings; ’ f^TR'Tj ‘ I obtained nothing.’ So also 

is explained a common idiom with : as, WTT 1 
$, ‘I feel cold,’ lit., ‘cold fastens to me;’ Tfl ^ 

this story has truly pleased me greatly.’ 

Dative of (4) This is found in construction with such adjectives 

Advantage. ' ' J 

as ‘proper,’ ‘right,’ h«t, ‘good,’ 

‘ difficult,’ etc., with their opposites. 

Examples: TRT ¥T?S Wpft «ft ‘it is not 

seemly for a woman to be so daringfan ^jft tft 
JTCRT WTT f, ‘for a woman without a husband, it is well 
even to die ;’ ^ <ft ^iT 

‘for man to obtain the true knowledge of God, is 
extremely difficult.’ 

Rem. tftnt is often construed with the genitive, with a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning, as in § 695 (16). 

DativeofFinal (5) The Dative of Final Cause denotes the motive. 

purpose , or object of an action, or the use for which a 
thing is designed; as in the following examples:— 

uft tft wfarift ?ft qft* ‘who will remain for the 

watching of the city ?’; f* vft *ft *T?^, ‘ I 

am just going to vftit the hermitage.’ 

a. The infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very 
commonly used in the dative in this sense: as, 3 $ tjr rpr 
*ft % ^RTj ‘bring some flowers (and) fruits for an offering;’ 

ft, ‘ for seeing, indeed, were two eyes; ’ 
‘ be pleased to show me somewhere 
a place to stay.’ The postposition is often omitted from this 
gerundial dative; as, Ttfif tirt ‘he comes to read.’ 

Rem. For the dative of the final cause, modern Hindi often substitutes 
the genitive with or and in the east, also or tffrfTR. 
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b. Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of 
the gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate 
futurition of the act denoted by the gerund. Thus, ** 
lit ‘ she was just about to mount;’ ** srfa *T 5 ‘ he 
was about to go.’* 

(6) A Dative of Reference is used before a great Dative of 

Reference 

variety of words, to denote the object with respect to 
which any affirmation is made. 

Thus it is employed with many neuter verbs: as, 

SPTT, ‘the arrow struck the peacock;’ 
jgWt srmg %‘ to a poor man the world seems lonely;’ 

whatever may be pleasing to any one, 
that very (thing) say; ’ Ufa** wfa *fa 
‘ four months passed over Aniruddh in bondage.’ So we may 
have the dative of reference after an active verb; e.g., tifttil 
w % fas tfaT ft WITT fm, ‘ with regard to the woman, it is 
said, that of whatever kind (her) husband may be.’ 

a. Many other verbs are preceded by a dative of refer¬ 

ence; and, in particular, the Nominal compound verbs, 
f^rrt; ^n, |*it, etc., mentioned § 463. Thus, <$n 

*it fa 5 * wfi ‘ do not signs appear to you?’. 

b. To this head may be referred the use of the dative to 
denote the object of an action, in the impersonal construction 
(§ 412) of the perfect tenses of transitive verbs. Thus, e.g., 

** if *r?*rf ^*(1, is literally, ‘ by him (it was) seen (with 
respect) to the boys.’ 

c. Finally, the dative of reference may be used with some 
adjectives; as, fa*f* fwr^, ‘dear to (her) husband;’ and 
also, some nouns, in expressions of praise or blame ; as, \j«5 
t ** til, ‘praise to thy courage;!’ fagffn? ^ 

til, ‘ a curse to my life! 


Compare the English colloquial idiom, 4 he was for going/ 
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687. The dative with the postposition (g^f, etc.), is 
also used in poetry according to the same general principles, 
as will appear from the following examples : ^ 

f^, ‘from having given even pain to a good man;’ <j*t ^ 
3RT3, ‘ Brahma has sown for you the seed 
of trouble.’ But very often in the Hdmdyan, the inflected 
dative in ff (ff) is preferred. Thus, 

*TPn, ‘this counsel, again, pleased her parents;’ fafvj 
‘ in many a way she showed the bondmaid 
honour;’ <J?T ^ ‘ the king has a special 

love for you.’ 

llem. The postposition is often omitted; as, tjt; arc 

fj, ‘for another’s injury, warriors with a thousand 

arms.’ 


The Case of the Agent. 

688 . The case of the Agent is used only with the 
tenses of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, and 
that only in modern High Ilindf and other western 
dialects, to denote the agent. Examples will be found 
further on, in the sections which treat of the aforesaid 
tenses. 

a. In a Hindi translation of the Bhdgavat Huron I have 
found the case of*the Agent very commonly used with the 
Infinitive in the titles of the Chapters. Thus, the title of the 
8th Skandh reads, ffy ^rTR; TTTW ^Tlft m 

%, lit., ‘ the saving of the life of (his) handmaid by 
God, having become incarnate as Hart .’ Again, in the 2nd 
AdUydya of the same; % ^TT 

‘the narration by Shtikdev Ji of the story of Gujendra 
and Graft.’ Pincott, in his Hindi Manual, gives the follow¬ 
ing additional illustration; T WI 

‘ Go! fellow! what can those five Pdndavs do 
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against me?’. He thinks that this use of this case is extend¬ 
ing; it is, however, still quite rare, and I have never heard it 
in conversation. 

b. In Naipali, as might be expected from its peculiar use of the ease of 
the agent, its employment with other than the tenses of the perfect, is 
much more common than in High Hindi. Tims, we have, itfl 

tiitff tfim yrnrr ifinm it hh isft ifi i^ 

* 1 . * one is saying 1 , John, one, Elias, another, that one of the old 
prophets is risen again where it is used with the present imperfect. In 
the following it is used with the future; ‘ they 

will repent.* On the other hand, % is sometimes omitted, even with the 
tenses of the perfect; as, fl 1*1 mi 11 filT ‘«n 

angel appeared, strengtlicniag him;’ hut I have noted this with 

f?nj ° nl y- 

689. In both Braj prose and poetry, the postposition "i is 
often omitted. Thus, unflllWt fill 11 H ITf? flit, 
‘the Sunyusis took out all the store from my hole;’ iT^fl 
lift, ‘ the Brahman said;’ lift it 11 Jltfl IITT, ‘ you l»avc 
iuercased (your) love for me.’ 

690. In the Rdmayan % is never used; and in the 

singular, the case of the agent is thus identical in form with 
the nominative. In the plural, the oblique form alone 
denotes the case of the agent. Thus, JflJ 

‘looking toward Sitd, the lord spoke this word;* 
ffntTI 1fT$ itfa Jltll 1T$, ‘the illustrious deeds 
of Hari, the great sages have sung in countless ways.’ But, 
as previously remarked, the nominative with the active 
construction is very often used where modern High Hindi 
would have the passive construction with the case of the agent. 

The Ablative. 

691. Most of the Ilindf idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of ‘ separation.’ We may classify them 
as follows. 


Omission of 
Postposition 
Agent. 
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(1) The ablative is used commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote the place from which the motion 
proceeds. 

Thus, in i vn; ’STTl ‘ they were coming from the 
jungle to the house;’ ‘ they set out from 

Mathura-,' ftjfTCTC § 3%, ‘he rose from the throne.’ And 
sometimes the local ablative occurs with other verbs also; as, 
^*1 Bran ^ ‘from afar he said to Shrt 

Krisjin Chand.' 


Abi*aUv™ p0ral (2) If similarly denotes the time from which , as in the 
following:— 

^SliaT % ‘ on the fourth day from now 

%, ‘some time ago 33 %, ‘since then% 
‘ this custom had come on down from the 

olden time.’ 

Separation (^) The ablative is used with all adjectives, verbs, 
and other words expressing local or ideal separation. 

Thus, after adjectives: Tjf yni, ‘ he became 

separated from me;’ % % qft *PT W t fw, ‘I 

made them free from all fear.’ It is also used on this principle 

after a great variety of verbs; especially verbs of asking, 

refusing, forbidding, desiring, saving, etc., etc. Thus, 

wi ftm Iwt nft, ‘ go and inquire of your father;’ % 

‘he desires from me his death;’ tpr Sf 

fH qit ^ sra % fair ‘ for what did you save 

us from tire and water?;’ fare % 1 7T Hi *lt, ‘to give 

• ' ^ _ 
which you refused.’ Similarly, the verbal noun tou, 

‘prohibition,’ may be followed by the ablative; qft 

*liT»it, ‘ what prohibition to the great 

sages from worshipping Hart ? ’. 

Ablative of (4) The ablative is used to express the source, origin, 

Source and 
Cause. 


or cause . 
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Examples are: fig; % JTTnif % ^ ftflT, ‘ nothing 
comes from obeying Indra ; ’ ‘ greatly 

agitated with sorrow^ faw tTR t yr, ‘ for 

what sin didst thou become a serpent?’; «t^ % f<Ht 

7 j»l, ‘hearing so much as this from Natal JV Thus may be 
explained the ablative before verbs of fearing, where the 
ablative denotes that which is the cause of fear; e.g., % 

WW& % TCflT 1?, ‘ 1 fear infamy.’ Much more rarely, 
however, is preceded by the accusative; thus, Wf 

^ ‘ (my) heart fears to go there.’ 

(5) Hence, by a natural transition, the ablative comes Ablative of 

M 8 ftD 8 

to denote the means or instrument , as that from which 
action immediately proceeds; as, for example: 

7! IT*ft % fayrr Trf^TTft, ‘do thou tear them to pieces 
with an elephant; ’ i|y ‘ with (his) hoof 

he digs up the banks of the river.’ To this head may be 
referred the ablative with verbs of ‘ filling,’ as denoting that 
with which the action of filling is performed; as, e.g., 

‘ the lakes are filled with pure water.’ 

(G) Hence, again, the ablative may denote the agent. Ablative of the 

Item. Observe, however, that this construction is only found 
in connection with neuter verbs, or with the passive con¬ 
jugation. Thus, ^3j*n, lit., ‘ it will not be made by 

me,’ i.e., ‘ I cannot make it^ 7ST IT* % *WWT 
Anal, ‘ their strength cannot be resisted by me.’ 

(7) The ablative is used with all words denoting or Ablative of 

. . . Comparison. 

implying comparison. 

a. Thus, it is used (a) with adjectives: as, jjfj % 

‘ greater than I vn ^ff ¥*T, ‘why 

was he not sonless, rather than have such a son?;’ gg qq % 
trff% *T fasft, ‘she went and met him first of all:’ (b) with 
verbs: as, ‘no one may conquer me;* 

29 
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*TW?Brr % fit qftf; TO ft fift, ‘there is no sin at all, 

indeed, greater than child-murder:’ (c) before some adverbs; 
as, || qflil, ‘before this;’ ^ % fjfT> ‘outside of the house.’ 

Ablative of (8) The ablative may denote the price , as that by 
means of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples: iff qfri % fwl, ‘ I got this book 

for one rupee;’ ft % fiiMt fulfil % ‘does it ever sell for 
two anas ?’. 

Ablative of (9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 

Manner. 

manner of an action. 

Examples: fiiT> ‘sacrificing with the 

vcdic formulas (read) backward;’ qqf f%t$j % fiiy, 

‘ adorning (themselves) from head to foot; ’ % qrffi UfTT % 

fi5fT> ‘he said with great love.’ This use of the ablative is 
especially common with such words as qqrpT, ytffi, 

fafa, etc. : as, ftj ftfa %, ‘ in this way : ’ ^ Htffi, ‘ in that 
manner,’ etc. Here also place such phrases as f f xfof % tfqftj 
‘ go by this road.’ 

Rem. This modal ablative denotes the noun as a norm or standard 
from which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. 
Compare the English idiom, ‘I made it from this rule;* and the Latin, 
nostro more , mco consilio, etc. 

Ablative of (10) The ablative is used after nouns expressing need 

Use. 

or use . 

Examples: gs} qftqfa % mqfaR ‘I have need of 
medicine;’ ff % fifl ‘ what is the use of this ?.’ 

other idioms (H) Finally, the ablative with t is used to express a 

witu Ablative* 

variety of relations expressed in English by the 
prepositions ‘with/ ‘by,’ or, more rarely, ‘in,’ ‘to,’ 
or ‘ for.’ 

Examples: gff % fiiT, ‘fight with me;’ fm\ % 
fTClf fi filfTOltv ‘do not stir up discord with any one;’ faq 
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% fwn % f with whom Brahma contracted an 

alliance;’ jjf f , ‘mouth to mouth;’ % ^TcTT TIT 
f, ‘ to this a vine is clinging; ’ ^ ^, ‘ it (crystal) 

feels cold to the touch; lit. is cold from touching;’ zjf sfTrff 
% «T Tn^*TTj ‘this (hoy) will not obey for words;’ ^3% IP*5 
% ^X3, ‘seeing him in the disguise of Krishn ;’ ^TPT 
‘ by your honour’s kindness ; ’ jf % % »fl¥ 1^, ‘ I did 

not say this in jest.’ 

a. ‘to say,’ is commonly preceded by an ablative of 

the person addressed. The dative or accusative with BFt is 
used, but the sense is then different; as, 'If ^ ^TT 

^TlfH ‘ I wish to call this ring something bad;’ 
but, jrj % iff, ‘tell me;’ f<w f| ‘whom shall 1 tell?;’ 
g?J % mwt 3 T *SI 3 >T f, ‘ (my) mother has spoken, 
calling thee also, Son!’ In one place in the Rdmdyan, how¬ 
ever, the object of cfifsiT takes niff Ml); thus, ** T^T 
efin Jjfa xrnff, ‘then Ragliulnr said to the sage.’* 

h. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to s#f«!T, 
are also followed by the ablative: as, sratiT i <pr *i *ti 

Yft, ‘you made Jasodd this promise;’ % 

Anusuyu is talking nonsense to me.’ 

Rem . It has been denied that we can correctly say, in such cases as the 
above, that the noun is in the ablative; and, indeed, if we restrict the 
word ‘ablative* to its etymological sense, then many words mentioned 
under (10) (11) are certainly not ablatives. But in no language is the usage 
of the word thus rigidly restricted. Prakrit and modern Hindi, especially, 
afford abundant examples of the usurpation by one case of the functions 
of another. It is quite possible, moreover, that ‘ with * may he the radical 
signification of se , from which all the modern usages of the word are to he 
derived. 

692. The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as Ablative 
in prose. Two or three examples will suffice: thus, r ° Btry * 

‘they began to dig the earth with their toe- 


* For a fuller explanation and other illustrations, see § 086, Rem. 1. 
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nails;’ if fir ‘the stream of water which 

fell from their eyes;’ wp ?RT € ‘by whose gracious 

compassion;’ HTUT 7| ’ffv^i TTO flTO ‘ flam is dearer 
than life to me.’ 


Omission of 693. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often 
Abl&tive PojJ» t ii 

position. omitted. This idiom, however, is by no means everywhere 
admissible, but occurs chiefly with the ablative of manner or 
of cause , and, occasionally, with the ablative of place : as, 

or TTWn;, ‘ in this way;’ f> ‘ all are 

well; ’ faT ‘the milk-maids gathered 

around him from all four sides.’ 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition is omitted much 
more freely; thus, .Tjftf wfaPf ^iTf ‘she asked the 

people, for what was the joy,’ etc., etc. 


Karke as an 
Ablative Sign. 


694. As has been remarked (§ 173, a), the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple is sometimes used, instead of as an ablative 

postposition, in the sense of ‘from’ only. Often, can 
hardly be distinguished in meaning from %; e.g., TTR % 
and tfR Tffflj both mean ‘free from sin.’ But some¬ 
times, when a distinction is intended, % denotes the source, 
and the means or instrument , as in the following: fro 


it itr faro ^rc$i — ip wip wrr flm %, ‘from 
whom, and through whom, .... one’s fate, good or evil, 
comes.’ 


The Genitive, 

695. The genitive in Hindi expresses a very great 
variety of ' relations, which may be classified and 
illustrated as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote possession: as, xpi tur 
‘the king’s palace;’ ^ i* it If, ‘ I am the handmaid 
of Kans;’ in; 1f> ‘ all these are my horses.’ So 

is to be explained the genitive in the following, depending on 


Genitive of 
Possession. 
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^SfT; flT ffT ffffflTj ‘what of this (fellow’s) would have 
been harmed ? 

(2) Also relationship: as, iftT fltTTT, <m y father;’ t(t Relationship 

JTTTt, ‘their mothers;’ § f| ‘these are the two 

nephews of Kans’ 

(3) And material : as, % TlffT, ‘temples of gold;’fiemtireof 

^lifefl fl fiTffl, ‘four gates of crystal;’ ffT 

f*>‘ a swarm of bees.’ Here also I would place the phrase 

fft TTf ft * 1^5 ^ngi, ‘the day was turned into night;’ 
and some reduplications with the genitive; as, fiT lit., 

‘milk of milki.e., pure milk. 

(4) It often denotes origin or source: as, VtJ qit V, ‘ the Genitive of 

fragrance of incense;’ Vjgq flT ‘the noise of the° nglQ ’ 

breaking of the bow;’ ipu $ fwKt? ‘beggars by birth.’ 

(5) Also cause or reason : as, ’ft fTTT '^T^RT* ‘ weary and Genitive of 

exhausted because of the way;’ «I1T $$ ftf fft, Cau88 ‘ 

‘there is nothing wrong in killing a deceiver ;’ TfR fTf 

f<tT> ‘a body oppressed by heat.’ 

(6) And place : as, fit fTftftj ‘ the women of Mathurd; ’ Genitive of 

‘ kings of various countries.’ 

(!) Also, the age : as, ujf SifT flfl fTf fit ft, ‘ when Genitive of 
Usha became seven years old.’ In this case the genitive is Age ' 
used predicatively. 

(8) And quality or hind : as, f|5|Tf ffTtT ft fill, * a count- Genitive of 
less variety of things;’ f^ Sit fTf ‘it is a matter of ^ uallty- 
great wonder;’ fiT ftlfs ‘a load of ten panseri 

(100 lbs.).’ 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of the genitive of 
the infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty, as determined 
by the will or nature of the agent. Thus, flT fft‘, ‘ I 

will not go;’ ifcft fTf fit fit, ‘ such a thing is not to be.’ 



Genitive of 
Use. 


Subjective 

Genitive. 


Objective 

Genitive. 


Genitive of 
Price and Time. 


Partitive 

Genitive. 
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Rem . In tins idiom, the genitive of the gerund is a predicative adjunct 
of the subject of the sentence, and is therefore inflected to agree with it in 
gender and number, as in the above examples. 

(9) It may indicate use : as, t|n% WF ‘provision for 

eating;’ tft% * drinking-water;’ qf ftifll fliT* 

*l*b £ this body is of no use.’ 

(10) Or the subject of the action denoted by the word 
it qualifies. 

Examples: WTCPIJT % flT*T% % flWRTT, ‘Hie news of the 
flight of Bundsurj ft Wl% 3iT j ‘the reason of his 
going;’ ftfTcf <ST WT ^fT, ‘ a mouse caught by a cat.’ 

(11) And the object of an action, direct or indirect. 

Examples: fl HffFy flyt% tjy y^r, ‘ I relied upon you ; ’ 

git ft m srt I, ‘ whom do I fear?’ lit. ‘fear of whom is 
to me?;’ fly fl fl^rm, ‘do not rub uhtan upon me;’ 

'TO 5*T %ZT flfT^ Wt it ift rmiT «*y% flflr, ‘ his son 
began to perform a most difficult act of penance to Mahddcv 
JW % inj % «BT WT*T vjy gifT, ‘Jkrur, fixing his 
contemplation on the feet of the lord, said;’ yfl 'qfyfl iji 
5*1% ^Iflt ^Ty ^ffl^TRT ‘ there is now more desire of 
hearing this extraordinary story; ’ qy%qy «bt qjift, ‘a sinner 
against God.’ 

Rem . The same word may be accompanied either by the subjective or 
objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following: ^ <^}J 

j* * vnt. * they had no compassion upon me.* 

(12) It is used of price : as, fl?j *sn% 3TT UTZT ‘give 
me ten atm worth of flour;’ ftr|% qnf fltfT ‘what is 
the value of this horse?’. 

(13) And time : as, 'flTC f^*T ^ flTcT |, lit., ‘ it is a matter 
of eight days,’ i.c., ‘eight days ago;’ ftflt flflfl flTrf %, 

‘ it is a matter of a certain time ;’ Angl., ‘ it once happened.’ 

(14) The partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole , of which a part is taken. 
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Examples: ‘the beginning of the creation;’ 

HtfsT «Rl ‘ o»e fourth of the land.’ 

a. Here may be classified many reduplicated forms denoting 
intensity or totality : as, ^ ^ ‘ this is very truth; ’ 

J*T jfoVvery sweet,’ lit., ‘sweet of sweet;’ *pn 
‘the entire assemblySP3 li ‘swarms upon swarms,’lit., 
‘ swarms of swarms.’ 


b. Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a 
noun denoting ‘measure’ or ‘quality/ the partitive genitive is 
not employed, but the generic term follows the other in appo¬ 
sition with it: as, ^ «ffan snffar, ‘two big has of land; 

^V3f, ‘three sees of milk;’ TjcR giZtTT TRt, ‘a cup of 
water;’ cRq^, ‘two suits of clothes.’ 


(15) Many other combinations of nouns with the genitive other Idioms 
might be noted : as, e.g., in oat /is ; thus, ajin sft Wt ‘ by 
Gangd Ji in interjectional expressions; as, *RT <R1^, 

‘Victory to Mother Ganges:’ in phrases denoting the contents 
of any thing: as, uT«ft 3iT ’BPfT, ‘a jar of water,’ etc., etc. 

But the above specifications comprise the most important 
idioms. 


(1G) The genitive is used before some adjectives; as, Genitive with 
*fl*J (sfrij), and or wTT^ (Ar. jjj), ‘ worthy,’ ‘ tit.’ Adieotl ' C8, 

Examples: ‘ fit to teach ;’ ^ %, 

‘it looks like rain;’ ^ wlTV^i, ‘fit to walk;’ and, in 

the lldmdyan , wTTU^i, ‘able to break;’ wt 

‘shy of disposition’ (fem .); (*f) ^ ifV 

f , ‘ she is tender, indeed, of body ;’ flu % Vffll, ‘only rich 
in penance.’ 

696. In various common phrases in which the noun Ellipsis with 
limited by the genitive can be readily understood, it 
may be omitted. The inflection of the genitive is 
determined by the noun which is to be understood. 



Inflected Gen. 
of Possession. 
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This ellipsis of the nouu is especially common with fra, 
‘a Yvord,’ and its equivalents. 

Thus, the noun limited is regularly omitted after ^tot 
and fTTOT-' as, flft f ‘I will noi hear thee,’ lit., 

‘ thy,’ sc. ‘ words’ (sc. fra, ‘ word’) ; <jf ^ ft! fTfit 
ft, ‘why do you not regard my word?’ (sc. ff«i). So also 
in the following: fn fTU f TO f fa? ff*t ft ‘is there 
in your honour’s mind something to say ?’ (.sc. fT7T); fTO( ft 
ft flT ‘ what (thought) has he directed to another ? ’ 

(sc. to) ; and, in the common phrase, %, lit., ‘ they of 
the house,’ i.e., often, £ the wife.’ 

So also is to be explained the following common idiom; 
fTH ff% fl JTT f fft, ‘ niay your honour take no 
word of mine amiss;’ where fff is to be understood 
after 

a. In such elliptical expressions the genitive itself may be 
treated as a Tadbhava noun in fi, and inflected to ft for the 
oblique plural, as in the following: fcfi fn; TO f^ ft % 
ffTfPCff ft ffT g^t ft, ‘ once all the house folk had 
listened to the story of the Mahahh&rat .’ 

697 . It is important to observe that % and the 
pronominal genitives in f, are idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, where we might 
expect fT or ft, fl or ft; f a f f?f 8 |ft, ‘ he had no 

sister;’ ^ ff ijf ffT, ‘one son was born to me;’ 
ftf t, ‘a pony, also, has a soul.’ 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem 
to be this. Whenever, in English idiom, possession must be 
expressed by a verb, as, e.g., ‘ to have,’ the Hindi genitive in 
f must be used,.whatever may be the gender of the following 
noun; but when, in English, the possessive case must be 
employed, then Hindi idiom demands the genitive with ft, 
or *t, according to § 693 (1). Thus, ‘it is my son’ must be 
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rendered in Hindi, t; but, ‘ I have a son, ’ ^ ^ t 

So also, % sfol f, is ‘ a pony has a soul; ’ but, zg cJT 

Ov 

f, would mean, ‘it is the soul of a pony.’ Thus, in the 
Hamdyan, «fTSf n«|| ‘ Lord, I have one great 

doubt.’ 

b. But Hindoo authorities say that in cases where the 
number one is to be emphasized, the uninflected genitive 
must be used. Thus, ‘ I have a son,’ is, ; but, ‘ I 

have one son,’ i.e., one, not two or more, 5^ f. 

Rem . It has been common to postulate some such word as pds or 
yahdn , after this ke; hut native grammarians deny that there is any 
ellipsis. Moreover it may be noted that in Marw&ri, which inflects the 
genitive postposition, ro or ko> to rd and kd (obi. masc.), and rt and kl 
(fern.), re or ke is also used as a third inflection before both masc. and 
fern, nouns, when possession is denoted I would suggest, therefore, that 
this ke of possession probably only chances to be identical in form with 
the obi. masc. inflection, ke\ and, in fact, has arisen from another 
modification of the Sanskrit participle, krita. 

698. The genitive postposition is very often omitted, even Omission of 
in prose, when the governing noun immediately follows. The portion 6 , P ° St " 
two nouns then become, in fact, a Genitively Dependent 
Compound (§ 623, 5). In conversation, however, the 
omission is much less common. 

a. The postposition is often idiomatically omitted in such 
phrases as the following: jjf jrtan ‘he shall 

obtain the wealth his lips shall ask,’ lit., ‘ the mouth’s asked 
wealth;’ ‘ the acquired article.’ 

h. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions 
are always omitted; as, 5(3 ‘ on the 5th of the 

light fortnight of Jeth’ The order is regularly the reverse of 
the English. 

699. The genitive postposition is occasionally added to a Genitive Post- 
verb or sentence, which is thus treated as a substantive, sentence" 11 * 1 
Thus, in the following, from Madan Manjari Natak , the 
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words preceding qrr are regarded as a substantive, and put 
in the genitive of apposition, with ijciFft *nft 

'ST ‘ a sound of “ Catch him ! Catch him ! Strike 
him! Strike him!”’ 

Gen.in Poetry. 700. The genitive postpositions, efrr, eft, qrT, etc., as 

used in poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. 
Thus, ^ ^ ‘ °f the very gods, Murdri is the 

God«Rt Wt ‘ (they) abandoned the worship of 
the ruler of the gods;’ efft ^t|T %> ‘assuming the 

weight of the three worlds;’ ‘I 

salute the lotus feet of all^ %, ‘ the 

sins and sorrows of the night of existence vanish;’ 

Wfa TO ‘ nor has (he) to this day done harm 

to any one.’ 

a. In the following sentence from the lldmdyan we have 
a Manvan possessive genitive in ^^ jft, ‘ the 
face of Situ withered.’ 

The Locative Case. 

701. The postpositions commonly assigned to the 
locative case, are (1) *t, (2) tit, (3) 7RR, lir, ^ff , 
etc. As they differ radically in their meaning, we treat 
them separately. 

Locative with 702. (1) The "'locative with ?r denotes, primarily, 
*f; riace. ex i s t C nce in a place. 

Examples : % WW ‘ be became incar¬ 

nate in Braj ;’ fit "ft, ‘in this world.’ 

a. After a verb of motion, must be rendered by 
‘into,’ or ‘to.’ 

Examples: *rvn ‘he went into the assembly ;’ 

come to Has/indpur to the 

royal sacrifice.’ 
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b. This locative may often be rendered by ‘ among 

Examples: ^ift ‘ among women 

where could so much beauty be found?’; f, ‘who 

is there among us ? 

c. And sometimes by ‘at:’ as, f*lT UTT, ‘be fell 

down at (her) feet;’ qj *Jf THT?T qiTrft If, ‘ at the 
feet of your Excellency I make (my) obeisance.’ 

■N* 

d. The locative with fi is used idiomatically after all Lnc - in ^ 

with Verbs. 

verbs of ‘ tyingf i fastening c wearing etc. 

Examples: ^ ‘ tie a knot in this^ 

‘with dirty wooden trinkets hung about 
the neck, they were playing.’ Under this head fall certain 
idioms with ‘ to be attached/ etc.; as, ^ wt TWT ^ 

^qqfn; K fxfTf qRffT ‘neither does he attend to helping 
(his) subjects.’ 

e. It is also used with verbs of filling. 

Thus, 5? t%nTT ^Tt tftf 5f5T w I, ‘this 

ocean is filled with the water of anxiety and vain affection.’ 

(2) The locative with If naturally also expresses the ^ oc - in *^- of 
time within which any thing happens. 

Examples: ^ f?«ft U, ‘in those days;’ f^f7T% qqi f^*ft 
‘ in several days they arrived.’. 

(3) And it also expresses, tropically, various other Miac - c*® 9 of 

1 ,« n 11 Loc. in *j. 

relations, as follows: 

a. Difference', as, 5^ u?Y, ‘there is no 

difference between you and me.’ It may thus follow verbs 
of fighting: as, yfj, ‘a battle was waged 

between them;’ or words expressing union or reconciliation : 
as, ^ ifcr yqq, ‘ harmony was made between them.’ 

h. Sphere of action ; as, jf fSj qq qfY, ‘ I have 
not any power in this (matter);’ Rf eft qf?q 
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‘ hands (and) feet are not even to be spoken of,’ lit., ‘are not 
within speaking, even.’ 

c. Subject of discourse ; as, If lj WT qil^, 

‘what shall I say in his praise?’; and also, occupation; as, 
*1 tjfTT qft ‘ she continued in the service of 

her husband.’ 

d. Condition; as, qft vrcir’Si ifr ‘ she went to sleep, 
thinking of her husband,’ lit., * in thought of her husband.’ 

e. Cause ; as, it ‘becoming 

angry for a very small offence.’ 

/. Instrument ; as, ^ if qqj ft 7Tfa;>t T* *TIT 

TTHTIT faliTh ‘he finished this serpent’s work with a single 
arrow.’ 

g. It is often used in comparison,■ instead of the 
ablative: 

As, ifor «R:5[T7rr ^ ‘of these 

three gods, who (most) quickly grants a blessing?’. 

h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples: qiT VPt flT^ift, * how much 

grass will one get for four anas ?’; Ilf ITTH % 7TVq qqq ^ 
lft*T qft, ‘ I bought this cow for thirty rupees.’ 

*. It may even express the object of an affection, 
where English idiom requires ‘ for; ’ 

As, 3TT Ht T*l qiT ¥T ft TO ‘my 

love also for these trees has become like that of an own 
sister/ 

Rem * The distinction between the genitive, accusative, and locative 
of price, seems to he as follows* The genitive denotes value absolutely , 
as an attribute of the subject; as, yah kitne M h(rd , ‘ what is the value 
of this diamond ? ’; the accusative denotes the price definitely , as that 
for which a thing is obtained; as, yah turn ne kitne ko liyd , ‘for bow 
much did you get this?’; the locative denotes the price under a slightly 
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§ 703.] 

different aspect, as a limit within which a thing is bought; as, yah mujhe 
eh rupaye men mild , 1 1 got this for (lit., within) one rupee.* 

k. The locative with is sometimes used partitively ; 

As, to fro* $ ftf;, ‘ he who has even one of the 

nine.’ 

703. The locative with TO} ‘on/ denotes (1) externali oc.in TO; 
contact. Thus it expresses, 0,1 iatb ’ 

a. Position on or upon anything: 

As, to TO T TO 5 ‘ lie was seated on the 

house.’ Tims it regularly follows certain verbs ; as, TO 
mount the horse.’ After verbs it is often to be 
rendered by ‘at,’ or ‘to;’ as, to ^ TO t> ‘he is 
standing at the door / ^ ^ TO TO> ‘they went to 

that same blind well.’ 

b. Distance ; as, qrnft % TO> ‘ at some distance 

from Kashi / TJ 2 R qfa <at (the distance of) one kos' 

c. Addition ; as, TO f^*T * ‘day 

by day you keep on growing thin/ 

(2) It is used to denote the time at which : Loc. in To; 

of Time. 

As, TO <fTO ^TOT TO ^flTO, ‘he came at the exact time/ 

TOto f^»T TO» ‘ on the fifth day/ 

(3) The locative with to also denotes a variety of Mi8C - tj8es of 

tropical relations, as follows: Loc ’ m 

a. The object toward which an action or feeling is 
directed. 

Examples: TO ^TT ‘ he pleased to have mercy 

upon me / ^ WT7T TO TOT TOTT^t? ‘ apply your mind to this / 

TO ‘ the lioness will rush upon you/ 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse , as the 
object to which discussion is directed. 



Loc. of 
Limitation. 
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Examples: XTC yt[ ?, 

‘there have been thousands of commentators on the 
doctrines of the six systems;’ ipc jJ*T 3^, ‘as to 
this, if you say.’ 

c. It may express conformity to a rule or custom : 

As, uqif uy yf5j, ‘we will abide by our own 
religion.’ 

d. Also, superiority : 

As, 3iT g?T UT ’I ^ irraT, ‘ no power of Indra 
prevails over you.’ 

e. The reason of any action, as tropically its 
foundation: 

As, UT 3RT JRIT) ‘ at this word of mine lie 

fell into a passion.’ 

/. When followed by jft, ‘ also,’ ‘ even,’ the locative 
must often be rendered by ‘ notwithstanding,’ lit., 
‘ upon—even:’ 

Thus, ^ UT ‘notwith¬ 

standing this languor, how beautiful is (her) person.’ 

g. Very rarely, the locative is used for the ablative with a 
verb in the passive conjugation. Thus, in the Rdjniti, jft x) 
‘ I aui not able to walk.’ 

704. The locative forms with **, Wi, or yt, 
all indicate, literally or tropically, the limitation of an 
action or a statement. There is no difference in the 
meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples are: ‘ the water came up 

to (his) nose;’ ^ 3$ THIS, ‘from the child to the old 

man.’ 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase (poet.) : $?( qff 

‘ thou mentionest thy own beloved even to us.’ 
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705. The locative postpositions, jj and tr, are often Omission of 
omitted in prose and in the colloquial. This omission occurs position, 
especially in certain adverbial phrases of time and place. 

Examples are: UU sure, for ^ UJR'u (HT)> ‘i»,’ or ‘ at 

that time; ’ uhff ‘falling at (his) feet;' ^ f^uf 

UUT, ‘the days being fulfilled, a boy was (born)Uf 
UJ) Jim, ‘he went to the house;’ iftT JR % UU UUT, 

‘my heart has come into subjection to this (maiden);’ UT 
ftlflT UT U$f ‘ her father is not at home ; ’ jr jtr u? 

‘in my opinion this must be the reason;’ so, in) UR, 

‘ in my opinion.’ 

«. "ij is almost invariably omitted in the combinations of 
a noun and verb, commonly called ‘Nominal verbs;’ as, UR 
URT (for SRlt URT), ‘ to be of use,’ lit., ‘ to come in work;’ 

UTf UTUT, ‘ to marry;’ gjrf ^«n, ‘ to give in marriage;’ ffg 
URT, ‘to appear,’ Jugl. ‘to come in sight.’ and its 
equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

706. When the above locative postpositions are employed 
in poetry, their usage corresponds to that already noted A 
few examples will suffice. 

(1) TRi JR UU Rff, ‘ they are produced in the Use of Loc. in 

water together;’ ^ UUT STU JR, ‘they remained safe Voea *' 
in that time ;’ qft <ftu ^ JR , ‘ are you one of the 
Three gods ^R TRR JRZ Jnft, ‘in this the glory of 
Ram is manifest;’ jjfajR UR U UfTU, ‘the rosary in 
the hand, the thoughts not on Hari :’ (2) Ufa UR) UJ), ‘the 
monkeys on the branches;’ UUTt Uff^, ‘ the good lay 
hold of goodness;’ ut gjrff UWf ^ U*, ‘if you have 
affection for (your) daughter:’ (3) Uft Ufa UR UU1$(, 

‘ whereunto shall I declare the greatness of the name ?’. 

a. In poetry, however, these postpositions are more 
frequently omitted; but any attributive of the noun in the 
locative, if capable of inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in 
the following, JTTff (U) is omitted; tff ST *ITU ufafT 
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Postpositions 

Combined. 


Postpositions 
'with several 
Nouns. 


WTTT, ‘remembering the name of this One in the world;’ ^ 
yi^t, ‘the king is subject to your service.’ 
And in the following, try would have been used in prose : 

f?7T yTTlf, ‘ cold night was on the lotus- 
bed ; ’ qrni, ‘ send me, 0 lord, upon your service.’ 

And in the following examples, prose usage would have 
demanded trai (or TTSTC, etc.): Tftfn ^ ^nt, ‘ these 

she ate for three thousand yearsipiiT ^ yjf, ‘the pollen 
ascends to the sky.’ 

707. A noun in the locative, whether in poetry, 
prose, or the colloquial, in addition to its own proper 
postposition, may take that of another case. Each 
postposition retains in full its special meaning. 

Examples arc: fTr'Sj % §, ‘who of us is there?’, lit., 

‘ from among us uy <ST Tpli 7R3T, ‘a man belonging to 
the town;’ JRtt yTOTDTT IT *71 ftwf, ‘ some one went out 
from the court;’ uy %^f*T^ TJT? 

‘ he removed Ahmad Shdh from the throne of Delhi,’ lit., 
‘from on the throne;’ f?pf arfi «rt ‘the 

story as far as the finding (of) the ring;’ UT|if *1 

‘he does not teach so much as his own disciples.’ 
Two postpositions are commonly used after verbs of falling, 
with the noun denoting that from which one falls; as, 
Ttsft try I fyyT, ‘die fell off that branch.’ 

a. In Miifwan, the accusative postposition, % ( = H.H. 
Tit), is also in like manner sometimes added to Tflt ( = H.H. 
If), when it becomes, literally, ‘into.’ Thus, in ‘ Dungur 
Singh,’ ^ xpjt fqwpQ TTT{\%, ‘jump into the fort.’ 

708. Before leaving the cases which are formed with 
postpositions, it is to be noted with regard to them all, that, 
inasmuch as the postpositions still partake more of the 
nature of the prepositions than of true case-endings, when 
several nouns follow one another in the same case and con- 
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struction, the postposition proper to them all is used only 
after the last. Thus, Hfasn ft mn IT 

‘the beauty of Damayanti, the daughter of Raja Blum Sen ;’ 

Vfm tsjfc TTSf 11WTTT W^IT, ‘ he began to live on fruits, 

Os ' Os ^ 

flowers, bulbs, and roots/ But the postposition is repeated 
with both nouns or pronouns when they are to be taken 
severally ; thus, ^ *i *1? ^^*1 fw ^T, 

‘ you and I each made this promise to Nund and Jasodd.’ 

Of the Vocative. 

709. The vocative is used in calling or address, R 86 °? 
either with or without an interjection. 

Examples: % ‘0 son!’; ‘Companions! 

hear;’ f*P»W *<T ft, ‘Daughter! be not so 

distressed;’ T*f ft ‘Charioteer! drive on the 

chariot.’ 

a. Certain words in often make the vocative in ; 

as, e.g., from ‘ brother,’ ‘ mother,’ vocative 

singular, *rra^n, 5foT. In Garhwdl, ^ is often similarly 
added to proper names; as, f * 0 Paucham ! ’, etc. 

b. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself by name 

in the vocative. Thus, Tpreft TOJT 

TTpTTO lit., ‘joy-inspiring, Aa//-y/^-impurity-removing, 

0 Tulsi, is the story of Raghundth !’; T^fl ufhrt Wt ^TT 
ITT fVT*BTTj ‘ Tulsi ! to such a sinner, again and again a 
curse! \ 

Adjectives. 

710. Little needs to be said here as to the construction Attributive 

and Predica- 

of adjectives in the sentence. They may define a noun tive Adjectives, 
either (1) attributively , or (2 ) predicatively. 

Examples are, of (1): ^t *RT, ‘a large town;’ jftaV 
‘a sweet voice;’ ^ ‘large horses;’ and of (2): 

30 
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Sub8fc. U86 Of 
Adjectives. 


Adjectives as 
Adverbs. 


Comparison of 
Adjectives. 


she was very beautiful;’ 3TT 

‘ this water is cold^ efit gjrwa ^*IT, ‘ I saw that he 
was distressed;’ 'I’ft t> ‘this staff is made 

straight.’ 

a. The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive 
or predicative adjective with the noun qualified, will be found 
further on, in the section on ‘ Agreement.’ 

711. Adjectives are often used as nouns, in which case 
they are inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, % 1JT7J %, ‘from the time of the ancients’ (lit., 
‘of the great’); fawt M ?, ‘ some wise (man) has 
said;’ *un;sf WT^> ‘there is no blame to the 

powerful, Gusd'm !’. So also are used as nouns the adjectives 
formed by the addition of to an inflected base (§ 202); 
as, ^ H7! ‘ do not mind the like of him.’ 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and 
connected by a copulative conjunction, follow one another in 
the same case, the first may take the singular, and the second 
only, the plural form; as in the phrase, 7ft % qjfi, 
‘ small and great said.’ 

712. A few adjectives are also in frequent use as 
adverbs. When so used they are never inflected. 

Most common is the use of ^n, ‘great,’ and ^3TrT> 
‘much,’ in the sense of ‘ very:’ as, sjf TfiT ‘this is 

very hard;’ ^ f, ‘ that is truly a very 

beautiful word.’ 

713. Comparison has been explained and illustrated, 
§§ 207, 210. It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by 
repeating the adjective; as, urtwi *RTWI, ‘ very black,’ 

*ft$ wr, ‘ very sweet fruits.’ 
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a. Or, for greater emphasis, the first adjective may be 
taken as a noun in the ablative or genitive; as, % HTXl 
trpi, ‘the very greatest sins;’ i.e., ‘heavier than the heavy ;’ 

'3’fFR % TO, ‘the very best thing:’ ^5$ ^ JRTflT, 

‘ the very best works.’ 

b. The common idiom found in the following sentence is 

to be noted: Tj-pft qffa ^7 £ of the two sins 

which is the greater?’. 

714. Agreeably to § 691 (7), all adjectives used 
comparatively, require the noun with which the 
comparison is made, to be in the ablative. 

Thus, ‘heavier than stone;’ 

‘richer than a king;’ 33 ‘the noblest of 

living creatures ; ’ ^ % , 3 tT*T f, ‘ this is superior to that.’ 

715. Certain adjectives require a. noun in an oblique Adjectives 

. Governing 

case. Thus, especially, Nouns. 

(1) Adjectives denoting advantage or fitness , or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the ablative. 

Thus, %, 4 it is proper for a woman ;’ 

Tjfar ‘ it is right for us.’ (Vid. § 686 (4).) But 
sometimes takes the noun in the genitive; as, qx*ft %, 

‘ it looks like rain.’ 

(2) Adjectives denoting likeness , conformity , worthiness , 
or the contrary, commonly take a noun in the inflected 
genitive. 

Thus, $ WR> ‘ like the thunder from the 

cloud;’ ii‘equal to this.’ So also, (Urdu j33, 
often written sifTO), in the sense of ‘worthy,’ takes the 
genitive; as, f, ‘ this is worthy of a 

wise man.’ 

a. When such adjectives arc preceded by any infinitive or 
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gerund, the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, 
and the gerund stands alone in the oblique singular. Thus, 
ip ^ tpfn qff Tjfafl ‘you are competent to 

make my sons wise menIf 7R WPWb ‘ I am 

able to break your teeth.’ 

(3) A few verbal adjectives expressing desire or affection, 
take an objective genitive (§ 695, 11); as, JIT 
‘covetous of money;’ \R qiT ‘he is covetous 

of wealth.’ 

Adjective 716. The adjective ^t, ‘full,’ is never used by itself; 

Affixes. a 

but partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the 
English ‘ full,’ in such phrases as a ‘ spoonful,’ a 
‘house-full,’ etc. But is used much more ex¬ 
tensively than the corresponding English ‘ -full.’ Any 
noun taking this affix is regularly inflected before it, 
as before the postpositions, whenever inflection is 
possible. 

Examples : finTT% ‘ a cup-full; ’ fftfV ‘ a jar-full.’ 
is used also with nouns of distance, as, ‘as 

much as a kos ;’ and with expressions denoting time, as, 

TfT;, ‘ the whole day ;’ 5^ qjfan ‘ all m Y life l° n g 5* and 
with the pronominal adjectives, ^7RT> etc., when it 

has an intensive force; as, faTRT *9 5| 'SRRT 

far ‘ I will give him back just as much as 

he gave me.’ 

a. When ^ is added to a feminine noun, the compound 
becomes masculine; thus, TTfl HT ITRTl fhn <he 
passed the whole night long, waking/ lit., ‘ to him tl>e whole 
night/ etc. 

Rem . In examples like the last but one, where the noun or adjective 
with bhar is not iuflected, bhar may be more correctly regarded as 
the conjunctive participle of bharna , * to fill.’ 
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717. Adjective formations with the affixes WT and 
have been already explained and illustrated, 

§§ 201 , 202 . 

718. The common idiom should be noted here in 
which the noun ‘name,’ following a proper noun, 
is used adjectively. 

Examples: *1$ 3iT WPT f, ‘this is the 

mountain of the Gandharvas called Hemakut HWITOZ** 

5)^ WR ‘in the city of Kalydnka(ak (was) a 

hunter named Bhairav.’ In this idiom the word with 
the preceding word is really a Dependent Compound.* 

Numerals. 

719. t?*, ‘ one,’ may be used for the English indefinite Use of Car- 

dinals. 

article (§ 1G5), in cases where that article is equivalent 
to the phrase ‘ a certain.’ 

Examples: % tjff % ^i?T, ‘ a (certain) man said 

to me‘ a certain day it happened/ lit., 

‘ it is the tiling of a (certain) day.’ 

Rem . It should be observed, that most Europeans use eh for the 
indefinite article much too freely. In the majority of cases, it should not 
be translated into Hindi. 

720. n* when repeated in the same clause and con¬ 
struction, is equivalent to ‘each,’ or ‘each one.’ But 
when the first tpi is in the subjective construction, 
and the other in the objective, the first must then be 
rendered ‘one,’ and the second, ‘another.’ 

Examples of both cases are as follows: Hi jpg 
‘ each one went away^ % HJi TRi tjjNr 


* Vid, supr., § 630, a. 
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£ he conveyed each one there;’ Tf* 11* § *Tf> ‘ one fought 
with another;’ tp|j % 3T£ WT> ‘each one was joined to 
another.’ So also when repeated in successive clauses, the 
first may be translated ‘ one,’ the second, ‘ another; ’ as, 
H* *T71T TIT, ‘ one was coining, another going.’ 

721. n* is often used elliptically in the beginning of a 

sentence; as, H* ^‘ one (thing is), 

I am troubled because of your trouble.’ If the enumeration 
is continued, the ordinal may follow in the next 

sentence; but even more frequently or irfif, ‘ again/ 
introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; as, \pj 
^ . . . . *ftff ‘one (thing is), I am 

of a dull mind; again, the lord forgot me.’ 

722. TPIS or TOT is rendered ‘together.’ Thus, 

II* ‘nil the brothers were born together;’ 

an^T T[* TOT ‘the lion and cow would dwell 

together.’ In this idiom, *pr or WR is to be regarded as a 
noun in the locative, with the postposition omitted. 

723. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns 
with numerals, see § 674 (1) a, Hem. 

724. Colloquially, a numeral with the postposition 71* is 
used as equivalent to the English ‘ as much as,’ ‘as many as.’ 
This phrase may be treated as a nominative plural; as, 

TP* *11*, <as 4 »any as ten came;’ If % TO A* 
^5|, ‘ 1 saw as many as four elephants.’ 

UneofAggre- 725. The Aggregative form of the numerals in 
g8tlKS ' (§ 223), is used when it is designed to indicate the 
noun as a collective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, tjf^, ‘the 
eight watches;’ ‘the four quarters (of the 

heavens);’ fit iff *T*, 4 the three worlds.’ Similarly, 

*“T *Tf ‘he gave those six in marriage to 
Basudev.’ 
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Pronouns. 


726. A Personal pronoun, when the subject of a Omission of 

. Pronouns. 

verb, is very commonly omitted. 


a. This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis 
is intended, and when it can occasion no ambiguity; as, e.g., 
in direct address; as, jrnfr, ‘go;’ sc. §*?; ?for, ‘may (I) 
speak ?’. 


727. Pronouns are to be regarded as of the same Agreement of 

Pronouns. 

gender and number with the nouns to which they refer. 

Thus, 'tfr vftHTHT if ^ tuft ‘princesses 

whom Bhaumasur had kept captive;’ ^iT 

JTfnf If Gif’ll, ‘she ( Shakuntala ) will tell the great 
sage the greatness of my piety.’ 

a. Put when it is intended to show respect, the 
pronoun is put in the plural, even when referring to a 
singular noun. 

Thus, rfft % XTUT . • • • % snff §, ‘ the kings of that 

place would convey him along,’ where refers to Balram. 

And in the following, refers to Krishn ; «RT 

•UTR fall f > <we remain in meditation upon him alone.’ 

A. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal 
pronouns, has already been explained (§ 259). 

e. The use of the plural for the singular of the 1st personal pronoun, 

‘1/ is characteristic rather of eastern Hindi than western. The usage in 
High Hindi is not regarded by the best authorities as in good taste, and 
it is doubtless safer for the speaker to use the singular, Still we often find 
examples in the best literature of the use of ham for the singular; nor is 
it easy to trace any principle which guides the choice. In the Shakuntald , 
for instance, examples of this usage occur on almost every page. 

728. Usually, when a pronoun is followed by ‘both,’ 

‘ the two,’ in an oblique case, referring to the same person 
or tiling it is put in the oblique plural, and the postposition 
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Honorific 

Pronoun. 


is added only after ; as, qfF> ‘of us two;’ 

‘from both of you.’ But exceptionally the plural 
form is used before in the genitive; as, it 

q^n; iftfiT ) ‘ the mutual love of you two.’ 

729 . The use of the Honorific pronoun to, for the 
2nd personal pronoun, has been explained in § 277. 

730 . The usage of the various pronouns referred to in the 

above paragraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
adequately illustrated by individual phrases separated from 
their context. But we may note such passages as the 
following. Shakuntald, when R<'tja Dushyant imputes de¬ 
ceit to her, suddenly leaves the qqq with which she had 
been addressing him, and says, IT TR qiT 

qfT«nn ‘ thou thinkest every one have a deceitful heart 
like thine own.’ But again, when in the Prem Sagar one 
girl says to another, sit r[ ^ f^rTT WT qiT, ‘friend, do not 
thou be anxious,’ in this instance ^ indicates affectionate 
familiarity. So the court jester, Madhavya, with no intention 
of contempt, addresses Riijd Dushyant in the singular as on 
equality with him, qfft f*R <T Siftt, ‘ 0 ! friend ! art thou 
here?’. So it is in keeping with the liberty accorded him as 
jester, that he uses to the king the 2nd personal pronoun 
instead of the honorific qqq, thus; twt it 

TOW T;ft f > ‘ the queen is practising to make you hear.’ 
A man says to his - brother, in the 2nd plural, TJW qw 

‘ let us play dice with you; ’ but a son to his father, mq 
f TWT q?WT fti, ‘ please inform me so much as this ; ’ and 
Bair dm and others to Krishn ; qpq it qmjT %, ‘ obtaining 
your honour’s permission.’ 

731 . TO, as the subject of a verb, regularly requires 
the verb to be in the 3rd plural; and if the imperative 
be used, the respectful form in or fijirt, is invariably 
required. Exceptions are irregular, and are not to be 
imitated. 
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The following examples may be noted: qqq qnjt ?, 

* where is your honour going ? ’; JifTTTO q% qqq % ^TT 

‘Great king! what such signs has your Excellency 
seen?’; q qq f%\rrfr^> ‘be pleased to depart.’ Similarly, all 
other predicates of qqq must be in the plural ; as, qRf jqj % 
fWT qifT^ \> ‘ Kama is in this way called the father of 
this (maiden).’ 

a. Rajd Lachhman Sinh, however, in his translation of the 
Shakuntald , frequently associates qqq with a verb in the 
2nd plural; as, qqq qprqff qft ftf?l ft, ‘Your Highness 

observes the custom of the ancients,’ et passim. But the 
foreigner will not safely imitate this laxity of usage. 

Rem. In the opinion of the Hindoos, the distinctions which are made 
in the use of the pronouns, are of great importance; and the foreigner 
cannot be too careful to observe them in conversation with the people. 

Indeed, a failure to discriminate;in the use of these different pronominal 
forms, is often the occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on 
the part of natives of India toward foreign residents of the country. 

732. The choice between the two forms of the dative and Pronom. Dat. 
accusative, which occur in the singular and plural of the 
pronouns, is regulated to a great extent by euphonic 
considerations. But in accordance with the principles indi¬ 
cated in § 678 (1), the forms with qft are preferred for 
personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same 
simple sentence, the form with qft is apparently preferred for 
the accusative, and that in tj (plur. tJ), for the dative. 

733. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative, Idioms with 
qflg, is often idiomatically used to introduce a clause express- nouns, 
ing a consequence or conclusion; as, ^ % qjq <p? 

do you therefore come when you have bathed 
at a sacred place.’ 

734. When *nj and occur in contrasted clauses, 
may often be rendered ‘the one,’ and ‘the other.’ Thus> 
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Attraction of 
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if vi; WWW 3 *jTWTW,‘the one wears a necklace of flowers, 
the other, a necklace of skulls;’ and so repeatedly in the 
context. 

735. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative 
may be used adjectively before not only single nouns, 
but also entire phrases. 

Thus, Wf ?1 WWT TTO f»I<TWT WT, <tIl5s expiating of a 
great sin has fallen to us'ft if WV WIT fWWT Wt sfpft Wfali 
WTW WITW WPpft, ‘what is this that you have done, to 
abandon your family, and shame, and modesty?;’ $ yU'jf' 

<jwtiffiti%7ntitwn<jif ftwrt wrr fanfti t, ‘ 0 

ocean! art thou parted from some (loved) one, that thou 
heavest the long-drawn sigh?.’ 

a. Hence is used to introduce the protasis of causal and 
conditional clauses; and it, less frequently, the apodosis. 
So also, the relative wt, especially in the locative, fall 1, 
and ablative, fare If or fare %, is used to introduce final 
clauses denoting the object or purpose of an action. Illus¬ 
trations of the above will be found further on, in the sections 
on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 

736. The demonstratives are sometimes used with the 

correlative, or with nouns, pleonastically. 

•\ 

Thus, wt t HWlO WV fiwft Wt 7TTH7 ft, lit., ‘ that 
same, 0 thou, dear as my life, this one is longing to meet thee;’ 
WtZVfW ^ ft WI1 ft, ‘ the Chief of Police is coming, to be 
sure!’ In some such cases, the pronoun may slightly em¬ 
phasize that to which it refers. 

737. The relative and interrogative pronouns are 
often used, by attraction , for the indefinite pronoun. 

Thus, tff yw % WTWT Wt itW t, ‘ whatever any 
one goes and asks of this (one) that he obtains;’ WTfftft fw 
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fare CTTO ^JT ff^, ‘who knows what he may do at some 
time?’ 

a. In poetry, this attraction is often extended to a great 
length, as in the following: fitTfa ffa *jfa Wit W 

Slfa Wf *ft Slff tni, ‘ whoever, at any time, by any effort, 
in any place, has obtained intelligence, renown, felicity, 
wealth, prosperity.’ 

738. 5ft is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleon- 

astically, with |, ‘isthus, Wt t *t l^H|farei*l 

where in English idiom we would simply say, ‘God is 
almighty.’ 

739. The distinction between the two interrogatives, Use of inter- 

fftf and qiTT, and that between the two indefinite pro- nouns.™ Pr ° 
nouns, and has been already explained 

(§§ 274, 275). 

a. In the oblique singular, qffa % takes the place of faRf, 
when used adjectively before impersonal substantives; as, 
ffa % THfalT % ft, ‘ of what royal family are you 
the ornament ? ’ 

b. The following idiom with aftf may be noted; f*| 

‘ who am I, that I should deliver (you) ? ’ 

740. The usage of frfa in the plural varies. The Urdu 
oblique plural form, fa(f, is used; as, fafq 5ft*fi ‘of what 
people?’ But the common people often use the uninflected 
singular in the oblique plural; as, fftf sitf %> ‘from what 
people ? ’ 

741. *n is used as both nominative and accusative; 
the oblique form in ^t is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, g* «ht ifaft ft, ‘what are you saying?’; but, 
fTt$ fit ffafa ft, ‘why (for what object) are you speaking?’. 
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a. The ablative of is used commonly for ‘ why,’ in the 

sense of ‘from what causeas, ^n€T | 1 ^ 5j^ff 'Rt 

f»l(5 *J*TTT3T qrr 3$*! faw % ‘true! (and) why? because 
your Majesty is ever before these eyes.’ 

b. WT is used idiomatically in expressions denoting 
surprise. 

Examples: 1 fa TO W 

‘what does she see (but) that a man has come and stands 
before her;’ ^ ^nn f, ‘the horses have 

run—(why!) they have come flying.’ 

c. w is sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, 
as in the following: 

1TJ % WT fa*l%*n, ‘from killing this girl, 

what harm for the life to come?’. Hence it is often used 
merely as the sign of a question; as, ^5|T ^ ’RR 

W«IT, ‘ hast thou not yet heard ? ’. The dialectic fqj is also 
similarly employed (§ 298). 

d. For the use of ^tT us a conjunction, see § 662, c. 

e. The postposition is sometimes omitted after ; thus, 

‘why art thou crying?’. 

Um of indefi. 742. In further illustration of the distinction between 

mte Pronouns. 

the two indefinite pronouns and $$ (§ 275), the 
following points may be noted. 

a. ^ is often used as a plural for 

Thus, ‘some book has fallen, ’ is fatf f; but, 

* some books have fallen,’ is ^ firiff J |f. Other 
examples are: $$ f^i ^ ^ ‘ for some 

days protect this hermitage;’ ^ tRT IT ‘u voice 
as of some women.’ 

b. When is used substantively, the inflected form, 
farftqft, is commonly preferred for the accusative; but when 
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§ 743.] 

it is used adjectively, if the accompanying noun be in the 
nominative form of the accusative, also retains the 
nominative form, as in the following: uqif qft 
‘ will you keep any place for your residence ? ’. 

is used with numerals to denote a number approxi¬ 
mately, like ‘some’ in English; as, qjtf; 

‘ some ten men came.’ 

d. With proper names, must be translated‘a certain; ’ 
as, qift; qreft qTCJTj ‘a certain V'dho (has) come.’ 

** is used adjectively before substantives in any case 
singular or plural: as, ^ ^ tj^, ‘at some distance;’ <js$ 
qNtli, ‘ in some villages,’ etc. 

/. qrtf) and in successive clauses must be translated 
‘one’.... ‘ another:’ thus, cjfti; gra? qT qtt‘one 
was saying one thing, (and) another, another; ’ thus, fqrcft qft 
fw qt ’snxr *fWq ‘ raining 

water, one he washed away; raining fire, another he burned 
(to death).’ v 

g. graf is added to the relative pronominal, Star, ‘ as (what- 
like),’ to impart indefiniteness; as, Iftn ^ ‘of whatsoever 
sort it may be.’ 

h. cji^ is sometimes used where English requires an ad¬ 
verbial phrase; as, usd qfHt qiRTH t» ‘tins, at 

any rate, is in some measure a reason for being pleased.’ 

743. The Reflexive pronoun, qjq, may bo used with Use of Reflex- 

, . . ive Pronoun. 

both nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the 
English ‘ self/ ‘ myself,’ ‘ yourself,’ ‘ himself,’ etc., 
according to the context. 

Thus,qft fiqwt qw #, ‘I am able to feed myself; ’ 
qf qrrq qifTiT \> ‘ he himself says.’ The ablative, qnq %, is 
often to be translated ‘ of one’s own accord: ’ qm % q^T 
qqT, ‘the dog went away of his own accord,’ or ‘of himself; ’ 
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and so, likewise, the fuller expression, 'ITR % TR; thus, 
% ’JTR ¥VT %> ‘ in your heart it has 
spontaneously sprung up.’ 

a. In the following, the plural, ^TRq *»j, refers to the 
persons mentioned in the context; ^TPTO Tf <|t5 

in English idiom, ‘ they talked with each other of the sorrow.’ 

b. In the following, 1R* is accusative singular; ^pr 
^ fjf njfif, ‘ regarding himself, again, as the cause (of Ham’s 
exile).’ 

c. The reflexive is repeated in the phrase, ’(RiJ VR, ‘ of 
myself, himself, itself,’ etc. (sc. |f): as, *1? ^PR ^TR 

%, ‘has this bent of itself?’; also in the idiomatic phrase, 
^ipjit ^R*TffaT> lit. ‘to be in one’s self/ i.c., ‘in one’s right 
mind; ’ as, tEHR ITR 9f W ^TRli 

‘when this curse fell, I must not have been in my right mind.’ 

il. ^rPJ ^TR is used for the English phrase ‘to one’s 
self; ’ as, ft ^5TR ^ Tft %, ‘ "hat art thou saying 

to thyself?’. So, by itself, it is used in the drama for the 
English ‘ aside,’ where it is evidently an abbreviation for ^TR 

fl *TR 3 f. 

744. The reflexive genitive, ^tR*rr, must always be 
substituted in High Hindi for the genitive, singular 
or plural, of all pronouns, when the genitive in question 
refers to the grammatical subject of the sentence, or to 
the agent in the passive or impersonal construction 
(§ 412). 

Examples:—^t, ‘you desire your 
own greatness; ’ vjif ^ ‘ the king went to 

his own country; ’ % *R*ft WT^f ‘ he gave his life.’ 

a. VRT may also be used when the reference is not to the 
grammatical subject, but to the subject of discourse. Thus, 

‘ to every one, one’s own exalta¬ 
tion is pleasing;’ ^Rift *ft ‘she has not a 
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thought even of herself; ’ fag ?} gnpj ffa tfr *fa, ‘ be 
pleased to do that wherein your safety lies.’ 

b. gpp»n is also sometimes employed, when the reference is 
to the speaker ; as, gqgj 1 Avadh is my country.’ 

So also when another is associated with the speaker; as, gf 
^5T ‘all this is the change of our times/ 

Rem. But in the examples under a and b , the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have been used; and must , in general, be used in 
such cases, where the use of the reflexive would occasion ambiguity. 

is used absolutely in such a phrase as the following: 

where it is equivalent to TPli ^iT, 

‘ every one has his own sorrow, every one has his own joy.’ 

d. gpjgr, as well as the other pronominal genitives, is 
idiomatically omitted when the reference is obvious ; as, 
especially, before nouns expressing relationship. Thus, gf 
gjft gfa % faro W gfat ‘that woman, approaching (her) 
husband, said; ’ % gr; sn?n t, ‘ i am going to (my) house.’ 

e. gpjMT is used substantively in the plural, to denote one’s 

own kindred or connexions; as, gt $ ft ‘ if 

you will kill even your own (friends).’ 

745. The pronominal gggi is idiomatically used • in Use of Pro- 
the locative case with g in expressions denoting ‘time,’ 

‘place,’ ‘price,’ etc., as in the following: 

g" g»jT ygfT, £ in the meantime what happened ? ’; ggg 
gg gngjgr, ‘I will come at this same hour; 
fifagT, ‘ you will get (it) for so much.’ 

a. ^ggp and gggT are idiomatically combined in the sense 
of‘a trifle,’ ‘a little more or less;’ thus, V& ft 
gygT gff, ‘ such small matters are of no consequence.’ 

746. faggr is also used in expressions of time in the same 

manner as |ypn> above. In the following the postposition is 
omitted: HT^ft *1 fa%gr fag%, ‘ for so long as I shall 
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not find another man. ’ fsraw also sometimes has the sense 
«inasmuch as.’ fsffiwr, preceded by , is equivalent to the 
indefinite expression, ‘ however much ’ or ‘ many; ’ thus, 
T^TTlt ^1% faffift TT’ft ft, £ however many queens I may 
have in my zandna.’ 

747. The oblique singular pronominals, 

are often used adverbially, and are to be 
rendered, ‘as,’ ‘ so,’ ‘how.’ 

Thus, it ft 1 ! fit ’srhr 

^TfTRlT, ‘some heat of the fire of 31ahddev’s wrath in 
thee is become like the submarine fire in the ocean.’ 

748. and §ra are also colloquially used in the 
manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in the 
sense of ‘like.’ 

Thus, ffreiT ft i<n f, ‘ something like a fort 

appears;’ rftn fi ^WT^, ‘ what is that which 

sounds like a cannon ? ’. 

749. H (and sometimes is used, after the 

analogy of ^71%"if, above, to denote an accompanying circum¬ 
stance ; thus, cfife 5 ! ^5 lift iff ft, ‘ in such a condition 

how wilt thou endure the severe heat ? ’. 

750. is. sometimes repeated with an indefinite sense; 

thus, Tptff ft 1ST 3?, ‘ what do I understand of 

anything of this kind ? ’. T^lTT, combined with fur or fin, 
has a disparaging sense which may be variously rendered in 
English; as, tf UIT tp&T * ft , ‘ am I one of so little 

' Ch- 

account that I should be crushed ? fft fft WHt ft tJTirft, 
* (if) anything go wrong ; ’ nr % in *% ft unt, 

‘ may all of your house go to the bad ! fftf^Tfcirr flfT llt’VTf, 
‘ shall such a fellow come here ! \ 

751. is sometimes very idiomatically used to describe 
an object as in its original or ordinary condition; as, ft 
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% ‘under its ordinary condition, indeed, 

(the crystal) feels cold to the touch.' The interrogative pro¬ 
nominal, Sfcrr, is used in exclamatory expressions, like the 
English ‘ how; ’ thus, ^TR % ‘ how the leaves 

of the mango-tree are shaking! ’. 

752. %trt is idiomatically used with the indefinite pronoun, 
to emphasize the indefiniteness; as, tjfti; ffcrt ^ *rP?> 

‘ whatsoever sort of person may come.’ Sometimes in such 
expressions the interrogative pronominal adverb qsflf and the 
negative are combined with %^TT, as in the following: 
tNlT ’Wf W ‘whatever manner of person he may be; ’ lit., 

‘ what-like (or) after what manner he may not be.’ Some¬ 
times indefiniteness is also expressed with alone; as 
^ gifRTn % ‘ with however much virtue a woman 

may behave.’ 

Syntax of the Yerb. 

The Infinitive. 

753. The uses of the Infinitive may he classified 
under three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or verbal M a 
noun. Under this head we may note the following 
particulars. 

a. As a nominative, it often stands as the subject of a verb: 

as, e.g., fif *n|t , ‘ it is not well for us to re¬ 

main here,’ lit. ‘for us to remain here is not well;’ % 

TpfTTT HR ftrcn WT, ‘ I (on the former occasion) be¬ 
lieved your word.’ It is also used idiomatically as a predicate, 
expressing certain futurition; as, qrr WT *591 

lit. ‘ of this good omen what is to be the result ? ’. 

b. In accordance with the original use of the Sanskrit 
future passive participle, whence the Hindi infinitive is derived, 
it is often used as a subject with the copula, to express 

31 
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necessity or obligation ; as, tppg Ct I ‘ man must die ; ’ 

TOfeRrf % TOTO »ITOT i *TTOT TOT %, ‘it is said (that) 

one is to enter the retreat of ascetics with humility.’* So it 
is used as the subject with to^t, ‘ to fall,’ expressing necessity ; 
as, TO % Tiro WTOT ‘now I must go to them,’ lit., 

* it has fallen (to me) to go to them.’ 

c. Sometimes it expresses certain futurition, as yi a., 
above, where it is used as a predicate nominative: fro 

t TOf to Ct’rr what is to be the fruit of this good 
omen ?’. 

d. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the 

nominative form; as, Tpr xto MTO TO*n ‘ cease to 

speak the name of Ram ! ’. 

Rem . But in Permissive, Acquisitive, and sometimes in Desiderative 
Compound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the post¬ 
position, is practically used as an accusative. Examples will be found in 
§§ 436, 439, 440, and, further on, in the Section on the Syntax of 
Compound Verbs. 

e. The postposition of the dative of the final cause 
(§ 686, (5)), is very commonly omitted; as, f JR 

JTbpf TOT f‘, ‘I have come to ask something from you;’ 
fWlt **TO ‘ the women came to bathe.’ So also the 
genitive postposition is often omitted from the infinitive before 
certain adjectives, as, C’faTj etc., especially in dialectic 

Hindi; as, e.g., ^TWT ffTTO»S % T* % ‘ the 

virtues of the Rdja Hiranyagarbha are worthy to be es¬ 
teemed ;’ to ^TO 7ftfT% WTTOi) ‘ I am able to break thy 
teeth.’ 

/. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked § 686, (5), b., is 
idiomatically used with the substantive verb, to denote an 
action as imminent. Thus, TO TO qft 3T*n VT, ‘ when 


* In the Bhojpurf, Mdgadhi, and Maithili dialects this form in is 

only used in this sense. Grierson : Seven Grammars ; Part i., p. 27. 
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he was about to go;’ yf ‘she was about to 

clasp (him).’ In this idiom must always be used, as also in 
phrases like the following; til tJT W 

3ft 3S?T> ‘ Duryodhan told Draupadi to sit on his lap.’ 

g. Occasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also 
denoted by the infinitive with TfX). Thus, qty ft<!% 
‘when five years were drawing to a close;’ 'f^T 
‘ he is about to set.’ 

A. The genitive of the infinitive is often used, chiefly in 
negative clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express 
certainty or resolution ; as, 3ft 3n|i( 3ft, ‘ I certainly will 
not tell.’ In this idiom, the 3fT of the genitive must be in¬ 
flected to agree in gender and number with the subject; as, 
e.g., yf ^ ft, ‘ this woman certainly is not going.’ 

In the Ramayan the same idiom occurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted; as, 5) 3 3 ff%, ‘he 

neither has been, nor, brother, is he, nor will he be.’ The 
same idiom occurs in the following, where the emphatic 
particle y or y is added to the infinitive : yy ft3 .... 

t 3ff 3(31? fffif ‘ like these .... none are, nor even 
ever are to be ;’ y?T3 3 | ffo ft33 3Tff, ‘like you, none 
was, nor is, nor even is to be.’ 

i. The inflected infinitive without the postposition is used 
in regimen with certain adjectives; as, yf yft % 

flft, ‘this (maiden) must be worthy to be wedded to 
a Kshatri .’ 

k. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also 
govern the case proper to it as a verb. Of this, the examples 
already given, afford abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used adjectively, and 
is then made to agree with its object in gender and 
number. 

Thus, yft ft 3ft ti\ 33T ti TO ‘ a woman is bound 


Infinitive as 
Adjective. 
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Infinitive for 
Imperative. 


Adjective use 
of Participles. 


to serve her husband ; ’ Jnpft Wt If , * I must 

give this Ktisa grass to the Brahmans,’ where is plural, 
as referring to several bundles of grass; sit Wfift W WV*ft 
to ^ H fwwwt fi, ‘whatever word (fit) to be said (or) 
not (fit) to be said, may have escaped my lips.’ In this case, 
the infinitive preserves unchanged its original sense as a future 
passive participle. 

(3) The infinitive is correctly used for the imperative , 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate ful¬ 
filment of the order, but merely to say that a certain 
thing is to be done. 

Thus, (P. S. Ch. XLVIII.,) Jasoda says to U'dho about to 
go to Krishn, Wf *ft <JW wt STO 1VPCR WTT Wt t*IT, ‘this, 
then, you are to give to dear Shri Krishn and Balram .’ It 
is therefore often used when it is intended to speak deferen¬ 
tially, as in Shakuntala, by the hermit maidens to Raja Bmh- 
yant ; *tft ft* tft (sc. fif), ‘let us see you yet 

again some timeor again, faWTO Wt 1JW Wfl WTO, ‘do 
not forget the first meeting.’ 

Rem. This use of the infinitive for the imperative is derived 
from its original character as the Sanskrit fut. pass, participle. 


The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

*, 

754. The essential distinction between these two par¬ 
ticiples has been already indicated (§ 383*), and will 
receive abundant illustration from the examples in the 
following sections. As there is no difference in their 
use, they are conveniently treated together. 

(1) They are used adjectively with nouns and pro¬ 
nouns, both in the attributive and the predicative con¬ 
struction. In this case the participle ywt or WWT, of 
the substantive verb, duly inflected if necessary, is 
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regularly added to the participle. But when there is 
no danger of ambiguity, this may be omitted. 

a. Examples of the attributive use of these participles are 

as follows: qrpi qit ’ft; nT ‘ the lost confidence 

in me came (back) to your Majesty;’ *TTT ST^TT xftT^T 

wr tpfr^ ftim Tra JWT %, ‘ some evil person has 

cast a dead black snake upon your father’s neck ; ’ Tpr vt 

# 1T^ qft, ‘ a cow already given as alms, you 

gave in alms again.’ 

b. In the following examples these participles are used 
adjectively in the predicative construction: fTR % qqj xpr 
^TITflT %, ‘ a S/iudra, beating them, follows; ’ 

IPT ^ £ Jarasindh also, thus 

speaking (as he went), ran after them; ’ 'll wtlft 
‘ if I escape alive Wl'r! % qft JX W WTWT, ‘ did you 
suppose Arjun to be gone far away? ’. So may be explained 
WT, ‘swollen,’ in the common idiom, Tgqrr W WPTT; as, ^ 
IR Tjren Wff U^TRTT ‘ I am not able to contain my¬ 
self (for joy).’ Similarly, in the Rdmdyan : 

^3T, ‘give me this which I have asked,’ lit., ‘give this to me 
having asked;’ ^ qprfaff ‘that with ten 

million mouths could not be told,’ lit., ‘fall told;’ 

*rq TTW ‘ Ram beheld the king falling at (her) feet.’ 

c. Usually, when the noun qualified takes qft in the singular 
or plural,.a predicative participle remains uninflected, what¬ 
ever he the gender or number of the noun ; thus, 

ST^TTT ‘ seeing them both fighting.’ 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called 
Continuative Compound verbs (§ 442). Thus, e.g., in xgft 

‘ that woman remained singing,’ it is plain that 
the imperfect participle, is simply a predicative adjunct 
of the noun after yft- The same remark applies to 
analogous combinations with the perfect participle; as, e.g , 
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in ff man WTTTT *TT, ‘he was fleeing away,’ where trpTT is 
a predicative adjunct of ff. 

e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, ffaT 
Tpq, where both ffaT and ’fsn are predicative adjuncts; as, 
e.g., *lf trftTT 1 ffaT TOT TITOT * this has come along 
down from the olden time.’ In this, as in the similar phrase, 
ffar TOT TO1T, ffaT represents the action as continuously 
occurring during the time indicated. 

(2) The perfect and imperfect participles are very 
often used absolutely in the inflected masculine form, 
to denote various circumstances of time, manner, etc., 
accompanying the leading verb. 

Examples: ’UTO fa$ TT?n fTf<Tf |, ‘with 

the dawn as his charioteer, (the sun) is about to rise;’ fay 
TO fit fay fay ^y<TT % ‘With head bent, 

again and again looking at the chariot, he bounds along;’ 
f TOtTO ff% ft fr TOT, ‘ the desire which 

came after beholding (you) even before (that) was fulfilled.’ 

a. The so-called ‘ Adverbial participle ’ is but an imperfect 
participle absolute with the emphatic ft. Thus, flyt in tji| 

fl »Tyt 'ft, ‘ thy mother died immediately upon giving 
thee birth.’ The perfect participle is, much more rarely, 
used in the same way; as, ft TO mil, ‘having 

actually seen (her) beauty (description) may succeed; ’ ififar 
TOTO *1 UTf T> ‘ even having gone, he could not bathe.’ Where 
another ft has just preceded, the ft may be omitted from the 
participle; as, fayf IT *Ft?f ft toB, ‘on merely hearing 
a song of separation;’ iff Jjff faifa fTflT lit., ‘this (ser¬ 
pent) is going, having swallowed me,’ i.e., ‘lie is devouring 
me; ’ fim yf 3 I* *TT Tt, ‘ Krisjin remaining with (us), 

what should we fear ? ’. 

b. The perfect participle absolute, fail, of $WT, ‘ to take,’ 
is often equivalent to the English preposition ‘ with;’ as, 
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fl i ym qrfti *T TTT^ft t, ‘ some Brahman, with a book 

under his arm, is coming; ’ or to some English phrase; as, 
^ V»jq Tft, £ stay in charge of my bow and 

arrow.’ 

c. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in 
expressions which denote ‘ time elapsed; ’ as, trNr ^TTTET jnj 

Wt *l^TT, ‘five years ago, he went away;’ ip* 

TTWT fqrf ‘several days having passed, the king 
went again.’ Very idiomatic is the following: <J*T H 

fi*7R ¥U> ‘ how many years has it been since you 

came from (your) country ? ’ 

d. In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, is 

often used for f’ffi; as, ’STCRil Ifo, ‘ this being impossible.’ 
In the following, is redundant: ^ ^ WT*T 

‘in leaving this body;’ fatpri ^ 

‘ having become a widow, let her remain subject to her sons.’ 

e. These participles absolute are even more common in 
poetry than in prose. Thus, ftnm •! 

‘ while I live, I will not serve a rival wife; ’ ^ 

iftpRi 7T\^, ‘ king Pautrik, on his head being cut off, ob¬ 
tained salvation;’ 7rrg *ER T^t, ‘on hearing her 

word, all feared; ’ ?ft... vft > * you are, 

indeed, love to Ram, as it were, incarnate.’ 

/. In archaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often 
used where modern Hindi would have the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple. Thus, vpR xnsff fqTrrorKTb ‘ having gone home, 
they asked their parents;’ ^YTT fqsiT TJT^> ‘ as bow 

the wise, having received knowledge.’ And so Chand, (as 
quoted by Mr. Beames); >$f*T ^1*1, ‘ having 

subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword.’ 


* For the Sanskrit pres. part. loc. absol. of ‘ to be.* Vid. 
Monier-Wiiiiams ’ Sanskrit Grammar , § 840. 
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Rem . It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the 
distinction between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, 
and often it is a matter of little consequence which is used. But the 
distinction appears to be as follows. In the predicative construction the 
participle describes or defines the subject of the verb; in the absolute 
construction it defines after the manner of an adverb, the verb itself. 
Thus, wah rotd hud chald jdtd thd f * he was going along weeping;* but, 
wah rote hue chald jdtd thd t is rather, * he was going along tearfully.* 

ticipiesiti C f!om" 00 The inflected perfect participle is seemingly 
pound Forms? substituted for the root in Intensive Compounds, 
with the effect of throwing a special emphasis on the 
leading verb. This emphasis can scarcely be expressed 
in English otherwise than by an inflection of the voice. 

Examples of this idiom constantly occur in the Shakuntala. 
Thus, ^ mn ^ ‘why art thou leaving this 

vine? ^ ‘in the confidence 

of this omen, I assure (thee). 

Rem. 1. While the perfect participle in this idiom has the form of the 
inflected singular, it may perhaps be doubted whether this is more than 
a coincidence. The form has probably arisen by the elision of nnd 
sandhi of concurrent vowels, from the combination of the emphatic par¬ 
ticle with the uninflected participle; or, possibly, with the root of 
the Intensive form; so that, e.g., is either for ft 

t or If ft 

Rem 2. It will be evident from the above examples that in the so-called 
Statical compound verb (§ 445), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in construction with a finite verb. 

Snbit. use of (4) In the fourth place, both these participles are often 

Participles. 

used gerundially as substantives, both with and without 
the postpositions. 

Examples : ^ 3iT 331 £ lifting the bedstead 

of the sleeper;' ^ 3 % it ‘grief at my departure;’ 

W ‘obey my word;’ * 5 * 3 TO, ‘at the 

time of sunset;’ '31% WT H HWM , ‘what is the use of 
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having asked him ? (g) wft fanff<TT ’Iff ^^TTTTT, 

‘thou art not ashamed of forsaking thy married (wife); ’ (^frj) 

‘the nights are spent in tossing on 
the bed;’ ’fqif flfHl 1HI TR( ‘notwithstanding her aban¬ 
donment.’ 

a. As substantives, these participles are often construed 
with a preposition: as, ifa trrifa fawt OTn; fai$ sfr?qiT, 

‘ leaving such a guest without having shown (him) hospitality;’ 

fep-iT *ffa, ‘without having watered you;’ 

‘ after an enemy has come,’ or ‘ after the advent of an 
enemy.’ 

b. The substantive use of these participles is also common 

in poetry. Thus: 3TR TOT ‘may your merit 

perish, for your speaking thus; ’ fan nni fai3 3ft, 

‘the defects of (our) work remain not in the mind of the 
Lord;’ nPC ipf, ‘this is the fruit of having 

assumed a body.’ So is to be explained a common idiom of 
the imperfect participle with the verb nnsfL ‘to be made;’ 
thus, n 'nTR: ^n, lit., ‘ from the mouth of Bharat 

no reply is made,’ i.c., ‘ Bharat could frame no reply.’ 

Rem. In many cases it is impossible to distinguish this substantive use 
of the participle from the participle absolute. Thus, in the following, 
tnuyui may be explained in either way: rnuyai karai kd tudhd taddgd, 

‘ when dead ’ (or ‘ to a dead man ’) ‘ what avails a lake of nectar ?.’ In 
some instances also the true explanation may be that we have not a 
participle before us, but the verbal noun in a, mentioned § 386, b. 

The Conjunctive Participle. 

755. The chief uses of the Conjunctive participle may 
be classified as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote an action as merely pre- Preliminary 
liminary or introductory to the action of the leading verb. partlciple ' 

a. As thus employed it is very commonly used where 
English would have the copulative conjunction. It is, indeed, 
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always idiomatically preferred to the conjunction, except when 
the two clauses are distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus 
we say, xn^ITWT TOT ‘he goes to school 

and reads,’ because the first verb is merely preliminary to the 
action of the second. But, again, we must use the con¬ 
junction in the following: t, ‘ lie rea d s 

and writes,’ because the two actions are co-ordinate. Other 
examples of the preliminary use of the participle are as 
follows: fit snfrc: ^ fifr, ‘ go and tell him,’ lit., ‘ having 

gone, tell him ; ’ fitf; Tftff IfTf ‘ one would prepare 

food, and give him to eat; ’ if ITT ITTT HT 

tfWPJT fit flfT fUT %, ‘that royal sage, having effected 
the completion of the sacrifice, has departed to Hastindpur ; ’ 
If fif UT IfJYZfR ft ‘ saying this, he vanished.’ 

b. In rendering such English phrases as ‘ go and see,’ ‘ did 

you go and call him,’ where the leading verb is preceded by 
the verb ‘to go,’ Hindi idiom often reverses the English. 
Thus, ‘go and see’ may indeed be rendered usjj but 

also, with a slightly different shade of meaning, ffir 1 srNt, 
lit., ‘ having seen, come; ’ if fit I*TTI WIT, ‘ he has 

gone and called a Brahman/ lit., ‘ has conic, having called 
a Brahman/ 

Rem, In this idiom, the participle formed with the affix i or y , is 
commonly preferred to that with the affix kar or ke, 

•s 

c. It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple, and the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The con¬ 
junctive participle represents the action without any reference to its pro¬ 
gress ; the two participles absolute add each their own characteristic 
idea, denoting the action as in progress or completed. Thus, wah kapre 
pahinke bdhar ayd , is ‘having dressed he came out;’ kapre pahine 
bdhar ayd, is ‘ he came out dressedand kapre pahinte bdhar ayd , 4 he 
came out dressing/ i.e. ‘in the act of dressing/ But English idiom is 
often incapable of expressing the distinction between the conjunctive 
participle and the perfect participle absolute; and, ns remarked, § 754 (2) 
f, in old Hindi, the pci feet participle often takes the place of the 
conjunctive. 
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(2) By a natural transition, the conjunctive participle, 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express 
the came of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples: sfRig?; Ufa ^ WI «TR W, ‘ Bammir, 
greatly fearing, fled away; ’ ytin; «fit ^ 

WT ^TR ijfrtT, ‘seeing the city burning, all the family of 
Yadu cried out with fear.’ 

a. It should be observed, that although the causal relation 
may thus he expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when 
it is intended to give prominence to the causal relation, it is 
expressed by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clause. 
Thus, without such emphasis, we may say, sjf ’Slfa 

HUfaf ft ft SJTTRTj ‘ this man, being very unholy, will 
perish; ’ but if we wish to make the cause more prominent, 
we must say, *jf sit ’UHfcR f *12 ft *rn5RT, ‘since 
this man is very unholy, etc.or, again, *rf ft 

WRiJT fftfa srffl VJfff f ‘ this man will perish, because 
he is very unholy.’ 

(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the 
means by which an action is effected. 

«. This usage is especially common with Thus, 

wsm ^ ^ f* VNTOT fit;, ‘let me 

make my birth fruitful of good by visiting this holy hermitage.’ 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. 

a. This is especially the case with the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple ftfif, etc., of ftWT, ‘to he;’ thus, faff fit 
f^ Wftlf ftftt: ^3, ‘ hearing and seeing him, great and 
mighty sages though they were, they arose ; ’ ft 7?lt 

iff fnit, ‘ being such a brave, do you raise a weapon 
against a woman ? ’. 

(5) It is constantly used to express various circum¬ 
stances accompanying the action of the leading verb. 


Participle of 
Causation. 


Participle of 
Means. 


Concessive 

Participle. 


Circumstantial 

Participle. 
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a. In this modal sense, it may often be best rendered into 

English by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent 
phrase. Examples are as follows: ^ qifT, ‘he 

laughingly said^ ‘listen attentively!’, lit., ‘giving 
attention, hear! ^ ^1T ‘ he spoke up angrily; ’ 

(TJ? % *TfT ‘ you have knowingly committed 

a great wrong.’ 

b. Under this specification may be noted various idiomatic 

uses of etc., conjunctive participle of ‘to do’ or 

‘make.’ Thus, ^ ffsft ^ W *3^% 

‘ those two Brahmans, crying Mine ! Mine ! began to quarrel; ’ 
lai Wt qft *1 3 IT* U* ^ pp f, ‘the soul 
regards itself as one with these ; ’ fft; ^jft g* «I5T *T*ft> 
‘do not regard Hari as a son.’ ^ or is thus often 
added to nouns so as to give them an adverbial force ; as, 
BfTJT <*5T% *f 7ft ^T, ‘ now kindly tell me this.’ Similarly, 
it is added to some pronominals: as, *T7T 1* 

**T<ft $, ‘I am going to tell you in full the affair of the 
night;’ and to numerals, when repeated, as, 3ST 

‘ please count (them) one by one.’ 

c . The conjunctive participle of ‘t° be,’ * s sometimes 
equivalent to ‘ as,’ in such phrases as the following: 

it ^^ITfTT t ftw it xn^TTTT * ff f ft SfKfT t, ‘ as Brahma 
I create, as Vishnu, preserve, as Shiv, destroy.’ With a word 
denoting place,"'it is equivalent to via, ‘ by way of,’ ‘ through 
as, *ft I, ‘the Root of my life has 

gone through just this place.’ 

756. The conjunctive participle is sometimes used 

Participle. as an adjective ; thus, i fft ‘ there is none 

superior to this.’ 

757. Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have 

a ‘prepositional force. Thus, e.g., very often, in com¬ 
bination with *i*t, as, *? fl % ftfT *lii ‘ that 

village is a little beyond this;’ also, fffi, and many 
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other participles: as, gfaT % $$ fZ% %, ‘that 
hamlet is somewhat off the road;’ ^ 

‘ there is no other besides this; ’ fas fas s fr to 
sfa ?}, ‘through whatever country the lord was passing;’ 

Sf STS vfa % ^ Sfat %, ‘ that cow is not given for 

money;’ SS % faSTST f^ST, ‘ he gave him a cupful.’ 

a. The conjunctive participle, qnc or of STST, ‘ to 
make,’ is especially common in this prepositional sense; as, 

TO Sfa ‘deprived of strength ;’ fas ‘ through, or 
by means of, which,’ etc. Very idiomatic is the use of in 
the following: to Ufa TO TO ‘ (there) is one death, 
pertaining to the five elements,’ i.e., ‘ there is one death, of 
the body.’* 

b. The conjunctive participle, fasfa, ‘having met,’ must 
sometimes be rendered ‘ with,’ or ‘ together.’ Thus, iffs WR 
fro% frorfaT, ‘ he caused them to forget both knowledge 
and contemplation; ’ «*faf fa^fa afa, ‘ both went together.’ 

758. Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the Reference of 
4 * Conj. Parti- 

conjunctive participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, ciple. 
or, in the passive construction of the perfect tenses (§ 412), to 
the agent. But sometimes it may refer, instead, to the sub¬ 
ject of discourse. Thus, THlft qft $$ *ffa TOTfaii; 

THI^rr, ‘ the queen, somewhat reflecting and understanding, 
became composed.’ This is especially frequent in poetry; 
as, fays to WST TRtVTj ‘ hearing of the death of (his) 
brother, (his) wrath arose.’ Sometimes the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple refers to the (unnamed) agent of the action of a verb in 
the passive conjugation: thus, TfTfai 3 fTOTWT TOT> ‘thou 
wast cast out by beating;’ *lt, ‘ she 

was, by digging, taken out alive.’ This idiom is often heard 
in the colloquial. 

* The Hindoos believe the body to be composed of the five elements, 
viz., ‘earth/ ‘fire/ ‘ air/ ‘ether/ and ‘water;* and suppose death to con¬ 
sist in the dissolution of these elements. 
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Diff. Forms of 
Conj. Parti¬ 
ciple. 


Construction 
of Noun of 
Agency. 


759. There is no difference in meaning between the different forms of 
the conjunctive participle. The forms in kar and he are the most modern, 
and are preferably employed in modern High Hindi. But in a long 
succession of participles, where the repetition would be disagreeable, the 
root-form is often preferred. When two participles of similar meaning 
follow each other with no word intervening, kar or ke can be used only 
after the last: as, jam bttjh kar , ‘knowing;’ sock samajh kar , ‘reflecting 
and understanding;’ kliu pi kar y ‘eating and drinking.’ So also when 
the participle immediately precedes the leading verb, as in certain quasi 
compounds, $ 4.‘11, the root-form is usually employed : ns, wall nth dlu'tyd , 
‘ he arose and ran Kashi ho dyd hai , ‘ he has come by way of Benares.’ 

760. By means of a series of conjunctive participles, 

a sentence may be idiomatically sustained to a great length, 
without any danger of obscurity; thus, i 'TTO 

mm ** mw pttt mmm mm 3 it mm w* it mm 

Wmj lOWra mtm W»i, c rising thence, going to 

Ugrasen, and telling all the news, taking leave of him and 
going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplies for the marriage procession.’ 

The Noun of Agency. 

761. With the verbal Noun of Agency in or 
fTTT, the object of the action is most frequently put 
in the genitive, hut occasionally it is mado in the 
accusative, with or without it- 

Examples: grpfl skt ‘ the doer of such 

a deed; ’ qpft qrr rnT*njTTT> ‘ the Saviour of sinners; ’ 
Jfa ‘ one who exercises love; ’ Wt it 

‘ a troubler of the people; ’ %,‘ he is a singer 

of hymns;’ ‘who is there that will 

hinder me? 3 it mm if^mm it t, 6 this word 

is encouraging to my heart.’ 

Rem, Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the third, 
fourth, and fifth above given, the noun is to be regarded as an accusative. 
They say that there is samdsa , 4 union,’ of the noun and verb; so that 
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the object of the verbal action and the noun of agency, are to be regarded 
as forming a genitively dependent compound. But this explanation will 
evidently not apply to the last three illustrations. 

b. In many instances the Noun of Agency is a compendious 
idiomatic equivalent of some English phrase, as in the 
following : WtJT gn ^ ft, * who are you, 

to be ordering me to go 

762- As the predicate of a sentence after the sub- ^“ c ° f ttsFllt 
stantive verb, the Noun of Agency is often nearly Partici P lfl - 
equivalent to a future participle. Thus, % 

%, ‘ho is about to go from here.’ So also in 
other constructions; as, twr % stfansit 

lit Win ^ T? ‘Father Kanva is giving orders to 
those who are to go to IlastindpurJ 

Of the Tenses. 

763. As already shown (§§ 395 , 396 ), the tenses of Tenses ciassi- 
the Hindi verb are properly distributed under three 

heads, as follows: (1) the tenses denoting future action; 

(2) those denoting action as imperfect or incomplete ; 

( 3 ) those denoting action as perfect or completed. For 
a brief statement of the distinction between the several 
tenses of each group, the student may refer to §§ 397 - 
408. Tho statements made in those paragraphs, it is 
believed, will be justified by the illustrations of tho 
use of the several tenses which will be found in the 
following sections. We begin with the tenses of the 
future. 

The Contingent Future. 

764. The Contingent future, in modem High Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. 

We may specify the following cases. 
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MPotentui* (1) ^ is used, in simple sentences, to express a 
possibility. 

Thus, fit, ‘some one may say;’ ff ffff fafylt 
‘ with you I could drop from a mountain.’ 

^Conditional (^) ^ may thus express liberty or permission. 

Clauses. Thus, ui’tJT ft ft ff *ty srfa, ‘if permission be given, 

then we may go home;’ *ny ft TT^, ‘ I might, indeed, kill 
(her);’ and in questions, as, jj srtft, ‘may I go?’; f^f fft 
‘may we remain here?’. 

(3) It is used in the protasis of conditional clauses, 
when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. Also, similarly, it is 
employed in the apodosis of conditional clauses, when¬ 
ever the conclusion is only affirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the protasis, we have, ait g* *tim ty t*at ft 
far twt f fifft, ‘if you once see her, then you will not 
again say such a (thing);’ and, in both protasis and apodosis, 
fft at ffTf ay ft"^, ‘ (if) a husband be found (who is) 
her equal, then we may give (her).’ 

(4) Similarly, the contingent future is required in 
relative clauses implying a condition, when the condition 
is merely supposed to exist. 

•s 

Thus, aw aaa anrc ffa ^t ay ‘whoever, 

abandoning deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords 
of the earth (i.e., Brahmans).’ 

formal Fut ' (®) H ence ) again, it is used (a) in all final clauses 

ciauseB. denoting purpose , and (b) in all clauses denoting result, 
when that result is regarded not as a reality, hut merely 
a future possibility. 

Thus, under (a), ff Ttf Ot Ml ff % ff fat fa... 
ft* *T ifaT fy ft *Tt, ‘I have mentioned this thing that 
... his doubt may be removed ;’ and, under ( b ), 
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fa gH *r tffa ‘make me so powerful that no 
one may be able to overcome meqqptf qpft fair % q? 

TTHfl far fa%> ‘ contrive some plan by which I may again 
meet that royal sage.’ 

(G) It is thus sometimes used in other cases to express 
au intent inn. 

Examples: sft % % »f flfa iff ^IR l( JR 

‘if I be not united with you to-day, then 1 will burn myself to 
death;’ wt ?H fft fit fFfTT ffaiT T?» ‘ if I am beaten, 
then I will remain with you as a slavejj q«n Ufa, ‘why 
should I kill thee ? ’. 

(7) It must be used in all interrogative phrases re- upnting. Put. 
lating to the future, which imply uncertaint// or perplexity, tainty. 

Thus, qq ^ <£t faq ^*f ?, ‘to whom shall we give 

this girl?’; fq ^*rt qiY ‘ what shall we do?’. 

(8) It must he used to denote a future action or event, 
when the time of its occurrence or continuance is re¬ 
garded as indefinite. 

Examples: SR q? Rwr % fa^ ft? q^ TR 

‘whenever this banner shall fall of itself, then come to me;’ 

SR ?q qqrn? <R ?t, ‘ when we call, then answer (us);’ 

3R 7R q q?T T*, ‘ so long as I remain here.’ 

(9) It is used to express a wish. Conting. Fut. 

v ' 1 as Optative. 

Examples: faqf f?q IT qiq VW ^f q qq qfa, ‘may 1 
not some day forget my own self; ’ qTT3 q fa 7 ? qifa qfa 
xftTTj ‘ may I obtain their fearful fate ; ’ qff? ‘ may 

Saukar (i.e., Shiv) give me/ 

(10) It is thus sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, 
as a mild imperative. 

Examples: q ?ITTT! HTf ‘ do not thou touch 
our feet;’ iff qfi qjq^ faq fq q i ^f, ‘do not deceive me, 
beloved! 


32 
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^Comparison (H) H use( l in comparisons , denoting that with 
which the comparison is made, not as an objective 
reality, but merely as a supposed case. 

Examples: sit ^ if i?t 3% lift 

^ ‘the wrath of Baldev swelled, as will swell the 

tide of the sea at full moon;’ zff ify <3T1T fl ^TcPI 

‘ he split him, as one might split a tooth-stick.’ 

Concessive^ (12) It may express a concession. 

Examples: ijfa % farRT 312 WR, ‘ however much 

ill-treatment a woman may experience from her husband; 5 
lift «T flit ®1 117? ^ifT3i, ‘ (though) 1 be not a poet, nor be 
called clever. 5 

Continp. Fut. ( 13 ) ft [ s employed to express propriety or duty ; and 

Duty, etc. after clauses expressing ‘ fitness,’ ‘ unfitness,’ etc. 

Examples: ftp; <3* 1? jft ‘again, it should 

show him this also; 5 sift ifal % Ilf, ‘ when 

(i.c., how) is it befitting you that you should live in the 
wilderness? 5 . 

fn°Empsis Fut ’ (14) The 3rd singular of this tense in a few verbs is 
used by itself elliptically. 

This usage is especially common with WHIT and WRIT; 
thus, 11 l' WR ifl % ‘ in your mind (who) knows 

what thought (there is) ? ’. The full phrase here would be 
^IT 1T%> ‘what can one know,’ constantly used in the 
colloquial. Sometimes the 2nd plural of it? 1T is used in 
the same way; as, ir IHjf it ^t, ‘now come what may, 5 
lit., ‘ now (what) you may wish let that be. 5 

765. It is importnnt to observe that the accurate discrimination which 
has appropriated the contingent future almost exclusively to the indi¬ 
cation of contingent futuritiun, belongs only to the most modern develop¬ 
ment of the language. In old Hindi, ns, e.g., in the Rdmdyan , the forms 
denote not only contingency, but also the certain futurition of an action, 
and even, ns previously remarked, an action in the present. The pro- 
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verbs of the language afford abundant illustration of the use of this tense 
in its original character (§ 601) as a present. Thus, e.g., Mth ko hath 
pahchane , ‘the hand knows the hand/ Other illustrations from High 
Hindi will be found in the section on the syntax of the present imperfect. 

The Imperative. 

766 . The Imperative needs little illustration. We 
may observe, 

(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in com¬ 
mand and prohibition. 

N.B. The future cannot be substituted for the imperative. ‘Thou 
shalt not steal, 1 in Hindi is tu chart na kar\ chori na karegd, would be, 

‘ wilt not steal/ 

(2) In prohibition, or may often be indifferently Use of Nega- 

x 7 ' ' tive with lm- 

used. But when the phrase consists only of the impera- perative. 
tive and the negative, is preferred to ^; thus, 
wnft, ‘do not go;’ ‘please do not run.’ 

wff, as containing the present of the substantive verb 
(§ 472), cannot be used with the imperative. 

(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the 

imperative is determined by the pronominal form which 
is used, or by the degree of respect which it is desired to 
express. The ordinary form of command to an inferior 
is the 2nd person plural; as, ^ Ttit, 

‘Charioteer! stop the horses!’. The sing, often indi¬ 
cates contempt. 

(4) To the 1st and 3rd persons of the imperative are Hortative im- 

' J perative. 

to be assigned all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English ‘ let,’ 
means ‘ to allow’ or ‘to permit,’ not the imperative, but the 
permissive compound must be used. Thus, ‘ let us go,’ in the 
hortatory sense, is sfa (or WRt); but if it mean, ‘ permit 
us to go,’ we must render the phrase, fJT it 3TTC ^t- 
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b. Further examples of the use of the imperative are as 
follows: ugj, ‘ask (thou) Shakuntald also;’ 

TTt ^TT^ft Mltl, ‘ do you then destroy the Yadavs ;’ 

‘let us too sit down^ 1 ‘let us 

now pluck a few more;’ ^ *|Vf ^ ‘ let me re¬ 

move the sorrow of thy heart.’ Poetic examples are: xrr^oR 
f*PTTflj ‘make your abode in the fire 
HHTSI, ‘know, (that it was) in virtue of good associa¬ 
tion TTrff TfT) 3 TOT, ‘ sow thou for him flowers.’ 

The Respectful Forms of the Imperative. 
u» of the 767. Of the two Respectful or Precative forms of the 

Free. Forms. . . . 

Imperative, in *ff and 3, the latter is the more respect¬ 
ful. The form in *ft is properly used only to equals and 
inferiors; that in to equals and superiors, but never 
to inferiors. The less frequent form in ifar does not 
differ from that in 

Thus, in the Prem Sdgar, Satrajit says to his wife, H fqw 
‘ do not mention (it) before any one and 
Krishna to his companions, f^T TTWi ‘re¬ 

main here for ten days;’ and the Sun-god to Satrajit, jtj 

‘ regard this (person) as equal to me.’ But 
the cowherds say to Krishna, yST *IPI >ft 

‘infb this great (and) dreadful cave neither let your 
honor enter;’ again, to Krishna, ^ 

‘regarding me as your servant, be pleased to have mercy;’ 

‘ (by) raising such questions in your 
heart, cherish no doubt.’ Yet, in the Shakuntald, Shakuntald 
uses the form in * to her foster-father, Kanva ; thus, fqTfT 
TS W it $7) swre fafrot, ‘ Father, please count this 
vine as my very self.’ 

a. In the following, the respectful form is used in the 1st 
plural, in a hortative sense: qifq cjjft WK ‘let us’ 

(or ‘ me ’) ‘ see the monkey, of what place he is.’ 
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768. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, Similar Forms 
are often used, especially in poetry, for the contingent future, Tenses. 

and even for the present. Thus, wt *PC iff ^ 

% Tgfei}, ‘ if one die, then he is released from the sorrow of 
the world;’ TPW VJTT*n, ‘(though) one bring 

up a crow with extreme affectionSTTCTI 
‘though you should go even without having been called, there 
is no apprehension.’ In the following, the % form is used in the 
1st singular of the contingent future; as, ^ mqx % 

fa wi ^ % 9TR wnn ‘ I have come here 

for this (purpose) that I may take away my brothers, and 

give (them) to (my) mother.’ 

a. In the following, the form in ij?n is used for the abso¬ 
lute future; 9|^ qftfaw zvft »TT»l ‘when your 

honor shall please to be angry, then at once they will flee 
away.’ 

769. The explanation of the use of these forms in ya, ye, etc., in these 

various tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix 
jja, which in Prakrit appears not only iu the imperative, but was also 

added to the root to form a present and future.* It is not therefore 

correct to say, as many do, that these respectful forms of the imperative 
and absolute future are used for the present and future. They Bre true 
present and future forms, which happen to have the same form with the 
respectful or precative imperative. 


770. In many cases, again, these forms in and to Passive Forms 

* * like Precative* 

must be interpreted as the remainder of the old Prakrit passive 
conjugation formed with the suffix ijja (§ 610), now almost 
obsolete. Thus, in particular, I would interpret the common 
idiom with expressive of ‘duty’ or ‘ obligation; ’ as, 

Here 3n*Tt (sometimes 9fT*n), is evi¬ 
dently the nominative to and we may render, lit., 

‘ with respect to us, to go there is ’ (or ‘ should be ’) ‘ desired;’ 
thus, 7nifa*raTfa!if *1T VRJIPr »» ffaT ‘one should 


Vid. §§ 602, 605. 
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not be disrespectful to those who dwell in the sacred grove.’ 
In the following examples also, these forms in should be 
explained as passives: n stTfaf) qrffV fasTT, lit., ‘it is 
not known how this (man) lived 

‘among women of the human race, where 
could so much brilliancy (sc. of beauty) be found ? farcpr Tgt* 
W $ fail ^Tff*i ft*I ‘ we have already plucked 
as many flowers as are desired for worship;’ 

Wff^t sit ^fT, ‘that is reaped which is sown, that is re¬ 
ceived which was given;’ gv ’W^fTTTT VC*I 

‘ ambrosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised 
by Death.’ 

a. is combined with the past tense of the substantive 

verb when referring to past time; thus, tjft 

7ft - ‘for this beautiful body of thine, 

there ought to have been rich clothes and jewels.’ 

The Absolute Future. 

Future of Cer- 771. As remarked in § 396, in the absolute future 
taiDty ' a future action or state of being is either (1) affirmed, or 
(2) assumed as a certainty . 

Examples^ (1) %IT V ^ iff *T fa%JIT, ‘such 
a husband (and) house will not be found elsewhere;’ ?| fret 
‘ I will come to-morrow; ’ *1* y V Tff JTlftlff, ‘ I will 
kill this (snake) immediately ; ’ fbTITW, ‘ y ou > 

(my) father, will thoroughly repent (of this);’ ftjt 

‘ you will cause a laugh, going to a strange city; ’ 
VI ‘ now how shall we live ?; ’ «pi VVl rift 

fTTlt Vfip|> ‘where you go, there I will go.’ (2) VI!I 
^r^5i Tfr ^t»i ^5j, ‘if we shall give (her) to Krishna, then 
people will say—;’ § W VI »l Tiff*! 7Tt VlfitfS ‘if 
these bards shall now receive nothing, then they will give (us) 
a bad name.’ 
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772. The future of the substantive verb is often very Presumptive 

" Future. 

idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to 
denote what is presumed to be true. 

Thus, faeTT 1 ‘to (our) 

father Kanva, these are doubtless dearer than even thou 
(art).'* In this, as in other similar cases, this future may 
often be idiomatically rendered by ‘must;’ as, 

31X ft*TTj ‘the heart of that saint must be very 
hard.’ 

a. The future 3rd singular, ftJTT, is thus often used alone, 

in answers, as equivalent to the adverb ‘ probably.’ Thus, ^qx 
Iff *nnt uyT^rr I? fr^rr, ‘Is this town very old? 

Probably.’ 

b. Very rarely, the absolute future is used in this sense for 

the presumptive perfect, as in the following, where we should 
have expected fftT; *TT fTrT * fTOT, ‘ my 

memory must have been in a great bewilderment.’ 

773. Occasionally, in the Rdmdyan, the future in Optative 

etc., has an optative sense. Thus, yjrXXT fast? ftjTEJT'O, 

‘may you ever be dear to (your) husband;’ % XTJ xr; 

^HlT> ‘may (the prince of Raghu) be gracious to 
a wretch like me.’ 

Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 

774. The characteristic common to all the tenses of 
the Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, 
under various modifications of mode and time, as un¬ 
finished or incomplete. We consider, first, 

The Indefinite Imperfect. 

775 . This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete 
action, without necessary reference to any time. It may ■ 


* Compare the German idiom : sie werden eben theurer sein . 
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therefore refer to the past, present, or future. It is 
moreover employed both in an indicative and a contingent 
sense. 

! f p f (1) ^ i s frequently used to denote an action in past 

tition. time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples: *n qmt TTT?1 W 5TT^ ^ sft fa«TT n 

‘ whenever they would find an opportunity, they would never 
let him go without having insulted him;’ % THf HT 

^ n nfafT, ‘ no one in his whole kingdom would sleep 

<K 

hungry.’ 

indef. imperf. (2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 

denoting a , v 7 . inn* 

Single Act. in past time, in such sentences as the following :— 

^ wt nron ^ nt f nrft ^ni % wrm,‘ what 

was Arjun's power that he should carry oft"our sister?’. 

imfof. imperf. (3) It is sometimes apparently, though very rarely, 
used to denote an action incomplete at the present time. 

Item. But in such cases it will very commonly be found that 
the time is determined as present, by an auxiliary verb, or by 
some word in the context. Thus, ntf Jf 

‘ immediately on seeing (you), she conies and sits in 

your lap.’ 

a. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no 
special stress is laid upon the time; as, 33 $ ^ niff ft 
‘ nothing can be (done) by me.’ This usage is es¬ 
pecially common in the Rumdyan, where the auxiliary is 
rare; thus, n? fafa ‘in many a way, 

Janaki laments/ 

Re.n . It should he noted that in many negative phrases where this 
tense is apparently used for the present imperfect, the auxiliary is really 
present in the negative, nfY, which is compounded of if with the archaic 
3rd sing, present, ufjj, of the substantive verb 


* See Table xviii., Cols. 9, 10. 
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‘nothing can be (done) by me;’ 5^ 1TT*l<n ^tH; 
l^ftil, ‘ I know not what answer you will give.’ In such constructions 
the usual auxiliary is commonly omitted, and when used, as it is rarely, it 
is in fact redundant. 

(4) It is often used in statements of general application, 

in which no limitation to any time is intended. statements. 

Examples: f^T ^ WtHT *I$f Tffift, ‘without 

the moon, the night has no beauty; ’ tf|%TT 
‘ that which is to be is never hindered; ’ ?nfti 5fT»i7n 
< the nature of this (person) no one knows.’ 

a. In these eases, however, it will be found that in most 
instances the tense is connected with the negative which 
really contains the substantive verb. 

(5) It is used very commonly in the protasis, and ago- 
dosis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers Clauses, 
to past time, and in th c protasis denotes the non-fulfilment 

of the condition; in the apodosis, it states what would 
have been, had the condition been fulfilled. 

Examples: ^ fl 'TO WT Wfa Wfa ft eft % ^ 

gtjyg W^rlj, ‘bad I known even his name and village, then 
I would have devised some plan;’ *|ff eft T£3i wtcTT 
‘else, not even one would have remained alive.’ 

a. It is also employed in simple sentences implying a con¬ 
dition ; as,^f qgt sj *ffa?ft) ‘why should I not water this?’ 

(6) It is used to express a wish which cannot be Mef. imperf. 

v / . . in Wishes. 

realized. In these cases, the optative clause is to be 
regarded as the protasis of a conditional sentence of 
which the apodosis is unexpressed. 

Thus, ^rfWrl W fffi, ‘if Kanva were by 

chance at home to-day!’ sc. e.g. ‘then how good it would 
be!’ In this instance,* Shakuntala herself, in reply to 


* Shakuntala, Act i. p. 10. 
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Anasuya’s wish, supplies the apodosis, qgj ftHl, ‘what 
then (if he were) ? ’ 

776. It is not to be supposed that in this sense of a past conditional, 
this tense is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which 
have an indicative sense. The actual existence of an inflected past con¬ 
ditional, derived from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, 
suggests the opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the one, 
indicative, consisting merely of the imperfect participle; the other, a 
contingent, being an inflected derivative from the imperfect participle; 
which two tenses, through the processes of phonetic decay, have been 
reduced in modern High Hindi to one identical form. 

Contingent* 81 ?77. The inflected past contingent of the Ramaydn and 
other eastern dialects has already been noted (§ 548). One 
or two illustrations will illustrate its perfect identity in 
meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the contingent 
construction. 7ft fiffl IfTCT TpfTT, (I 

have become old, else I would render you some assistance;’ 

Tfw ftfiTT 7T*iait aff ‘if I had 

known of this bereavement of my brother in the wilderness, 
I would not have obeyed that word of (my) father;’ *nfaa 

-H *faff f ^Itf, ‘else, I would have taken away 

Sitd by force.’ 

The Present Imperfect. 

ofpiiy* This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, 

Behg n ° r an ac ^ on progress, or a state as existing at the 

# present time. 

Examples: gjf TTWt ^ W ^t ^TfB ft, ‘you desire 
the hermit’s daughter;’ a T^TTT f, ‘why dost thou 
feai- ?’; jftfa aifa fff faa^T, ‘they mock me.’ 

o/uepetuion a ‘ ■^■ ence ^ a ^ so denotes habitual or repeated action 
continued up to the present time. 

^ Examples: $ . . .. *ft nflflh 71ft ft WJ* WWl 

f, ‘ where these two go, there they stir up mischief;’ fa^T- 
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*TT 5Tf nft ftw Htfa % ‘ in wiiat way the 

Feds extol the formless Brahm ; ’ apta fir 

‘ whom, 0 deity, you invoke night and day.’ 

b. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express P rp9 - imp*rf. 
general truths, but commonly with special application to Truths, 
the present time. 

Examples: flit . .. AiTflT | St... UTimfcT AHTT 

‘ the man who performs a pilgrimage, obtains supreme 
felicity;’ flit frfU fWT | ft<TT ‘what is written in 
fate, that very (thing) comes to pass.’ 

c. Hence this tense is used in comparisons, when that 
with which the comparison is made, is represented as a 
common occurrence. Thus, Af UTV) W ’SHAITA % Aft% 

\ in; fin; nil, ‘all those fruits fell on the 

ground, as falls the hail from heaven;’ %% ATfll AtT ?(Ar ilf 
nymiy fAtACT^ ft^T f, ‘as the heat of the sun, causing 
it to rain, becomes a source of pleasure.’ 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future, to £ h ^' minent 
denote that future as imminent. 

Examples: ^ appr It flTTAT W, ‘ I am going into the cave;’ 

If (J?l AUft HTTAT ‘ 1 wil1 kil1 thee immediately;’ 

nit ATT^ , ‘ I {plur. for sing.) also am going to my 
work.’ This idiom represents a future action, as it were, 
already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, Tfrast Action 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present, when 

the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples: *TA ATA^ f ATfilfl AilPIT ATA^f, ‘ the drums 
are beating, the bards are singing their war-songs.’ This is 
especially the case with the idiomatic phrases, ^ARTT % 
etc.; as, wr | fa atit AtT faAfat ’AHA^i wnt, 

‘what does U'sha see, but that on every side the lightning 
has begun to flash.’ 
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b. When an action begun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples: faro f^l % Ufaft f^T t 'Sf ^3 

‘ from the very day I asked (it), I have suffered pain;’ ^ 
t #, ‘ for some days past I am noticing, etc.’ 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action 
has been just interrupted , and is therefore really an action 
unfinished in the present. 

Thus, in the Prem Sugar, Shatdhanvd's speech is inter¬ 
rupted by Akrur, who replies, H TfT | Wt % t[tft 
qSjpn f, ‘thou art a great, fool, to say (lit., who sayest) such 
a thing to me.’ Similarly we may explain Akriids words to 
Shatdhanvd ; 35JT WJf Tiff *nfa ntf<T ‘ are we in- 

©v 

quiring thy caste (and) rank ? \ 

Use of In- 779. The use of the inflected present corresponds with that 

fleeted Present. , 

ot the analytic present as above explained, but is even more 
freely used to denote action imperfect in either past, present, 
or future time. In illustration, wc add to the examples 
of this tense previously given (§§ 490, 506, «, 545), the 
following. 

(1) Examples of the actual present : if 3fT«f *1? HWETT PiW 
fapsTTOT fai^ ^PrfaiJT, ‘ I know not to what 

fortunate man Vidhata will consign this unsmelt flower;* 
iraft ifllx nrfb ‘ i can kill thy enemy, even 

(though he be) immortal%ff ^BTTTVir tliT <p ‘whom 
are you worshipping ? what do you wish ?(2) of the habitual 
present: 3TTO irePT fa^J W^fa *T HTfl, ‘without whose 
worship, passion departs not; ’ ^71 TProfa ‘ the good 

ever extol that man; ‘ this one plays 

the flute, the other, the horn;’ (3) of the imminent present: 

fairer 3TO, ‘ I Will set forth the spotless fame of 
the chief of Raghu ; ’ (4) of the historical present: 

yrjtMft, ‘seeing Shiv, the divine Triad smile;’ 
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fqipmn, ‘ having gone home, they ask their 

parents.’ 

a. Very often in the inflected present the habitual and 
historical sense are combined. Thus, 

‘one would wash (his) face, another would feed (him) 
fiT *TRT ^5 ‘she would often sing his praise.’ 

b. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive 
imperfect (§ 788 ): srfffij ¥H3| TT*ff «Ttt, lit., ‘he is 
probably thinking (thus), having killed llum with his younger 
brother (I will rule); ’ where modern High Hindi would have 

for .* 

c. In the following, the same form occurs twice in the same 
line, once as an absolute future, once as a present: 

fapf ‘ who shall see, do sec, or have seen.'* 

780. Similar also is the use of the inflected present with 

etc., (§§ 490, a, 506), which occurs not infrequently in the Prem 
Sugar. Thus, H fit »TfV SIKrtt ‘ you do »«t 

know me, (but) I recognize you;’ TjoR «T 7|f 

¥T%^, ‘one sorrow pierces me now and then;’ 7tff efi^f «t 

'gqjpj jRxfff ‘they excite some violent act or other.’ 

The Past Imperfect. 

781. This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an Past imperf. 

* \ v ' . of Past Action 

action as in progress at a certain definite past time. Continuing. 

Examples : % sft W qffTT ^T, ‘ I was reading 

with Shri Mahddev ; ’ ft*. <fft ‘ in every place 

drums were beating;’ ff| qjVt ft, ‘a woman was 

crying.’ 

(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote an Past imperf. 

. . . ... „ of Past 

action as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of Repetition, 
past time. 


* Rdniuyan , Ay. K. 
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Examples: f%RT mT, « mfil $ fft % TTOT ^ffa faST^'t; 

f!T ‘ into whatever city they were entering, 

the king of that place would with extreme courtesy escort 
them (on their way)fw?t% W W ^ $ ffi * 
WfflT ^TT, { of all the weapons and missiles they were hurling, 
not even one would hit.’ 

The Contingent Imperfect. 

Usage of Con- 782. This tense denotes the action of a verb as in 

ting, lmperf. 

progress, not actually, but possibly and contingently. 

Thus, fififaw *PI JT fifWT iff, ‘perchance some one 
may be saying in his mind;’ faf * ffytjjt 3i ft, 

‘in which herds of deer may be grazing.’ 

a. It is used in comparisons , when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed 
case. 

Examples: tffaf fa fiTSf ^f vfa *T?j 

ffa, ‘ the three walked as though the three Times (i.e., Past, 
Present, Future) were walking incarnateft yff 
*tt fa §1% fa it, ‘ there was a continuous sound as if 

it were thundering.’ 

- The Presumptive Imperfect . 

Usage of Pro- 733 , This tense differs from the preceding, much as 

8umptive 1 07 

lmperf. the absolute future differs from the contingent future; 

i.e., whereas the contingent imperfect represents the 
action of the verb as possibly in progress, the pre¬ 
sumptive imperfect represents it as probably in progress 
(§ 407). The absolute future of the auxiliary, however, 
never denotes the action as an objective reality, but 
only as assumed to be so. 

Thus, f fJTTT *TTft fiTf ifa, ‘they will be (i.e., are 
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probably) thinking of me;’ 7 ^ *$t?mft fftft, 

‘ Gautami will be anxious for thee.’ 

The Past Contingent Imperfect. 

784. This extremely rare tense represents an action pse of Pa8t 

J 1 Conting. 

as conditionally assumed to have been in progress at a imperfect, 
certain past time; but invariably implies the negation 
of the condition. 

A single example will suffice; 3tt 3iTW ITOWr «KT*T 

had you at that time been 
doing your work, you would not have got a beating.’ 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 

785. The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been 
already given (§ 412), and need not be repeated hero. 

The following examples will abundantly illustrate those 
rules. 

(1) The following are examples of th e passive construction, Passive Con- 
in which the verb agrees with the object of the action, in I’erf'^Tcnses. 
gender and number: ^ fw *TT, £ Nand 

and Jasodd had performed a heavy penance,’ lit., ‘ by Nan.d- 
Jasodd heavy penance was performed;’ 3ft STOT it 
«T3fT$;, ‘ Shri Krishn played the pipe; ’ ^ ^ STipr 
fsrtmi, ‘he fed a thousand Brahmans;’ *1 Tfwqt 

‘ Jasodd sent for ropes.’ 

a. In the case of pronouns, the gender of the verb is of 
course determined by that of the noun to which the pronoun 
may refer. Thus, fJ? % WT fw, ‘what is this we have 
done ?’ (sc. ^Ttt); and Sitd says,* 3TOTTV ^ I*n*ft, 

‘ for what fault, (my) lord, am I deserted ? 9 . 


Rdmdyan , Sund. K. 
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Impers. Con¬ 
struction of 
Pert'. Tenses. 


Active Con¬ 
struction of 
Perf. Tenses. 


Inflected 

Perfect. 


h. The verb *rn;?JT, when used with the instrument, 
idiomatically agrees, not with the object struck, but with the 
instrument of striking, and the object is put in the genitive. 
Thus, TO % (1WT TrrO» ‘ he struck me with a sword;’ 
TO ^ TO t|iT TOTf *TTTT> ‘ be boxed him ’ (i.c., ‘struck him 
with the palm of the hand ’). 

(2) The following are examples of the impersonal con¬ 
struction, in which the verb is always put in the masculine 
singular, without reference to the gender or number of 
either subject or object of the action: tnj ^ 
fTOTO f^JT, ‘ the lord caused Jardsandh to be released 
TO % V ^ f^T, •' Kaus shut 

up Basudev and Devalri in one room ; ’ % TO 

‘ I saw that cow;’ to % wft ^ ‘be 

called his daughters.’ 

a. The pronominal accusative plurals in tj, like those with 
whatever their gender may be, require the verb to be in 
the impersonal construction, in the masculine singular. 
Thus, to ?! V s ? T’iT, ‘ he has kept these;’ TO % TO[ qTO 
‘ he caught and bound them.’ 

786. As remarked before, the perfect of transitive verbs 
is often construed actively in the Rdmdt/an. To the 
examples given in § 555, the following may be added: 

have you seen the gracious prince of 

Raghu ?’. 

a. The inflected perfect of the Rdmdi/an, whether of 
intransitive or transitive verbs, is always used in the active 
construction. Besides the examples given in § 557, the 
following may be noted: TOTO 3iTf * tftfL ‘why 

didst thou not kill me at my birth?’; TOM T fl 

‘they (i.e., the monkeys) said, Begin the destruction 
tfK TO^sn, ‘ you have carried off Situ, the 

mother of the world.’ So in the modern colloquial about 
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Allahabad, people say, trt suffn, = H.H. <pf if WI l^T, 
‘ What did you say ? ’, ete., etc. 

b. So also the perfect in ?! or MT (§ 560, b) is most commonly 
used actively. But this termination is chiefly used in 
verbs which are causals in form, but neuter in sense. Thus, 
‘joy swelled in his breast;’ efifq 
‘all the monkeys fled;’ HTfW’ST nfaf!T*!Tj ‘afterward 
lie repented.’ 


The Indefinite Perfect. 


787. The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an Aoristic indef. 

. . Perfect. 

action as completed, without reference to any dehnite 
time. It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist. 


Examples : ^TfT ‘ he said this thing;’ 

^ fa¥t % WT^Tj ‘ no one discovered this secret; ’ mre 
‘ she became free from fear ;’ ^ 

WTW! 3(Tf?!) ‘various sorts of trees ever bent with flowers 
and fruits.’ 


(2) It may he used for the present perfect. Avhen the indef. Perf. 

. . . , „ for Present. 

time is evident from the context. 


Example: ^l?r! f^«T sftfi ‘ you have escaped 

alive for many a day.’ 


(3) Under similar conditions it is also used, where indef. Perf. 
English idiom would demand the pluperfect. r 1 uperlixt ' 


Examples: fatff if ?! 5fT?fT fa ?? faWT *1*1. ‘ no one 

knew whither he had gone^ HZ 

‘ when much of the army of the demons had been 
destroyed.’ 


(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the indef. imperf. 
present , in general statements, when these are referred statement*, 
to as a matter of past experience. 

Examples: fa* % WIT W WT fw f<W 

33 
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if ftRJT, ‘whoever, coming into the world, takes 

not (lit., did not take) your name, that person, leaving am¬ 
brosia, drinks (lit., drank) poison. 9 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must some¬ 
times be rendered by the present in English: thus, i| 
it info* It ‘ now I too see the marks of a sacred 

grove;’ H *T*rt ftRf IT f*fWRt, ‘measuring (you) in (my) 
mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans).’ This usage is 
especially common with Tf¥T, even in High Hindi; as, w 
it ^ T$t, ‘ now not so much as a fly remains 

here.’ 

in°J3 rama iperi ‘ ^ Idiomatically, it is often used in the drama in an¬ 
nouncing the coming and going of the characters, where 
English idiom requires the present. Thus, ynft ¥11 
HIH, ‘two musicians come singing. 9 This is common in the 
Shakuntala; but other writers, again, use the present in such 
cases. 

I^perf. (5) It is often used colloquially for the future, to express 
prompt and ready action. One gives the order to a servant, 
WHTt, ‘Bring water, 9 and he answers, WRIT, lit*, 
‘ Brought; 9 meaning, ‘ it shall be brought instantly. 9 So in 
the Shakuntala, Mddhavya, going to fulfil the king’s com¬ 
mand, says, f^n, ‘the message (is) given.’ 

Use of Perfect 788. In the Rdmayan and other archaic poetry, one tense 

m Rdmdyan. cons ^ ant ]y discharges all the functions of the different com¬ 
pound perfect tenses of modern prose Hindi. Thus,wrft * • * • 
WTt ffWTWW JlfT, ‘ Satl has gone and been born in the 
house of Himachal .’ Other illustrations will be found in 
§§ 551, 558. 

The Present Perfect. 

789. The Present Perfect represents the action of a 
verb as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples: fW % ‘ I have come to 
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ask just this of you;’ 3R % *5} % *»T ‘since 

I have heard your honour’s namefqflT *1^ 

■^511, ‘ (whom) your father has kept shut up.’ 

a. It is thus often used where English idiom would PreB ' Pcrf - for 

u Present. 

require the present. 

Thus, tWgsff 33 ft, c why are you sitting uncon- 
cerned?’; WTT ^ f, ‘ in each door 

wreaths and garlands are fastened.’ 

b. It is more rarely used where we would have f re «- r«f. for 

J Past Perfect. 

expected the past perfect. 

As, fsrcft wcr w fft W % ‘ once the 
Rdjd Harishchandra had become (or became) very liberal.’ 

c. And in the following we would have expected the }^' { ’ P p^' f ^' t r 
indefinite perfect : 

*T% W % % JTTH ‘ I got (the cow) yester¬ 

day from the Rdjd’s place.’ 

Rem . In this case the action is regarded as effecting a result con¬ 
tinuing to the present time; whence the use of the present auxiliary. 


The Past Perfect. 

790. The Past Perfect differs from the English 
pluperfect, in that the latter always refers to a certain Pluperfect, 
definite point of past time, prior to which the action or 
event occurred; while this Hindi tense simply indicates 
that the action occurred prior to an interval of past time, 
which is not , necessarily, defined. The Hindi past 
perfect may therefore be employed whenever an interval 
of time, definite or indefinite, has elapsed since the 
completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by 
the English indefinite past tense. Thus: Tjrf 
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!T, ‘ I came to put you on your guard;’ fa* ^ 
!f !fTT !T, ‘ when this person was horn j ’ f* *r 

!t *n(t izi !T tm w* *t ff v trrt fatf tf, ‘ when even 
her navel had not been cut, then he found her lying in the 
jungle / lit/ ‘she lying, met him ?JJT (ft fWT f *fl?, ($ Hf 
Br. = |niif,) ‘you had, indeed, been immortal.’ 


The Contingent Perfect. 

791. The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
be used, 

Cont. Perf. as (1) In conditional clauses, denoting the condition not 
as a fact, but as a mere assumption. 

Thus, sit % fitt. f»I^m fiT 3RTJT »tt fw ft, ‘ if Nat 

have committed some deed even of unkindness.’ 

As Dubitative. (2) It may express doubt. 

As, fit % 1 lift ft, ‘ may she not have spoken in jest ?\ 
As Concessive. (3) Or a concession . 

As, it it i ffvrr ft!, ‘ whatever he may have 

cooked.’ 

p'tentfal (4) It raa y describe a past possibility. 

Thus, !$$! tf Iff fit! fl!fi %7t it nuft fn, ‘in 

the family of Yadu is no one who has abandoned a (battle) 
field and fled.’ 

in Com- (5) It is often used in comparisons referring to past 

parisons. v ' # 

time, when the comparison is made, not with an actual, 
but with a supposed case. 

Thus, %%-fTW fi !ZT far !lt; ft!, ‘ as if 

clouds of various hues had gathered round.’ 

a. In the Ramayan, also, this tense occurs, but very rarely. 
Thus, Eft ff^fif ffaf igi ftt, ‘ if he have ridiculed you in 
any thing,’ 
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Of the Presumptive Perfect. 

792. In the Presumptive Perfect a completed action 
assumed as an objective reality; i.e., the action is 
denoted as a probability y. It is thus often to be rendered 
by the aid of an English adverb. 

Examples: qrqiqi qft qiTf qfa ‘"'hat must, have 

been the state of the child!’; qflU q qf ‘ your 

honour has doubtless heard this couplet;’ q( TtqT? % ’ST35T 
irw, ‘it must have bent by the current of the river/ 

a . It is used in questions implying some perplexity; as, 
qR gfq if q*lT HST ‘ what message can the sage 
Kanva liave (probably) sent ?’. 

The Past Contingent Perfect. 

793. The Past Contingent Perfect is used only in the Cast Conting. 
protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It always dit. clauses, 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility which was 
not realized. 

Examples: ^ tff ffaft $IT qiTift, ‘even if I had 

risen, then what could I have doner’; 

‘ had I not killed my daughter with my own hand.’ 

I have noted a single example in the Ttdmdyan : qft q 
qfrTT tjfvj q'rt), ‘if I had not obtained intelligence of Sita’* 

a. This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in con¬ 
ditional clauses, only in that it denotes the action as finished; 
and it may thus often be a matter of indifference which tense 
is employed. But when the completion of the action is an 
essential element in the supposition, as in the first clause in 
the first of the above examples, then this perfect tense should 
be used in preference to the imperfect. 


♦ Sitd K. 
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Passive, when 
employed. 


Passive of 
Neuters. 


A^ent with 
Passive. 


Of the Passive Conjugation. 

794. The Passive conjugation is employed in Hindi 
chiefly in the following cases:— 

(1) When the agent is either unknown, or is not to 
be definitely mentioned. 

(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express 
impossibility. The negative is regularly placed between 
the verb and the auxiliary. 

Examples are, under (1) : 3iT $$ WRT Miff 

‘ the secret of this is not known\TWT> ‘ else 
all the kings will be killed.’ Under (2): ^ m W ip 
% ’IfV WRTTj ‘ his strength is not now to be withstood 

by me.’ 

795. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. 

Thus, fj? % «tT(TT) ‘I cannot come,’ lit., ‘it cannot 

be come by me ;’ TJJT STUT fa»TT TUI] Wn[> ‘ without Ram's 
favour one cannot come.’ 

796. The agent with the passive voice is regularly put in 

the ablative, as in the above examples. But in the following 
from the Raj Niti, the agent is put in the locative with 
3 = *fr 3 *TH, ‘I am not able to walk.’ 

Observe, that the case of the agent is never used with the 
passive conjugation. 

797. When the same passive verb in successive co¬ 

ordinated sentences, is used in different tenses, the participle 
of the principal verb is properly used only with the first 
auxiliary. Thus, tffar ^ ‘people 

have been, are, and will be killed.’ 

798. It should be carefully observed that in the majority of 
cases the English passive is to be rendered into Hindi idiom, 
not by the passive conjugation, but by the neuter verb. Thus, 
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‘these fields are being irrigated,’ is idiomatically rendered 
$ %; so also, TT*T fTOTS t TO 

‘ the king will be hindered from going to rest.' 

Rem. It will be remembered here, that many of these so-called neuter 
verbs are in reality corrupted Prakrit or Sanskrit passives (§ 610, a). 

799. The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi inflected 

Passives. 

have been already illustrated (§§ 493, a, 566, «). They are used 
under the same rules as the modern analytic passive. 

Of Causal Verbs. 

800. Causal verbs call for little special remark. Construction of 

Causals. 

True causals arc regularly followed by two accusatives. 

Examples will be found in § 421-424. 

801. Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, 
or (2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, TO TOTS ■ • • • TO W *1^ ft fanft HiT 3, 

‘with nails and hair allowed to grow, all the kings were 
standing and making supplication; 5 JTfTO 
‘ if he kill thee, die; if he save thee alive, live.’ 

Of Compound Verbs. 

802. In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the con- Construction of 
jugated member is intransitive, the compound is always 
used actively in the tenses of the perfect; whether the 
first member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in.the following examples, although the simple verb, 
as a transitive, is construed passively with the case of the 
agent in the tenses of the perfect, yet the compound forms 
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given are construed actively: to % *ftt) ‘he ate 
bread/ but ff TOE £ he ate up the bread; ’ ?| ®i TO 

3ft ‘ I saw it/ but ff ipfT, ‘ it appeared;’ to % ««n, 

‘ he heard/ but ff |, ‘lie is listening.’ 

a. In compounds in which TI*1T is the last member, it is 
important to observe that although it is always used in the 
form of the first three tenses of the perfect participle, in sense 
these compounds are always imperfect, emphasizing the con¬ 
tinuity of the action. Thus, e.g., to S’! T?T *fTj arc 

respectively, ‘ he is listening/ ‘ he was listening/ 

Construction of (2) On the other hand, in Frequentative and Ac- 

Frequentahves ^ ' 1 1 

and Acquisi- quisitive compounds, although the second conjugated 

tivos. 

member, when used alone, is always used passively in 
the tenses of the perfect, yet in this combination it is 
always treated as active. The same remark applies to 
the following compounds, in which |sit, TOT, or tTOT, 
occur as the second element; viz., to ‘ to go 
away,’ ft tot, ‘to accompany,’ ^ URT, ‘to get a sight.’ 

Construction of a. Also the following Nominal verbs, denoting 

Nonnn&is. perception by the senses, although formed with 
the transitive ^*it, are alw r ays used actively in 
all tenses.: viz., f^rrt ‘to appear;’ ^rt, 

‘to sound’ (intr .): g^rtt ^IT, ‘to smell’ (intr .); 

^»IT, ‘ to be felt.’ In like manner is employed, totS; 
‘ to be bound.’ 

Examples:—qf fqnj f^RTT, ‘he was wont to go about;’ 
It TO1T> ‘ I was not permitted to see% TO 

‘ they set out;’ Tty ft fTOT, ‘ he followed after me;’ 
frtt ^ TOtTj ‘no one obtained a sight;’ <ft f^flt 
‘two villages appeared;’ Tjt* *tff f^lT> 
‘nothing was heard by me;’ zjjtt TO ff^T, ‘some 
flower emitted a perfume;’ ff TOT 3 ft ffTlT, ‘what 
was that which I felt?’. 
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(3) The similarity in sense of combinations with %*n to 

the Greek middle voice, has already been noted. A single 
additional example will suffice: ** qf$*f|f % qqT 

‘ in (his) locks the birds have made nests (for them¬ 
selves).' 

(4) Some of these compounds govern a different case from 
the single verb. Thus we say, ^ S| jgqj % qf^r, ‘ he said to 
me/ but ijSf qsf f^n, ‘ he told me.’ 

(5) Permissive Compounds are always preceded by the Permiwives. 

dative; as, ^ t ‘ tliou wilt not let me 

stop here.’ 

(6) In literature, the verbs Tqqpqr and of the Poten- Completive* 

tial and Completive Compounds, are very rarely, if ever, used 

alone. But in the colloquial they are thus used in some parts 
of the country, especially when the action referred to may be 
readily understood. flqRT, 'indeed, occurs alone in the 
Rdmdyan ; as, c.g., *iqiir rft • • • qsl*, ‘ (if) you 

are able, then ... remove this sore trouble.’ 

a. *T$«IT is usually combined either with the root or the 
inflected infinitive in %. But sometimes it is combined with 
the infinitive in q, as in the following: 7 ;t*T qm efftq ^qf 
YJTfYj ‘ Ram will not be able to break the bow.’ 

b. is most frequently used in composition with 

another verb, but it also occurs by itself, in the sense of 
‘to be finished, ended, dischargedas, qi$% ^ % qpif 

sjqi ‘ from your mere talking the debt is discharged.’ 

From this a causal, ^qrRT, ‘to cause to finish/ is formed, 
which is always used alone. 

(7) The idiom of the Dcsiderative compound with Desi(let8 " 

v ' # tives. 

as denoting obligation or duty, has been already explained 

(§ 437). 

803. The existence of the Statical combinations has been Of Statical*, 
denied, but they occur in the Shakuntuld, as in the following: 
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^arr^ TpfTTt *<rt *Ri ^IT %, ‘from continuously 
lifting the jars, your companion has become tired out.’ In 
this idiom the participle may perhaps be explained as used in 
a substantive sense. 

804. In the colloquial, compound verbs are often them¬ 

selves compounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions 
are as follows: sftn W*I ‘ the gentlemen 

are just now in the act of starting;’ 3rr*T»ft, ‘it will 

not be possible; ’ jjr *1*1, * all have set to eating.’ 

Of Adverbs. 

805. The use of many adverbs as substantives has 
been already explained (§ 042). But the following 
additional particulars may be noted. 

806. The addition of the gen. postpositions to the 
pronominal adverbs is especially common; as, IS 

‘ in the present year; ’ sir f *TKT ^RTT** 

^RT it, ‘may our present offence be pardoned;’ gj? % 
it, ‘where do you live?’; lit., ‘of where are you,’ sc. 

sr followed by a negative, is to be 
rendered ‘ until,’ or by an equivalent word; lit., ‘ as long 
as . . . ndt; ’ but, without the negative, ‘ as long as.’ 

Thus, SR ?Ri *T SHRl, is * until I come,’ but, 3R fT^l 
T$, ‘as long as I remain;’ 3 R 7R WT *1 «TT*1 
*lit ^ *RSr!T f, ‘until the physician know the secret,’ (or ‘as 
long as the physician knows not, etc. ’) ‘ he cannot even treat 
(the case)similarly, sr n* ^ ?R <ri tft 

Bit ^ft, ‘ against 1 come back, cool off the back of 
the horses.’* In the following, however, 3 R tr alone, in the 

* Mr. Pincott would here translate jab tak , * until/ as if it were jab 
tak main phir na d&n ; but I see no sufficient reason for disregarding the 
omission of the negative. 
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Shakuntala, seems to mean ‘ until: ’ if 31 f f % tji f[f 
ft, ‘until a son be born to her;’ but, 3 ft it faif (ft it 9(f«r 
If Iffa Iftft ‘as long as I live, never say anything again.’ 

807. 33 31 must be rendered ‘ hitherto ’ or ‘ thus far 5 in 
the following: $ ^1 (ft 3 ft 33 31IT^ 33T 1T3 itv H, 
‘ these then were my troubles thus fur; (now) one new hurt 
more has come.’ In the following, where no 13 31 precedes, 
33 31 is ‘by that time:’ 33 31 $3 3 U 1T3T, ‘*>y that 
time you came and arrested (me).’ 


808. A relative adverb used as a substantive iu the 
genitive, is combined with the correlative to denote 
manner, place, etc., as unchanged; as, siff IT wt, ‘ in 
exactly the same way;’ ift IT 3ft, ‘exactly in the 
same place.’ 

809. ift 31 is idiomatically used of measure or extent 
in such phrases as, 1ft 31 7J3 % ft 3%i, ‘ as far as you 
may be able.’ ift 31 idiomatically denotes a measure 
as indefinitely large. Thus, it ^T3 ff3T % 1ft 31 lit, 

‘ how can I fully tell the alms he gave This idiom 
cannot be literally translated. 

' 810. ift (if), ‘ where,’ is idiomatically repeated in ^P e r t r ' 0 g°]^ al 
successive clauses to denote extreme disparity or in- Adverbs, 
congruity. 

Examples: ift % 3T11 3^f3VT3 1ft % 33111, ‘what 
equality between these beautiful children and these powerful 
wrestlers?’; if 131 If fi^ 13TTT, ‘what was the Jar- 
born [Agastya, who drank the ocean!) in comparison with 
the boundless ocean ?’. 


811. The relative and correlative adverbs are conjoined 
to express Universality. Correlative 


Adverbs. 


Examples: if 3f ^ ftl 3T$;> ‘ everywhere I see the 
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Idioms with 
Indef. Local 
Adverb. 


Adverbs of 
Direction and 
Manner. 


two brothers;’ f*VT ftfVT ^PCfaw t ' Wft 

‘in every direction the inhabitants of the town are 
recounting the exploits of the lord.’ 

812. WT?T>—though derived from the Sanskrit (WV), 

‘where,’—is commonly to be rendered, ‘how,’ or ‘why;’ thus, 
WflT Wf7T »TTWt, ‘ Saviour of the world! how shall I 
sing;’ 3R *rfaT, ‘why was Kekayi born 

into the world ? ’ 

813. The indefinite ‘ somewhere,’ is used in 
comparisons to denote excess as indefinitely great; it 
is also idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as 
equivalent to the phrase, ‘ by any chance,’ ‘ possibly.’ 

Examples: W? 'BR £ that house is ever 

so much higher than this;’ wt M fT«T Wfl t ^ t W 

ft, ‘ (whether her) companion may not possibly have 
spoken of marriage in jest.’ For is used in the 

Rdmdyan ; as, tr «Rt, ‘ nowhere is there darkness.’ 

814. ‘hither,’ ‘thither,’ as also the 
dialectic ?? and are often used in successive clauses 
to express a contrast. 

Examples: ?Y1T 7ft Tt 

TnniWT ‘here, then, Aniruddh Jx was greatly 

grieving, and there the princess was devoting herself to 
austerities;’ |7T ffTI fttTT ITO, ‘ here 

he parts from friend and loved one, there he beholds su¬ 
pernal joy.’ 

815. For ‘ thus,’ the original Sanskrit occurs in the 

Rdmdyan, with vt> ‘this;’ as, wrff »i win, fit-, 

‘this is (so)—(it) cannot be said;’ i.e., ‘it cannot be told just 
as it is.’ 


816. For with the negative, far? is often used in the 
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Rdmdyan and in other poetry; as, qjf qfffa fa«f xmrr, 

‘said the lord of Lanka, Why dost thou not speak a word?’. 

817. i rather, 5 ‘sooner/ I have only met with in 
poetry; thus, fa$ ifa If ITfa faftiTT, ‘sooner might a 
fish live deprived of water.’ 

818. if*, ‘ on that side,’ is often used in the sense of ‘ off,’ 
in commands; as, xj^ ft, ‘be off!’ xjt ff, ‘move off!’ 

819. The particle fa is elegantly used for an adverb fa of Coii 
of time, denoting an action as coincident with another udence- 
mentioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples: tf fqf % $% TfT IT fa • • • • 

137! !ft % mi, ‘ in a dream I was gazing on thee, when 
some one, lifting me up, brought me here;’ ff JIT! Til fa 
faf 5ft il IfT, ‘ she was singing away, when Shiv Ji said.’ 

820. The particles ffYf and ffa have been already ex- Particles of 
plained and illustrated (§ 646). But after a phrase or quo¬ 
tation, modern Hindi often uses tfcfT, where Sanskrit would 

have had ffa. Thus, faffT mill HT !f 11 flT 

fUfT 1 1^, ‘ what has taken place,—without a motive let 
him not desire to know this;’ it xifffT f 

xfcrt IT myi IT, ‘considering that death has 

seized our hair, let him practice virtue.’ In both these 
sentences, WT, like the Sanskrit ffa, marks the preceding 
clause as quoted, as it were, from the lips or mind of the 
subject of the sentence. 

821. The emphatic particle ff, as remarked § 651, pj r e tic ^ e mpliati( ' 
may be variously translated. In addition to the 
illustrations there given, the following may he noted. 

11% IT! it ¥tHT ^TTF $ t> <a 

garment of bark does grace the body of this charming 
creature,’ where it is intended to emphasize the contra¬ 
diction of an opposite expression just preceding. Other 
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examples are: fn ft TJ^T ft ‘only you and I know;’ 
f f TO 3iT fTTt WT 7ft ft, ‘ lie was indeed wearied and 
exhausted by the journey;’ HTHTHi TVT ft W, 
‘the child was saved, only the cart was broken;’ ^ ijjta ft 
WT*Pf> ‘ I will regard sorrow as very joy;’ $ ftnrtiff WT ft 
‘how very wonderful are these doctrines!’; rjn 
ft ^t HHmiT, ‘I called youV , i.e., you, and no one else; 

fa «T ‘should you go even without having been 

called;’ ifm Hlfawtlft HZ HI ntt *IT, ‘one imperish¬ 
able kadam tree stood on the bank, (and) that only.’ 

N.B. The emphatic particle hi must not be confounded with the hi 
which in the Rdmdyan and other old poetry is the sign of the dative and 
accusative cases. In the Rdrndyan, hu , hun> or au is the common form 
of the emphatic affix. (Vid. §§ 178, 651, b.) 

Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions 822. The Syntax of prepositions calls for little 
AbL remark. Their real nature anil construction have been 
already explained (§§ 652-659). 

823. HlfT, ‘without,’ nfat, ‘within,’ Hifa, ‘before,’ 
are preceded not only by the genitive, as previously 
noted, but also by the ablative. In the latter case 
there is always an implied comparison. Sometimes it is 
of little consequence which is used; but often the two 
constructions convey a slightly different sense. 

Thus, fBf Hi fTfT> > s > Id-) ‘on the outside;’ but, % 
Hlf^j ‘outside of this;’ ^ Vfa ^Hft, is, ‘walk before me;’ 
but, Hf 1pJ | Hlfa ^5T, ‘ he ran ahead of me,’ etc. 

a. commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, 
where such a form exists. In the following from the Rama- 
yan, BW7I exceptionally governs the accusative in ff; 
HHUH Hrfnff num. ‘ he sat on the seat with the sage.’ 
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b. The genitive postposition is sometimes omitted before Omission of 
some prepositions without any difference in the sense; as ^ Po8t P°* lti#1 “- 
firm % fmfT, ‘ without the sight of (my) beloved.’ But 
in other eases, the presence or absence of the postposition 
changes the sense; thus, fhrcf % is ‘for whom?’; 

‘ for what ? ’ ‘ why ? ’ 

824. Many words which, when following a noun in the 

genitive, must be rendered into English as prepositions, 
under other circumstances must be regarded as nouns, and 
often translated accordingly. Such, e.g., are gfrytjr, f<j, 
fafaxl, and many others. Thus, ^ snif ^ ‘on 

account of my going,’ but, SSTTW? ‘ f° r this reason.’ So 
also, in the following phrase, has a prepositional force: 

fail ‘for whom have you come ?’. But in 
the following it must be regarded as a substantive, signifying 
‘object;’ ‘for what object have you 

come?’. 

825. The inseparable preposition ^f, ‘ with,’ is properly Inseparable 

ii.. n i . , „ , . , Prepositions. 

used only with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi 
it is not often heard, but it is more common in poetry: as, 
e.g., mgsj (* + TRU), ‘with his younger brother;’ 

‘with love;’ ‘with attendants.’ 

Op Conjunctions. 

826. The copulative conjunction ^ is used much Copulative 

# # Conjunctions. 

less freely than the equivalent English ‘and;’ the 
conjunctive participle is often preferred to a finite verb 
followed by the conjunction (§ 755 (1) a). 

Thus, a Hindoo would not be likely to express the phrase, 

‘he went and saw the town,’ by JRJT «PR( ^1 ^31, 
but rather, % WUR ’HR; ^3T. 

a. It is also to be noted that Hindi idiom often 
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requires the omission of the copulative between pairs 
of words where it would bo necessary in English. 

Examples: ^ dt ‘knowledge of good (and) 

evil;’ ^ 5 T ^TTPsTT, ‘the giver of joy (and) sorrow;’ 

^dt i^dt, ‘go! (and) see!’; ?5ia!j ‘ Krishn (and) 

Balder );’ fTO Ufa ‘my hands (and) feet 

do not move.’ 

Rem. Such phrases are doubtless conceived in the popular mind as 
equivalent to copulative compounds (§ 623). 

827. dt is to be rendered ‘also,’ in an enumeration 
of particulars, but in other cases it must be translated 
‘ even.’ 

Thus, dt IfW dt SRTTR dt dt ^TfT^rr Tt ^JTTl, ‘ Shri 
Kris/in C/iaud and also Ba/rum Ji came to Dvdrikd but, 
dt SPSff dt faidt dt ^ *f|t ‘even Shri Kri.shn 

Chand gives nothing to any one.’ 

a. Also, after words implying comparison, dt must be, ren¬ 
dered ‘still,’ ‘yet,’ ‘even;’ as, dfa dt %, ‘there is still 
more;’ % dt ‘this tree is higher 

even than that house; ’ fax dt is also sometimes to be 
rendered^ ‘yet,’ ‘still;’ as, fqr*; dt ^ dt 

trnTT %> ‘yet, how can a picture equal her beauty?’. Some- 
times, again, dt can only be translated into English by some 
limiting phrase as, ‘ at all,’ ‘ in the least,’ etc.; as, ^5 dt 
dt%» ‘they did not start in the least.’ 

h. Sometimes, again, dt can scarcely be rendered into 
English except by an emphasis; thus, tgq qrfai ffaT dt 
^ff *1 ft, ‘ howsoever trivial this work may be.’ 

828. The Sanskrit TRfrj, ‘ also,’ ‘ even,’ is never used in 

conversation, and only now and then in poetry; thus, ’qfa 
dtiq^fil ^ST«I tt^rra, ‘even that which is most 

mysterious, the good make clear.’ 
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829. The phrase faf vft , is often used as a copulative 

conjunction, equivalent to ‘ moreover;’ as, *lf 

moreover he says this.’ qv; ^ may often be 
rendered, ‘notwithstanding,’ ‘nevertheless;’ as, ^ ^ ^ 

WTTT WJIcTT |, ‘ nevertheless thou art dear to me.’ 

830. Of the disjunctive conjunctions, TT or qrafT, Disjunctive 
and VI (Ar.) are the most common; It and arc ConjUQaion8 ' 
dialectic, fa also is often used as a disjunctive. 

a. fa and efi are especially used in short disjunctive phrases; 

as, ft % fTTj ‘ be it good or evil.’ But sometimes it is 
repeated before successive sentences; as, % fft; % it^t ntfh 
^itt iratfa v vn ^rr^n ^ w^hitk,' has not 

I lari had confidence in my affection ? or hearing of the coming 
of Jarasandh, has the lord not come ? ’. 

b. faff is rare, but we find it in the Rdmdyan, as, qrfifJTR 
*fff faff, ‘ or (being) in the power of pride or love.’ 

831. Sometimes in brief phrases, where it may bo 
readily understood, the disjunctive may bo omitted. 

Thus, *qfa fijmt Wff Tft fa* ftt> ‘ vvcalth and 
authority pass away, obtained (or) not obtained,’ i.e., ‘ they are 
gone even before we obtain them.’ 

832. wt is commonly used as a conditional con- Conditional 
junction in the 
and often written qff—is Sanskrit, and in conversation 

is somewhat pedantic. 

«• ** is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional 
conjunction. Thus, 3ft ^ faf *f ftfa ‘ if there is no 

treachery in his heart.’ 

833. The conjunction ft or 7 ft may be variously 
rendered, according as it has the force of an illative or 
or an emphatic particle. 


colloquial; f ff—usually pronounced, 





Concessive 

Conjunctions, 
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(1) As an illative conjunction it regularly introduces 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 

Thus, sft H ^ 5TT35 ^ ‘if I do not go, 

then he will not come.’ 

(2) As an emphatic particle, it is variously rendered 
into English. 

Examples are: fmyt 7ft Jpft, ‘just hear me!’; 

^«T eft, ‘ do end your talk now!’; ^7jft 7 ft,‘pray look!’. 

a. The illative 7 ft is only apparently used for the temporal 
conjunction. Thus, WT^TT SWTtf ^ Tff Jf$, 
‘having told this news, Narad Ji then went away;’ where rft 
suggests the accomplishment of his object in telling the news, 
as the reason for his departure.’ 

b. In other cases eft conveys a shade of emphasis which can 

only be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voice ; as, 
e.g., fagjRirfTt 51 Jin nrr 3nft ?ft JT jj, ‘ lord of the three worlds, 
and creator of the earth am /!’.* So also, as used in an 
enumeration of particulars; as, 7 ft ^ Ufa 3ft U*ft 

Vlfil | I ^ ’STC *JT %> ‘ for one 

(thing), a sharp spear of grass is stuck in my foot; for another, 
(my) veil is entangled in the branch of a barleria.’ 

c. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses; 
*ft ^ UfaftT 7ft 3 |n <ft ‘if I had asked anything 
from him, then he would indeed assuredly have given it.’ 

834. The concessive conjunction is srerfa (jjf 3 ( + ^srfa), 
‘although,’ to which 7fafa, or TiJJTfn, ‘yet,’ answers in 
the principal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are 
rarely used in the colloquial, except by pundits. The 
corrupted form is employed in the Ramdyan. In 


* In these cases, 7 ft would be represented in German by ‘dock ’ or ‘ nun.’ 
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the common colloquial, wt and eft arc usually 
employed, as also xnt • • • 

835. and ‘perhaps,’ like many of the^ f °j^^“ 

foregoing, are rarely heard in the colloquial, except 
from those conversant with Sanskrit. The Persian 
and is often heard instead. All 

these are regularly followed by the contingent future. 

The verbal forms, wt%, WT stT®!, often take the place 
of these in the colloquial. 

its use T , he Ex - 

planatory 

as a final, = ‘ that,’ is easily derived from this ex- Particle, 
planatory sense. 

Thus, ^ WTT’t % W fa etc., ‘ for this reason he 
went, that lie might see; ’ here fa is merely explicatory of 
the word gn^«f , ‘reason.’ And in eases where no such noun 
occurs in the principal clause, it may yet he understood. 

a. Often fa must be rendered by the word‘saying;’ as, 

^TTTT VTT fa ?f? TUlt, £ he was propitiating 

this (deity), saying, When will that man appear ? ’. 

b. Sometimes fa is used pleonastically, after a relative 

pronoun or adverb; thus, 3ft 3T7T fa ^ ^t, ‘that thing 
which you said; ’ fa^ W ^ fa 

*lfa ^TT> ‘(this) was Vishnu’s second step when he de¬ 
ceived the self-asserting Bali.’ 

c. But the combination fa is often rendered ‘ since,’ in 

phrases like the following: 3R fa q<flT3n ifal 

Wff ‘since the Supreme Spirit not even for an 

instant can be such.’ Further illustration of the use of the 
conjunctions will be found in the section on compound 
sentences. 


836. fa is radically an explanatory particle; 
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Of Interjections. 

JrfthcUtive" ®^7. Interjections call for little remark. The follow¬ 
ing interjectional expressions require a noun in the 
dative; viz., fafi, fWT, or fariTT- 

Thus, fit *Rt, ‘praise to God!’; fvisffn; ^ *t7Hf 

*t, ‘ a curse to my life! ’. 

838. ^ or t changes final f to $; after a feminine 
noun; ^ (ft) follows the vocative, or if no noun or 
pronoun be expressed, then, the verb of the sentence. 

Thus, BfTTTCnPf stir fTO *rnj ft, ‘ I af n the servant 
of the Abode of Compassion; hear! 0 mother! ’; *pt<17 f f, 
‘ Hallo! dost thou hear ? ’. 

Of the* Eefetition of Words. 

839. The repetition of words is a marked character¬ 
istic of Hindf idiom. Any part of speech, except a 
postposition or conjunction, may be repeated, to ex¬ 
press, as the case may be, the various ideas of repeti¬ 
tion, distribution , variety , intensity , or continuance. 

Repetition of 840. Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) dis- 

Nouns. # v ' 

tributivcly. 

Examples: vir; vry jfWTWIT ft ‘ festivities were 

going on in each house.’ Sometimes the noun thus repeated 
is equivalent to an English adverbial phrase; as, Tftffl qtfa, 
‘ in rows.’ 

a. An attributive genitive or adjective before such nouns is 
put in the plural; as, iff ft*? ft*? TRW ft ‘ my each 
individual hair is delighted.’ 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Thus, % THOj f kings of various countries.’ 
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(3) The noun is also repeated to express intensity 
or emphasis. The emphatic ft often intervenes be¬ 
tween the repeated words. 

Thus, ft *1 ^5f% WfTj ‘ in his inmost soul he began 
to say;’ wnif ft fITff »f, ‘ in the very midst of the conversa¬ 
tion ; ’ PWH ^tfWTf^t^WIWTftlTf^WT *ffrc>‘ calling 
the ladies of his zandna just nothing but Shakuntald ;’ ft»it 
fiT^ ^7; f, £ the two acts are very far apart.’ 

a. When the first noun is in the plural, ft is not used; as, 
^*T 1 fTft fTW, ‘ in their very hands?THCt *TPCj ‘blow on 
blow.’ 

b. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive; as, 
*<|f grr lit., ‘a fool of fools,’ i.e., ‘a very fool;’ % 
?jf 3i ijf, ‘ swarms upon swarms of bees.’ 

c. I have also noted the phrase ‘very milk,’ i.e., 

‘pure milk.’ 

d. The repetition sometimes suggests continuance in a place; 

as, *r?*is ^Wt, ‘walk along by the side of the 

road.’ 

841. For the repetition of nouns, etc., with the alteration 
of a letter, see § 625 (1)5. 


842. Repetition has the same effect in adjectives. Repetition 

J Adjectives. 

Thus, 

(1) The adjectives may he taken distributively. 

Thus, ‘every one of the great Yadu- 

bansis.’ 


(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variety. 

Examples: nif ‘various new pleasures;’ 

%fT W»l, ‘they began to play various unheard-of 
games.’ 
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(3) They are repeated to express intensity. 

Thus, iftit ntst rrr yft f, ‘ the soft, soft wind is 
blowing; the cleanest clothes.’ Sometimes 

the first adjective takes the genitive postposition; as, qn 
ijSTt, ‘ extremely hungry.’ 

Repetition of 843. Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 

Numerals. A 

Thus, *«f % ^ ^9 TO ‘ ten sons were (born) to each 
one.’ To the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle 
is often added (§ 650), as follows: ^t ^t fTOW 
*f$, ‘ they went out by twos; ’ fpfi ffcfl ‘ they came 

one by one.’ 

a. When the number is a compound, only the last part is 
repeated; as, T{Rj^ftpqr ’RTC; ’ffK ^T»fT, ‘one rupee and four 
anas each.’ 

Repetition of 844. Pronouns, when repeated, are often to he taken 

Pronouns. ... . . 

distributively. Or the repetition may denote variety. 

Examples: % Wt Wt 'ER; 3fRf 3fTR ‘ having 

gone each one to his own house, they said—;’ 3ft 3ff ffaf 
ffaf Rit l^fT Rit *t #1 WT ^fat, ‘ whatever different 
things each one may desire, that bring and give;’ JJf RRT RRT 
‘ what various sorrows do we experience !\ 

a. But repeated, is ‘a few ;’ as, «pf<t RStt 

*tt ‘some few may gain your favour.’ 

845. The relative fan is idiomatically repeated with the 
genitive postposition; as, fat fan, ‘exactly as before;’ or, 
if the noun qualified be feminine, fart Rit fait sift Tft> 
‘ his state remained just as it was before.’ 

Repetition of 846. Repetition of verbs is confined to the parti- 

Particles. c j^j cg< jj. ma y indicate 

(1) Simple repetition of the action. 

Examples: TO Rf ‘ pieces of bark keep 

floating down;’ to ifpft R1J TOt fall I R^fft <1% 
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‘all the milk-maids, repeatedly questioning beast, bird, 
tree and vine, began to search;’ jpq qro qn-q 

‘ the bees kept coming and resting on her face.’ 

(2) The repetition of certain verbs thus expresses 
intensity. 

Thus, ^ ft ft *RT, £ Indra, deeply 

repenting and weeping much, began to say.’ 

(3) It may sometimes denote the continuance or pro¬ 
longation of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom 
into English. ^ qrf ‘ walking on and on 

they reached home; ’ ftfh § TT3i « srr 

fq^, ‘ in this way having gone on, he came and displayed 
his glory in the palace;’ zft snm qq qfa 

‘ to S/iri Krishn, as he remained bound, came the recol¬ 
lection of a former birth.’ 

a. tfth iftq, is rendered ‘ gradually,’ ‘by degrees.’ Peculiar 

is the phrase, *T qi?qq q qirqq, ‘ my continued non¬ 

arrival.’ 

b. Often the first of the repeated participles is put in the 

masculine, and the second in the feminine; as, fjfqj fqjqt, 
‘secretly;’ qq • • • ’ftql HUTTO HiT, ‘all the 

milkmaids, making obeisance, with him looking on, etc.’ 
Sometimes the compound has a reciprocal sense, as, 

*TPCt> ‘ mutual beating/ 

c. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or 

causal are sometimes idiomatically joined together. Often 
this combination seems to have a certain intensive force ; as, 
qif ^qre fq^TH H SRTt « ‘Whence came this 

calamity upon us sitting still ? ’. 

d. Similarly, an active or causal participle is often prefixed 
idiomatically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, 
giving an emphatic force. Thus, *ft fqrcft Htfq ^ q 
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‘ they cannot in any way be possibly effaced.’ Or the reverse 
order is found, the neuter participle preceding; thus, 
yfrew ^TWlT/the demons, mighty in strength, (even 
when) dead, were not killed;’ 7T*y zyiff *1 TpnfT, ‘driven 
back, they not in the least gave way.’ 

Adverb«° n ° f The repetition of adverbs has already been 

noted (§ 643) (1). The following illustrations are 
added. 

fix. w* ^ wft iratw wj 

‘ whenever religion suffers injury, then from time to time the 
lord, assuming various bodies, etc.sift sift iff sjRn 
lift lift ^f?T WIT IT*! w, ‘just in proportion as the girl 
began to grow, so he began to love her greatly.’ 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive post¬ 
position intervening, for the sake of emphasis; fsnfcr ft 
ijftf sift ^ mt ‘ immediately on its becoming 

clear, the image appears exactly as before.’ Sometimes the 
latter may also be in the emphatic form: as, (^ff) Sfft aiT 
Sift fawPt srUHTT, ‘ that army in this very spot shall so 
vanish;’ SfT HT, ‘ at that very moment.’ 

Rem. Observe that in this idiom the genitive postposition is inflected 
to agree with the noun to which reference is made. 

Repetition of 848, Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with 

Prepositions. t . 

a modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus: W % iffa 'giT’l ‘ all along through 

the midst, bards were singing (his) renown;’ 
qj ‘ close along by those same footsteps ^ ift$ 

‘follow along behind me;’ ip *rTO ^ 
let us two go together to the market.’ 

Onomatopoeia. 

848. The fondness of the Hindoos for onomatopoetic words 
has been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends 
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also to the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in 
the balanced structure of the language; as in the marked 
tendency to throw sentences of all kinds into the relative and 
correlative form; the expression of repeated action by re¬ 
peating the word expressing the action; the fondness for 
rhyme, even in prose, etc., etc. 

a. The following striking examples of onomatopoeia in the 
choice of words, are from the Rdmayan. In the description 
of the fighting of the monkeys against llavan we read: 

H ‘the terrible monkey 

warriors, fighting, their bodies torn to pieces, are not 
diminished;’ and the fighting of the bears is thus similarly 
described; tfyiflrar* ^zwz Tctrfij y*tf* WI 
‘the bear host gnash and grind their teeth; they eat, and 
howl, and (even) satiated, rush upon (their prey).’ 

Part II. Synthetic Syntax. 

Of the Construction of Sentences. 

I*— Of tiie Simple Sentence. 

Of the Parts of a Sentence. 

850. As in all languages, the essential elements of 
a Hindi sentence are two, viz., subject and predicate , to 
which may be added the copula , as a formal, though not, 
as will appear, a necessary element of the sentence. We 
treat first of the simple sentence. 

851. The subject in Hindi, may be (1) a noun or The Subject, 
pronoun in the nominative case; or (2) two or more 

nouns or pronouns in the nominative; or pronouns in 
the nominative; or (3) an adjective or numeral used 
substantively in the nominative; or (4) an infinitive; 
or (5) any phrase or sentence. 
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Examples are, of (1): gsrfft ^71 f,‘ Tulsi Das has 

come ^ ‘ these are the marks of a good 

man;’ (2) wtr^ ^ iffTTR^ ‘ the hermit and 

Gautami went in another direction ’ (or ‘ go ’ *) ; ^ Tjjf 

‘ i and you will go; ’ (3) ‘two are there;’ 

‘no wise (man) will say;’ (4) 7T*f 
WT«IT ‘you must go,’ lit., £ to go is for you;’ (5) ITT 
ITT TR* flTTU T* WTT TO * *T»RT trf <TT |, ‘ to 
them it falls to wander in this earthly circle of repeated birth 
and death.’ 

a. The cases in which a complete sentence introduced by 
fai stands as the subject of the verb, will be noticed in the 
Syntax of the Compound Sentence. 

h. Colloquially, the locative with rT^f, sff, etc., is used as 
the subject of a sentence in such phrases as the following: 

TJ^i TO ’?n*n, ‘not so much as one man came;’ 

rT^i yt[, ‘ as many as two hundred came.’ 

852. The subject may sometimes be omitted; (1) 
when it can be readily supplied from the connection, 
as, e.g., in questions, or in direct address; or (2) 
when it is implied in the form of the verb; or (3) 
in proverbs, where brevity is sought. 

Examples: (1) mT ^n?n ^ it 'Start %, ‘is he coming? 
yes (he) is coming;’ T3T fTOT«ft f\, ‘ Son ! what 

conduct is this you display?’; (2) mpf jj, ‘(I) am a Brdh- 
man; ’ (3) ^RT TO *sTT, ‘earn, then eat.’ 

a. In the phrase it^OTT f, the word tfpft or fl'f is to be 
understood as the subject of tbe verb, and is indeed often ex¬ 
pressed. 


* An explanatory note in a drama, where English idiom would require 
the present tense. 

t is a common word in the Do&b, but is regarded as vulgar by 
the educated. 
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853. Sometimes by anakolouthon, a nominative, or the 

case of the agent, stands without a verb, as affqf in the 
following: ** it flllt it it ^ f ^ % 11*1 

1?1 lit, ‘ the milkmaids, who had gone out to draw 
water—they, seeing the chariot coining in the distance, began 
to say—.’ 

854. The predicate of a sentence may be (1) a verb ; The Predicate. 
(2) a noun or pronoun either in the nominative or some 
oblique case; (3) an adjective; (4) a numeral; or (5) 

any word or phrase used as a noun. 

Examples: (1) ff 1T!!T, ‘he will go;’ (2) xjfl IT IT! 

1, ‘his name is A'link ;’ if t;tit it ‘this is the 
king’s;’ if itft IT ‘he is on the house;’ HTW 1? %, 

‘the reason is this;’ if ifti fif it f, ‘whose is this 
book?’; ‘in no one is such power;’ 

it 11 ^ ftlT,‘the son whom I shall have;’ (3) T?HT 
fagiTl IfT lit it llTlt |, ‘ the lUjd Sixupdl is very 
mighty and renowned;’ (4) 5^ 1T1 itl? 1, ‘my feet were 
sixteen;’ (5) 'i X?T1T itwri IT 13TOT it, ‘ 1 am the mes¬ 
senger (lit., the sent) of llajd lihushmukf i.c., ‘sent by him.’ 

855. The predicate verb is sometimes omitted when Omission of 

1 t Predicate. 

it can be easily supplied from the context. 

Thus, ftlf itff 11TJT1 flilT 11 % 3J1IT! 1 
IT!, ‘ both heroes saluted him, the one regarding him as 
a spiritual guide, the other holding him as a brother.’ 

856. The copula, either explicitly, or as implied in The Copula, 
a verbal form, is regularly required to connect the 
subject and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose 

the copula may often be omitted in Hindi, where it 
would be essential in English or even in Urdu. 

a. Thus, in simple description, where the copula may be 
readily supplied, Hindi often characteristically omits it; as, 
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wm ttot % ft ^ to *st »tr 

^ITT 4 (there was) a king of the city of Mathura, 

named A'huk, (who had) two sons; the name of one (was) 
Deva/c, the other (was) Ugrasen ;’ WT HtZ’TT %HT> 

sc. or ^TT> ht., 4 now how is (there) returning to town ? ’ 
i.e., 4 what chance is there of returning to town ?’. We should 
rather have expected here for c^ftT . 

b. The copula is also often omitted in comparisons; as, 

ift fa fthTTT filft **Tf*TO*, 4 the 
earth looked as fair as a beauty adorned.’ 

c. Similarly, the copula is very commonly omitted in 
negative sentences; as, ^ sft f<wf *TT7t tIT«T 4 this 
(person has) no knowledge of anything/ 

Rem . In such phrases the omission of the copula is in fact only 
apparent. Nahin , as remarked § 472, is a compound of the negative na 
with an archaic form of the copula, dhln. 

d. The copula is also usually omitted in proverbial ex¬ 
pressions; as, 5RT 6 stolen sugar is sweet;* 

% faO WT ?IW> 6 oil of jasmine on the head of 

a musk-rat/ 

e . But when there is any emphasis on the time as to which 
any affirmation is made, as past, present, or future, the copula 
must be ejpployed. 

857- The omission of the copula is extremely common in 
poetry; indeed, in the llamdyan , its use is quite exceptional. 
Examples will be found in almost every line. Thus, faftf 
in every way, all the people of the city 
(were) rejoiced;’ JSnTCRlfH 4 association with the 

good (is) the root of joy and gladness.’ 

a. But occasional examples of the use of the copula occur, 
determined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre; 
as, e.g., 4 but difficult to be worshipped 

(is) Mahesh,’ 
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b. As in all languages, we must distinguish the occasional 
use of the substantive word, not as a copula, but as an essent ial 
word. Thus, $ \ fa ‘ those people admit 

that God exists; ‘ (those things) 

which have been, are, or shall be hereafter.’ 

858. The predicate may belong to the subject in a greater 
or less degree as compared with other objects. For illust ra¬ 
tions of the syntax of adjectives in such cases, sec §§ 20/- 
210, under ‘ Comparison.’ In the case of verbs, the comparison 
is expressed by prefixing the proper adverb. 

859. The subject and predicate may both be ex- Extension of 
tended or defined, as in other languages, by the ad- 8 ' l ^ cct ' 
dition of various words in grammatical dependence 

upon them. (1) The subject may be defined by a 
noun or nouns in apposition. 

Examples: ffawgy TT*T HIT l 

‘ltdjd B/ilshmak of Hustindpnr (lit., resident of), lias come;’ 
qrrftfa *I*T, ‘ the month Kdrtik came.’ 

a. Here note the common idiom with the pronoun 

which occurs in the following phrase: •Pnfa^Tlft *HT left 

WT ‘all the inhabitants of the city, 

whether men or women, were thus talking among themselves.’ 

b. The common idiom which occurs in such a sentence as 
the following, must be regarded as an appositive construction: 

faft, ‘i got two suits (of) clothes.’ 

c. In the following from the Freni Sugar, is a pre¬ 
dicative adjunct of the personal pronoun, ?|: % £ Shft 

a child (i.e., although a child), am thy enemy.’ 

d. When a substantive or any word employed substantively 
is used simply as a word, without reference to its meaning, it 
is very often followed by a demonstrative pronoun in appo¬ 
sition. Thus, the phrase ‘Ne is not attached to the subject 
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of an intransitive verb,’ must be rendered, *$T<J % 3 RtYt 

"if B *f*Y • So again, '3f^T 5RW B Bit ^ f^f T?<TT?> 

‘ where the object lias the sign ko.’ So also where a case 
other than the nominative is used as a word in the nominative, 
the same construction is used: as, 

‘ here us ka is correct.’ But the appositive pronoun is some¬ 
times omitted where no ambiguity will follow: as, ^rft 
tJT f, ‘ here us par is correct;’ sfr^T ^ *TTO TOY ^Y 
^bYt ^i?Y ^>T TffTT ‘with (the word) kurnd is connected 
sometimes ka, and sometimes ko.’ 

e. In the following, iff is to be regarded as added in appo¬ 
sition with *ft, for the sake of emphasis ; ^Y ^ TTn!p2fTTY ^ 
BB fi^B sft ff^^RTT f, ‘ this very same (person), darling, is 
longing to meet thee.’ 

(2) The subject may be extended or defined by an 
adjective. In this case we may distinguish (a) the 
attributive , and (/>) the predicative construction. 

a. In the attributive construction, the adjective precedes 
the noun, and forms conjointly with it one complex idea; as, 
e.g., ^rBY 3JT7T ^*f H, ‘this frightful form is the 

Kali Yug: 

h. In the predicative construction, the adjective follows the 
noun, {Thd is apprehended separately from it, being, as it 
were, the predicate of an abridged relative clause. Thus, 
t*Y eft ‘ (if) I kill this (child), then I may 

reign without fear.’ In the following both constructions 
occur: ip HfTOTHWY B^P^Y *Tl> 

‘ the youngest son of that lial, very powerful, and greatly re¬ 
nowned, was Bandsur .’ 

(3) The subject may also be defined by a pronoun 
used adjectively. 

Thus, ^ qrox ^ Hfcft BfY, ‘ this girl is thy niece;’ sit 
WR B ^Tftj ‘ the thing which you said.’ 
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(4) By a numeral. 

Thus, ini; ^snij, ‘ in the midst of this, the 

two brothers came;’ f^rrt; f^, ‘two 

thousand warriors appeared.’ 

(5) By a genitive. 

Thus, *sf SHT ^ sftil ft Tl> ‘all the people of the 
assembly held their peace;’ ’SR ityT ?R*ty*r qyT 3TSJT, ‘now 
my desire lias been fulfilled.’ 

a. Sometimes the defining genitive is omitted, when it is 
indicated by the context. Thus, f^JriT Tfrft fa (fit 
there continued a great anxiety that you might 
find a good husbandwhere ^ cjft, referring to the following 
substantive clause, is to be understood before fanlT. 

Rem . As the genitive is de facto nn adjective, it admits of the two 
constructions mentioned above under (2). But as Hindi sometimes 
imitates the Persian by placing the genitive after the governing noun, its 
predicative character cannot always he certainly inferred from its position. 

But it is evidently used as as a predicate in the following: J$' t 

fa* % wix st*it. ‘ six children of theirs, then, Kans has slain.* 

(6) By an adjective participle. 

Here again, we have both («) the attributive and (b) tlic 
predicative constructions. Thus, tri jn[T qft *T?T ^fTj 
‘ a dead snake lay there;’ but, in the predicative construction, 
TO¥ta*n;T tC?T *n, ‘a snake lay dead;’ sfaf 
qrhJTTT ^ tjpfT f^([ ; ‘ Kans, fearing and trembling, rose and 
stood up.’ 

860. The predicate of a sentence may be extended, Extension of 

Predicate 

(1) By a noun, pronoun, or any word or phrase 
used substantively. This includes several particulars. 

a. The direct object of a verb: as, <pr qift, ‘declare 
the message;’ tffaTCi $3 *T Wfa, 1 Rajd Bhishmak said 
nothing.’ The object may sometimes be a phrase or sentence; 
as in the following, after a conjunctive participle: tsftpf 
fqtfc 37 i 7P3 ‘ seeing the sacrifice destroyed by the 
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monkeys;’ % f*P*re ’Sflt) gn, ‘hearing that the 

marriage procession had come near the house; ’ and, after an 
imperfect participle, ^7^7T giTTf ‘all the 

queens, on hearing (the words), The marriage procession will 
move.’ 

Rem . Observe, that the object of the verb may itself again be defined 
in the same way as the subject noun ($ 85!)). Thus, 
qrlt. ‘pnrdon my transgression;’ ‘do 

not leave them alone in the jungle.’ 

b . Or the predicate, under the conditions specified in § 412, 

may be extended by the case of the agent; as, WHITT % ^WWTWff 
W?t WW3JT f^jHWT, c Brahma caused the gods to understand.’ 
And the case of the agent may be further defined by a noun 
or nouns in apposition: as, ft & % f^rsn % n^i 7ft 

Si w ^nn % (ft^r *t, ‘ heaven 

only by two has been delivered ; once before, by the nails 
of Narsin/i y and now by your Majesty’s sharp arrows.’ 

c. Or by a dative; as, ^ wt $ W* ^PhTT 

f^TT, 6 Nand Ji sent an invitation to all the Brahmans.’ 

d. Or, in short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, de¬ 

fining the predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc.; 
as, TTWl W WW c they allowed Mohan 

to come into the house;’ ^ Wi WW % fv$W{ WW sftWi WWTT, 
4 all the former grief left his heart;’ WJJW WWW Wit WWi 

ipgwft? 4 the fire swept to the top of the mountain.’ 

c. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition 
with the predicate; as, *tprt $ V 

TffTJT ^TS?T, ‘ the names of the six systems are 

these, Nydya , Vaisheshik, Sank/iya, Yogya, Mhndma , Volant? 
In the following, the nominative defining the predicate is 
appositive to the subject: faff m 

‘ her eighth child shall be born (to be) thy death.’ 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective; 
or, if a noun, also by a numeral. 
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Examples : f*rtTT fT ffaR ‘ be pleased to purify our 
house;’ 5} TWT 'f, ‘these are the king’s four sons;’ 

ff *fTTf ffalf fT, ‘ that mountain was eleven 

yojaiis high.’ 

(3) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

a. Observe that this participle always has the force of an 
adverbial adjunct of the predicate, expressing the various 
adverbial relations of time, place, manner, etc., as explained 
in § /55. Besides the illustrations there given, the following 
may be noted : ffa ^3fra ft %% ‘Nand 

Ji, being very sad, began to draw long sighs ;’ % fffa;T 

^ VTOT fTfT *}fT*TT> ‘ having taken the kingdom, and issued 
a proclamation, he established his seat.’ 

(4) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§ 754 (2)). 

Examples: faufat ff*T WCT**} Tf^ H*}> ‘a number of 
days passed staying in Mathura ;’ •fT’O 

43 f f^T*} f , ‘ Shri Krishn Chand has come in company 
with a beautiful woman.’ 

Rem. The conjunctive and adjective participles may, again, themselves 
be defined in the same way as the tenses of a verb in the predicate of a 
sentence. For illustrations, see §§ 754—757. 

(5) The predicate may also be extended by a pre¬ 
position with its case. 

Thus, ^ % faro f f m, * he saw 

no house without Shri Krishn Chand ; ’ ffaft *ratfT % 

fTO , ‘ all the milkmaids went to Yasodu .’ 

(6) Or by an adverb. 

Thus, ff Tra?r 3TfT, ‘lie became greatly pleased;’ 
‘come quickly.’ 

Agreement. 

861. Agreement is three fold, viz. ; (1) of an adjective 
used attributively with its noun; (2) of an adjective 

35 
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Attributive 

Agreement 


Predicative 
Agreement: 
Adjectives. 


in the predicative construction with its noun; (3) of 
the predicate of a sentence, whether verb or adjective, 
with the subject. 

862. The general rules regulating the agreement 
of an adjective attributive with its subject have been 
already stated and illustrated (§ 199). The same rules 
apply to the agreement of the genitive attributive with 
the noun it defines. 

863. But when an adjective or genitive attributive 
defines several nouns of different genders, usage as 
to agreement varies. 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender 
with the nearest noun. 

Examples : ^ ^ ‘ his wife and children ;’ 

your wife and four sons.’ 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the 
masculine, as the ‘ more worthy ’ gender, even though 
the noun immediately following be feminine. 

Examples: TpfRTf ‘y our wife, sons, etc.;’ 

ifWTTO *t ^ wi *T<n vft ‘Purusrdm 

Ji called his mother and brothers;’ 

‘with his wife and child.’ 

864. When an adjective or adjective participle occurs 
in the predicative construction with its noun, if the 
noun be in the accusative with sift, the adjective or 
participle regularly takes the form of the uninflected 
masculine singular, irrespective of the gender or case 
of the noun. 

Examples: > fwR *Sf faT «lft* 

‘in the three worlds I see no one so powerful ;* nine qft 
*PI?n ^f, ‘ seeing the city burning.’ 
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a. But occasionally the predicative adjective or participle 

takes the feminine termination even after the accusative 
with Thus, in Damayanti, <J*T % It 

‘you have left me, your handmaid, alone in the 

wilderness.’ 

Rem . Here the construction seems confused ; for although the 
adjective takes the feminine termination, the verb follows the usual rule 
and retains the masculine form after ko, 

b. Observe, that when a participle is found inflected after 

a noun with it is to be regarded, not as a predicative 
adjunct, but as in the absolute construction (754 (2)). Thus, 
srit gfrl qrt *n<rr *rr, ‘where he would find 

seated, sages, philosophers, and gods.’ 

865 . The same rule as to agreement applies to the 
pronominal accusatives in tj and xj as to those in qft. Thus, 

‘ whom shall we regard as the real (one)?.’ 

a. But in this case, again, we occasionally find a different 
usage;’ as, e.g., in the following; 

wtfir?fr, ‘do not leave this (child) alone in the jungle.’ 
Here , referring to Krishna, is an honorific plural. 

866. If the noun be in the nominative or the 
nominative form of the accusative, the predicative 
adjective or participle agrees with it in gender and 
number, as in the attributive construction. 

Thus, wt Wf wO 35T7ft, ‘why dost thou not 
fulfil the desire of (my) heart ?;’ f, 

‘ the cows, panting and lowing, are wandering about; ’ 

5b?ft ‘ they soil their laps.’ 

a. In the following phrase we must supply the 1st personal 
pronoun ; ^ ‘you have left (me) 

alone in this wilderness.’ 
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inflection of 867. The predicate verb, adjective, or noun must 

Predicate. A J 1 

be inflected to agree with the subject in number, 
gender, and person, in so far as they may be capable 
of such inflection. 

Thus, Tfi ft qft s* * all seek the jewel 

%, ‘there is no material for writing;’ urofTOT 
Wfa*IT $ ^>5 ^ flit "V, ‘sacred science 

and military science—these two procure (men) a high rank.’ 

a. Observe, that the case of the perfect of transitive verbs, 
as construed with if, is no exception to this rule; inasmuch 
as that which in English is the object, in this passive 
construction becomes the subject of the verb, with which 
it therefore agrees according to rule; as, % %) • . 

jftfh *PT fWFT^, lit-, ‘ or is the old love all forgotten 
(by Bihdrt )?;’ ^ ^ ‘the six 

(daughters) were given in marriage to Basudev.’ 

868. When the subject of a verb is a sentence, the predi¬ 
cate is always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Thus, in 
the passive construction, Tjqt jfpfl' % JflfT $*ft Hiuft, ‘one 
milkmaid said, Listen, dear!’. 


Agreement 869. Wlien the subject is an honorific pronoun, an 
Pronoun. honorific plural, or a title of respect, although the 
reference is to an individual, the predicate or predicates, 
as also all attributive adjuncts, must agree with it in 
the plural. 


a. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the 
predicate nominative, will admit of no distinction in form for 
plurality. But if, with such a predicate, any inflexible 


adjunct be joined, it must take the plural Mectm, us \\v the 

ot the following examples: ^ favrnn ‘ this is J 7 ** 
dhiita ■ • ^ WIPT1 wrfr % < this is the Creator of the world;’ 


W Tf^i i| )«<«), ‘ by what time will your honour 
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return ? TOt TO^f \>‘ our spiritual guide, 

Kanva, the sage, is not here.’ 

870. When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both 

masculine and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form 
of the masculine gender; as, ...’*!?* 

TOTf^ TRt % ‘ Sudama’s wife said (to her husband), Now 
we are experiencing great trouble.’ 

871. When the subject consists of two or more nouns Agreement 
or pronouns of different genders, the predicate and Genders, 
copula commonly agree in gender with the nearest 
noun. The same rule, it should be remarked, applies 

to an attributive adjunct under similar circumstances. 

Thus, ^ 7ft«T ihr *ff, ‘ this (creature) had 

three eyes and four arms;’ 7TWTO TO H»J?n vfTOTOT ^ 

TOi ‘youth, wealth, authority, 

lack of judgment, these four are each occasions of failure;’ 

^WT^TT, ‘a dust-storm and shower came.’ 

a . Some say (hat occasionally the attributive or predicate takes the 
masculine gender without reference to the gender of the nearest noun. 

Hut I am not able to find any good authority for such usage, and have 
only noted the following illustration of it in literature : na purush, na strl 
dyd , ‘neither man nor woman came.’ 

872. When the subject consists of two or more Agreement 

when Two 

words of different persons, the verb then preferably * rersons.’ 
agrees with the 1st person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, 
and the 2nd, rather than the 3rd. 

a. In this case, if the person preferred be in the singular, 
the verb agrees with it in that number, even though another 
noun be associated with it. Examples are as follows: qf 
TpmT *ran ** p ^ t, ‘ you and I are not that 

imagined spirit of yours;’ TO If TOt Wft £ 

WtT TO *TT, ‘ to-day thou and I will go to the place 
where thou and he were seated;’ ^ TO *1 wft 

TTTOT) ‘thou and he will not obtain leave to go there.’ 
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Rem . In the colloquial, however, many people follow the same rule 
with regard to agreement in the ease of different persons, as when there 
are different genders; i.e., the verb is made to agree in person with the 
nearest word. Thus many would say, main aur tu chairga, tu aur we 
chalenge . 


Agreement 873. When the subject denotes, not an individual, 

with Generic J 

Word*. hut a class, the predicate, although referring to a 
plurality of individuals, is placed in the singular. 

Example : WWT WTCTT WT, ‘ the army was going along.’ 

So in the following, the subjects are regarded as collectives: 
$ W- W TOPH $ WR faWT, ‘these six duties were 
appointed for the Brdhman yTW JPH, ‘three 

days and nights passed.’ 

a. On the same principle, ‘ all,’ is often treated as 
a singular; as, WW ‘ all of them were troubled;’ 

Wf SR ftR t|Tf ‘ all these are faults in a friend.’ 

874. Finally, it should be remarked that the common 
people, as might be expected, arc often very careless of the 
laws of agreement. Deviations from rule arc even found 
occasionally in literature. Thus we read, in Prof. Eastwick’s 
edition of the Prem Sugar, ‘ she went 

to invite her sister.’ 


Agreement 875. In poetry, moreover, the rules of agreement often 
Vene? 1 *^S ,ve wa y to l * ie necessities of the metre, as in the following, 
where (plur.) is construed first with a singular verb, and 
afterwards with a plural: % W 3TOZ Trfw TOT 
TjvrfiJ, ‘those who, abandoning deceit, sing this tale, hear (it 
and) tell (it).’ 


Ktip&H 

Adjective 

Participle. 


876. In Naipdli, the affix which is commonly added to participles 
used adjectively, is also affixed to phrases, thus indicating more clearly 
their predicative character; thus, tfr TO* TO VTtV 

W® > cannot tell whence he wns.’ This ^ is then inflected 
In accord with the above principles. 
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II.— Of Compound Sentences. 

A. Of Co-ordinate Sentences. 

877. When two or more connected sentences are 
grammatically independent of one another, they are 
called co-ordinate sentences; and when one is dependent 
upon the other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 

878. Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as 
in other languages, may be classified as Copulative , 
Disjunctive , Adversative , and Causal. 

Copulative Sentences. 

879. The conjunctions proper to copulative co- Copulative 

ordination are Tty and ‘and,’ joins two 

propositions when they are regarded as of equal im¬ 
portance, and as independent one of the other, ^rty 

... ‘ and \ ... ‘ also,’ implies that the affirmation 

of the former clause is extended either (a) in the 
subject, or (b) in the predicate. 

Examples: ^ WT '*T*Tr Tlty fay *1^ VT?n, ‘he went 
away, and did not returnVty Wynt 

ifa, ( S/tri Krishn departed, and Balrdm Ji 
also went off with him;’ uyq vptff f ifty 
fw iy p * ‘ this man is virtuous, and he is also very 

learned.’ 

a. Very often the copula or verb may be omitted from 
either the first or the second member of the copulative sen¬ 
tence. Thus, uyu V«ff ’tft IFtt faWTPl f, ‘this 
man is both virtuous and also very learned.’ The ellipsis of 
the verb in the second member, is more common in the 
colloquial speech than in literature. 
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b, or tjfjf is often used us a copulative conjunction, 
with a resumptive force. Thus, W sffffT 5Rt ^ZT fWVT filiT 
WffiTWWt 3it wtV fifWT, ‘he lifted up U'shd ; again, he 
also bound Aniruildh Ji.’ 

c. The pronominal phrase, fire XPC lit-, ‘upon that 
also,’ is often used as a copulative conjunction, with an 
enhancive force; as, fire WT wt Wya ‘ moreover, 

men will do unrighteousness.’ 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

Disjunctive 880. Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences, when affirma- 

Co-ordination. . ^ . . 

tive, are connected by the conjunctions 37 or wren, 
W7, flW7, % and fa, ‘ or.’ Any of these may be repeated 
in successive clauses, wdien the first must be rendered 
‘either,’ and the second, ‘or.’ There is no difference 
in their meaning: W 7 is preferred to uw to connect 
single words ; wr«fW7 is preferred to connect sentences. 
The Arabic W 7 appears to be supplanting these. When 
negative, each member is introduced by the negative 
particles; w or wff before the first member, and W 
before the second and following clauses. 

Examples: ^ wit ifa ^1 ffa WWfiCIf WtWWT ^ 

WW7 WjB ‘ we can take them and drive away a dog, or 
make stakes of them ; ’ xji W’? writ fl wifil % zret, 
‘throw him down, or drive him away from my presence;* 
w f W7 wNn W Tfwr ‘ has the heat affected (her) or 
(is it) as I have imagined?’; w wf | W Wf ^£t Tffw7> 
‘neither is there that place, nor that ruined cottage vtj 
W ft WTTOWt W trefitr litl ‘ neither does the heat (of the 
sun) affect it, nor does the perspiration come/ 

a . The second member of a disjunctive sentence may be 
introduced by ‘else/ ‘otherwise ;* as, ^ 

ft W7WWT wit r»7 frft first wrr WWW W%*I7> ‘ now thou shalt 
either be released, or else be made food for dogs and vultures/ 
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br Sometimes sentences are disjunctively co-ordinated by 
thus, ’qTf q lliq, ‘whether he 

come, or do not come.’ 

c. The first negative is sometimes omitted; as, qrt% 
qq qq if 3TT% qiT ‘this (man) has neither joy at finding, 
nor sorrow at losing.’ And sometimes the second, as in the 
common saying: qtqqftqi 7TO qqf fTJ qifaT TR, ‘neither 
penance equals truth, (nor does any) sin equal falsehood.’ 


Adversative Sentences. 

881. In adversative co-ordination, two statements are Advemtifo 

Co-ordination. 

contrasted with one another. These adversative sen¬ 
tences are of three kinds, viz.: (1) the second proposi¬ 
tion may he contradictory or exclusive of the first; (2) it 
may he merely restrictive of the former statement; or 
(3) the contrast may be made by extending the former 
statement. 

a. It is doubtful whether Hindi as yet has strictly appro¬ 
priated certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive, 
as distinguished from contradictory, adversative clauses. But, 
on the whole, the tendency seems to be to introduce a contra¬ 
dictory adversative clause by qqqr (very rarely, fqpq), or the 
equivalent Arabic %fqiq; while try is commonly employed to 
introduce a sentence merely restrictive of the other. But an 
extensive adversative clause is regularly introduced by qqq, 
or the Arabic qfRT- 

b. In the following examples, q^Tij, fqiqj and qy, are used 
strictly in accordance with the principle above suggested: 

(l) *ftq it q?ft qqf qrwf qq qmr i wj 

%qqT ‘ of the soul there is no creator, but it has existed 
of itself from eternity;’ q?t T[TR ^ qq¥ 

ft<TT fir fqqq ^ ^ qqrqR t, ‘ a man of bad 
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character gains nothing from reading the Shdstra, but in ti,j s 
matter the nature prevails:' (2) 

^ |j ‘ thou hast indeed slain many 

very mighty (men), but now thou shalt not escape alive out of 
my hand;' JR t ?ft ?TfT fa 3TTjt tJT *TTT SITS 5i JfT*T *T 
‘ in his heart, indeed, he wished to flee, but, for shame, flee he 
could not/ 

c. While these examples seem to sustain the principle 

suggested, it must be admitted that even good writers often 
fail to make this distinction in the use of the different adver¬ 
sative conjunctions. Thus, in the following from the Prem 
Sugar , is used to express a mere restriction: % ^5| 

$ TTC/n * fare i sftff Jm Sifast, ‘ I am telling it 
before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one/ And in 
the following from the Shad Darshan , introduces a contra- 
dictory clause: ^ fast *RT SSPTt | 

WfaW % SST JT^IT t, ‘the Fed is not the composition of 
any one, but has existed of itself from eternity/ 

d. Examples (3) of extensive adversative clauses are as 

follows: % <^T % Siipr sft $$ WRS Sfa V\ ^ 
% 5? %^T> ‘they paid no attention to their speaking, but 
turned their faces away from them; ’ % STPH % 

fa^ 3i fa^ t, ‘it is not for establishing 

(the doctrine of a) God, but rather for disproving it.’ 

Causal Sentences. 

Causal 882. In causal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 

either the reason or the consequence, the cause or the 
effect of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or 
reason, is commonly introduced by the conjunction 
Wffa, or the noun STRW, used conjunctively ; a clause 
expressing a consequence or effect is introduced by 
the conjunctive phrases, ^ fafa fa, fas fa$ fa, 
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1T%, or their equivalents. The conjunction tre, 
‘therefore,’ is confined to Urdu. 

Examples: f?T TJU fjfffli % flTT 
wl £ i will give them happiness, because they have 
endured great affliction for me; ’ HT1 1 1TC(1T tlT it 

ifi% sitit j* It *i urcn irr ui^ii utit *, 

‘ not to do such a deed, will stand as a sin before God; hence 
I cherish this hope.’ 

a. For f%fl, etc., the pronominal ablatives, t^T %, nr 
> TIT "l, etc., arc often used to connect sentences in the 

causal relation, as, e.g., in the following: if xrf^ 

IT it IT IS 1T1 1$ ft 1%, ‘this (vulture) will pursue and 
kill me, hence one can only succeed by having gone to him.’ 

b. The connecting conjunction or phrase is sometimes 
omitted in cases where we must nevertheless recognize the 
sentences as co-ordinated in the causal relation. Thus, 
IWt itX TTt t fl miT 11 lit flUT IfT ITff^, 
‘ my worshippers are oppressed, (hence) I ought at this time 
to go and remove their anxiety.’ 

B. Subordinate Sentences. 

883. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds, viz. 
(1) Substantive, (2) Adjective or Relative, (3) Adverbial. 
These will eacb be defined and explained in their order 
below. 

884. Before entering upon the consideration of subordinate 
clauses, it will be convenient to advert to a threefold classifi¬ 
cation of the tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the possible, 
the impossible, and the actual. I. The following four tenses 
denote an action, or state of being, contingently, as merely 
possible, viz., the Contingent Future, the Imperative, the Con¬ 
tingent Imperfect, and the Contingent Perfect. II. The 
following are used to denote a supposition whose realization 


Subordinate 

Clauses 

Classified. 
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has become impossible , viz., the Indefinite Imperfect, the Past 
Contingent Imperfect, and the Past Contingent Perfect. 
III. The remaining tenses are all indicative; i.e., they all 
denote an action either as a reality, or as assumed to be such. 
In all the rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate 
sentences, it is to be remembered that the tenses of Class I. 
are required when an action or state is regarded as a mere 
possibility; those of Class II. are used to denote a past possi¬ 
bility which cannot now be realized ;* those of Class III. 
denote, under various phases, the actual and real. These 
statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 
sections. 


Substantive Clauses. 

885. Those are called substantive clauses which are 
equivalent to a substantive expanded into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the sentence, qqi $ ZTf 

*rnr % ‘ that God is one, is a fundamental doctrine of 
religion,’ the phrase |, is evidently equivalent 

to the substantive phrase, ART ‘the Divine 

unity.’ Again, in the sentence ^ fa ‘the 

phrase TIDfaT is evidently equivalent to an accusative 
case after the verb 

*s. 

886 , Substantive clauses are of two kinds, (1) 
Subjective and (2) Predicative. Those are called sub¬ 
jective which stand either in the relation of a subject 
to the leading verb, or in apposition with the subject. 
Those are called predicative which limit or define the 
predicate of the leading sentence or any adjunct of 
that predicate. 


* It should be remarked, however, that the Indefinite Imperfect, in 
virtue of its double character (§ 775), belongs properly to both 
Classes I. and II. 
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887. All subjective substantive clauses are regularly Subjective 

. J 5 J Subst Clauses. 

introduced by the particle fa, ‘ that.’ 

Examples of these are as follows: anmi fa If THTf 

jf, ‘it will be disclosed that 1 am the king.’ Very 
commonly iff, ‘this/ stands as the subject of the leading 
clause, and the following substantive clause then stands in 
apposition with it; thus, iff faf ffarf 1 fa * 3 ^ Wt 

5*T IW TIT’MnTT fPFH IP ‘ this 

is evident, that for man by his own understanding to obtain 
the knowledge of God, is extremely difficult.’ In the 
following appositional sentence the substantive clause defines 
the subject, iftW; of the leading verb, as to its elements: 

sure ift fa iw qmril 

H 7 TTr% fTfalfi utfa, ‘the splendour of that 
occasion is not to be described, how before all (were) rows 
of enormous tusked and furious elephants.’ 

a. Sometimes fa is omitted, as in the following: 
wr ivm | fsnr pt % V, ‘a thought 

like this occurs; (It looks) as though Shiv Ji were pursuing 
the boar.’ 

h. After a leading clause expressing ‘fitness,’ ‘duty,’ 
‘obligation,’ etc., the verb of the substantive clause is 
regularly put in the contingent future, or one of the 
respectful forms of the imperative. Thus, $ faift ?jjt 
‘it is fitting that (you) send some one there 
tj* qft ’TOS 1 fa *ft irnrt, ‘it is nece ss ary that you go 
there/ 

Rem. Sometimes, instead of the contingent future, the infinitive form is 
used as the nominative of the verb in a simple sentence. This is to be 
preferred when the action of the verb is conceived as a fact rather than 
a supposition. 

888 . Predicative substantive clauses are of various Predicative 
forms. Thus, they may stand as the object, either 

of the verb in the leading clause, or of a participial 
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adjunct in the leading clause. In this case they are 
usually introduced by the particle fa. 

Examples: qfa XftTS tft *TT fa 

7J* farat fa*BT Hift, ‘ Narad the sage went 

and comforted Aniruddh Ji (saying), Do not be anxious 
about anything ; ’ cuynft fartf $ fa 

^ffa% ‘ the princess walks about, saying in her inmost 
heart, Whom shall I marry ?’ ** ^fa fa 

go and see what king is coming up against (us).’ 

a. Occasionally introduces the substantive clause, 

instead of fa. Thus, fa^TTt it ^ H 

consider this, what difference at all is there 
between Mathura and Brinddhan .’ 

b. Sometimes, especially before short clauses, fa may 

be omitted ? as, fa^xfn WlJt, ‘ Chitrarekhd 

said, Friend, come here.’ 

c. Often the substantive clause precedes, and is then 
followed by a pronoun, the direct object of the verb, with 
which the substantive clause stands in apposition. Thus, 

ifT *T? W ’HtfW ^Tm | ^ *fi), 

in English idiom, ‘Here comes a deer, there went a boar, 
yonder goes a tiger,’—on saying this; 

^*fWT fWT ^ ^ ?, ‘they split (one’s) cars, 

screaming continually, “ Go to the wood! Go to the wood.’ 5 ’ 

Subst. Clauses 889. In the NaipaK Gospel, I have not found a substantive clause in- 
in Naipfrli, r r 

troduced by For J3B, in such clauses, is regularly substituted ipSJ, 

conjunctive participle of <t0 s,i y*’ This follows the substantive 

clause, which is to be regarded as its object. English idiom will most 1 

frequently require this to be rendered as ‘that/ but in other cases it 

cannot be transferred in translation. Examples are: 

nfa% $ Hfa ‘know that the kingdom of God is near;’ 

«n;3*1 WT3 %»Tfa *7T *PfaT,‘ they took counsel in what 

way they might kill him,’ lit., ‘ saying, In what way may we kill him?*. 
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890. It is very important to observe that after verbs 0r ? tio 5 bli< i ua 

J r not used, 

of ‘saying,’ ‘thinking,’ ‘wishing,’ etc., Hindi, unlike 
English, does not admit the oratio obliqua. On the 
contrary, idiom demands that the words or thoughts 
of the speaker be cited as they pass in his mind. 

This principle makes it necessary, in translating from 
English into Hindi, to change both the tense and the 
person of the verb, as illustrated in the following examples: 

* *T 'tflT % | fa yjift fit Wfi, 

‘ Go thou, and say from me, “ Queen, I (have) understood 
your admonition,” ’ where English idiom would have it, ‘ tell 
the queen that I have understood,’ etc.; ^TfT fa 

‘as he wished (i.c., was about to) kill Baldev ,’ lit., 

‘ wished, May I kill Baldev .’ 

a. In the Rdmdyan , we read, gqfa ^ wfa 

Here there is an ellipsis of a conjunctive 
participle, as ^ftfa, ‘thinking,’ of which the substantive 
clause, is the object; and these words, ‘ I have 

no son,’ are represented as actually passing in the mind 
of the king. Thus we may render the passage in English 
idiom, ‘ sadness entered the heart of the king, as he thought 
how he had no son.’ 

891. Predicative, substantive clauses, again, may ex- Predicative 

; ° ’ J Clauses of Pur- 

press the purpose or reason of the action of the leading p«*e. 
verb. 

a. In this case, the substantive clause is to be regarded as 
in apposition to some such word as qiTTTSf or f?j, ‘ reason,’ 

‘object,’ in the principal clause. Such a word is indeed, for 
the sake of greater clearness, often expressed. The clause 
denoting the purpose or reason is introduced by the con¬ 
junction fa, or the relative used as a conjunction. The 


* B&l K. 
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verb of a substantive clause expressing purpose must be in 
the contingent future; but if it state a reason, in one of the 
indicative tenses. Thus, pT »faT If fa 

7W vr *1 UPC ‘ I wish to send you to Brin- 

ddhan, that you may go and comfort them ; ’ qij W ftW 
t TPW’T $UT*r % fZfJT THr%, ‘come along quickly, 
that all together we may reach the hut in safety;’ 

WT WTftS^^fa^^ ‘ Shakun- 

tald is very dear to me, inasmuch as she is the daughter of 
my confidential friend; ’ £ ?TT3T % UnjTdlT 
jqTWt % W tJTR %, ‘ do thou coax father that he may send 
me with the cowherds;’ ^ H ?)TT *TR flWt^T fUl t fa 
\ ^fT tsrrO V ‘ for this (reason) has thy name 
been Priyamvadd, that thou speakest words very loving,’ lit., 
‘ for what (reason) ? that, etc.’ 

892. A negative clause denoting purpose is introduced 
by the phrase, tfcrr fa, followed by the contingent 
future. Thus, W M fart ft fa <J* faff, ‘ do 

not go there, lest you fall.’ is often omitted. 

a. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the 
context; as, wiff»T Tf fa»TTfl , ‘ I have no fear lest 

Os 

(my) hereafter should be ruined.’ 

Predicative 898. When the substantive clause denotes the result 

Clauses of Re- 

suit. of an action, if that result is presented (1) merely as 
a wish or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent 
future; if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be 
in one of the indicative tenses; if (3) as unattainable or 
inconceivable, the verb must bo in the indefinite im¬ 
perfect. 

Thus (1) Tfqi fa fa* tftHT 

^ ‘ let us cause to be made 

such a beautiful theatre that the people of each village, im¬ 
mediately on hearing, may rise and run (to see it); ’ (2) & 
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^TT mrr | flit H ijft ^TTi ‘ What has happened to 

thee, that thou art saying sucli things?’; qf qq HtfH 

ft Tft ft qifft fa ffq f ffa ft fr^ f qit fft, 

‘in the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in such 
a manner that the beasts, and birds, hearing the voice of 
her weeping, were weeping (too);’ (3) w JUT ^ Wl 

^ % WRT*‘what power had Arjun , that he should carry 
away (my) sister?’. 

Rem. The result of an action is in Hindi more frequently expressed by 
an adjective clause introduced by a relative pronoun or pronominal, as 
illustrated in the next paragraph. 

Adjective Clauses. 

894. Those are called adjective (or relative) clauses 
which are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some 
word or clause in the leading sentence. 

a. For example, take the compound sentence, ft qfiqj 5f ^ 
qrftfr ft fiPIT ft TO q^ft ft, ‘Shri Krisjin counted those 
lines which he had drawn.’ Here the phrase introduced by 
ft qualifies the substantive qpjjtft ft after the manner of an 
adjective, and is indeed equivalent to qjqft ftft3?f qrftft ft- 

895. All adjective clauses are regularly introduced by Construction 

J ... of Adjective 

the relative pronoun or a pronominal adjective, to which Clauses, 
the corresponding correlative or a demonstrative pronoun 
regularly answers in the principal clause. The relative 
clause may be regarded as a simple expansion of the 
correlative pronoun. Instead of the correlative, one of 
the demonstratives (as, to, to, tot, etc., or the pro¬ 
nominal qq) may be used in the principal clause. 

Examples are: %ft ?Kt ^TT ft Tft I W ft ftt ^ 
ft compose some such verse as shall just correspond 

to your condition;’ faq ^fq q qqft Wt TO ft f TO 
qiT UqJTR TO qiyt, ‘do not treat with disrespect the sage 
who has thus sent thee his girl.’ 


36 
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a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described 

by the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal 
and subordinate clauses. Thus, tfr far 

*fT *n^3T *TT ^T^TT vr, ‘the army of demons which 

had come up around them,—that army cast a shadow as 
a cloud; ’ ^rr Tfz ire «TX ?!T 'QZ WT*T, ‘ in whose 

body love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground (of 
the dead).’ 

b. But, much more commonly, Hindi idiom, placing the 

relative clause with the noun first, omits the noun from the 
principal clause which follows. Thus, fa ^ tpC 

W % *Tf3f it mz Tt§, ‘ the lord with perfect ease 
broke in pieces every weapon which was cast at Ilari 

^ WU % JfifT *TT ftax it TTrf HT fl 
^*IT^T, ‘a city twelve i/ojans square, such as S/iri Krisfoi had 
directed, he built in one night.’ 

c. Sometimes, when the principal clause precedes, the 

substantive is omitted in the relative clause, as in English. 
Thus, TCRT fTR*TT Wt WT |, 

c liajd Dushyant will deliver (you), who is the guardian of 
the whole sacred grove/ 

d . Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal 

and ^ subordinate clause, when no particular person is 
intended, or when the reference is to a subject well known. 
Thus, *TT % ^rNf Wt, ‘thy eye fastened 

on him who was worthy of thee; ’ fgjq ^ J3TT TOfTT *raix 

‘we are all in the power of Him who 

created the world.’ 

e. Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from the 

leading clause, especially in poetry ; as, ^ **T *x ^5 aPt 
x^2^jc!X % ‘take out the thorn which is rankling 

in my heart;’ § ^ xj^ fWTT fa*X 

VTTT' ‘ the weapons which fell on Aniruddh, were cut 
in two on the edge of the stone.’ In the common formula 
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of assent from an inferior, iff ^fSf, or sit fnfJT> there is an 
ellipsis of the entire principal clause (sc. ft fi^ff). 

/. The relative may be omitted from the subordinate 
clause. Thus, ‘those who escaped, fled 

Tuff frtf fljft, ‘ who is unfriendly to him who speaks 
kindly?;’ 13 ^ VfT flt ip ffnn, ‘(what) answer there was, 
that have I heard.’ In the following, the relative is omitted 
in the successive clauses: U’JWT f! If H*tt Him % 

fif 'i f sti f ffhc *itff^ u*tt fffifair 
ffiff , lit., ‘ those lips (which) are ShakuntaUVs, they are 
the young buds of the vine; those arms (which) are (hers) 
are the tendrils; and those breasts (which) are (hers), they 
are the opened flowers.’ This omission is especially common 
in these brief expressions; ^ ft, ‘anyhow;’ ^ 

‘be it as it may;’ and in the colloquial style generally; as, 
ip fifNt nt ’W ft ftftft, ‘ what thou shalt do, thou 
wilt do right well.’ It is also very frequent in poetry; as, 

3*1^* ip *** w 1 ^f^TET 11 hf? fift; 

fftf^f ‘ the soft and beautiful collyrium of 

the dust of (my) Guru’s feet; (which is) nectar (to) the 
eyes, removing (all) defect of vision,—applying this to the 
clear eyes of the understanding, etc.’ 

g. Or finally, where the connection is quite plain, both 
the relative and correlative pronouns are omitted; as, 
ffTOT fit ITTTT) ‘you have done well (in that you have) 
killed Kans.’ 

h. The interrogative pronoun may take the place of the 
correlative or demonstrative in the principal clause; as, 
frt*r wr t sit frfawfit fit hm t, ‘who is such 
(a person) that he is annoying these daughters of a holy sage.’ 

896. The indicative tenses (Class III. § 884) will Tenses in Adj. 
appear in adjective clauses whenever the qualification 
is stated or assumed as a fact. 
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To the illustrations already given, may be added the 
following: 

fannr 1 fwrm % ^ 

f«ift % lit., ‘so many as are the marks of beauty, Vidhdtd 
has brought them all together in that charming creature.’ 

897. But when the qualification is not stated as an 
objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is 
employed. 

a. This is especially the case (1) in adjective clauses, 

denoting the object, purpose, or result, of an action ; also, 
(2) in all indefinite specifications of number, quantity, 
quality, etc., where no particular individuals arc intended. 
In this latter case, ^ETT, and or ^tTT> arc very com¬ 

monly found in the principal clause ; and the subordinate 
clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pronominal. 
Sometimes the adjective clause is introduced by fa, instead 
of sft. Examples are as follows : (1) fTfPH *ct *tzt *Tft 
f ^ «rrf% ft, ‘this is not a Brahman's daughter, 

whom it would not be fitting for me to marry 

TUsTO TT3I I H ‘ keep the king 

in such a way that he may never feel troubled about me.’ 
(2) fa* ft, ‘ in that Scripture 

in uftiich there may be a clear account of God; 5 

ft %<tm ft, * as many people as may have 

come, invite them all; ’ ij^rr f% ^ *TT»T 

^fTj ‘such joy arose that sorrow remained not for a 
name;’ i.e.,‘not the name of sorrow remained?’ TfctJT 
fl<t **t ft, * lay such a plan as may be effective; 5 

*TTOt& f 9ft *tffif, ‘ who has so much ability 
that (he) might set it forth?’. 

b. Under this head come sentences introduced by the 
words, fqs JTTWt, or often *TT*it alone; such as, ^f »jt TpEfT 

^ftr iftwr tif wr | irufr. •. 

ftrIT f, ‘he too is become so thin and sallow that it seems 
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as if he had passed whole nights waking,’ lit., * (that) you 
may believe,’ etc.; the remainder of the sentence being 
really an objective substantive clause dependent on • 

c. Sometimes is used for in the principal clause, 
especially where surprise is expressed ; as, $ 

fa % WIT ^ t^nt ‘it has made what a bound! 

so that he appears quite above the ground.* 

(L In the following the principal clause implies a condition, 
which not being realized, the result was impossible. Hence 
the indefinite imperfect (§ 775 (5)) is used in the adjective 
clause; as, ’nsfa % arffiT, 

‘what was Arjun's power that he should carry oflf our 
sister?’. But in the following the contingent future is 
employed ; Wt WT *TPR^ 

‘else what was their power that they should fight with the 
Kauravs ? 

e. Sometimes the adjective clause contains two or more 
relatives corresponding to as many correlatives in the 
principal clause. In this case English idiom requires that 
all, except the leading relative, be translated as indefinites. 
Thus, uft %ff *ffa fit? ‘ whatever pleases any one, 
that seems good to him;’ 3TTSWT iFtfa 

frr*f ‘ whatever affection existed with any one, 

according to that they beheld the lord’s form.’ 

Rem . A similar construction occurs with relative adverbs. 

/. Sometimes §%, used adverbially, is elegantly substituted 
for the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form 
of adverbial clauses. Thus, mw ift* W HTft 
UlrPf, ‘make such an effort as that vain affection and gross 
error may depart.’ 

g. Similarly sift may take the place of the noun and 
relative which should appear in the adjective clause; as, \jjii 
‘ blessed that city whence they came.’ 
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898. The adverbial clause is the expansion of an ad¬ 
verb. It therefore defines the predicate of the principal 
clause in respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any 


other adverbial idea. 


Temporal Ad- 899. Temporal abverbial clauses are regularly intro- 
verbiaiciauses. ^ or gffy ‘ when,’ to which the correlative 

TO (TO or aY) regularly corresponds in the principal 
clause. As remarked in § 042, related adverbial ideas 
are expressed by the combination of the postpositions 
ira, etc., with the temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows: TOTOt 
‘when (they) found (him) not there, then they said among 
themselves;’ to ^3WT f wt *R$[ H 

‘when at daybreak lie rises, then no word 
comes aright from his mouth ; 5 ^FETT, 

‘ while there is life, there is hope.’ 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns 

denoting time, as qrTST> f^*T, etc., preceded by the 

relative pronoun in the subordinate, and the correlative, or 
a demonstrative, in the principal clause. Thus, e.g., f^r 

^ wnigr % tot to arrar ^fnro faxTrcu $, 

‘at the time Bdndsur carried off Aniruddh , Aniruddh was 
reflecting/ 

b . Occasionally a temporal clause is elegantly introduced 

by fa, as, TO WIT vn fa T* ?T fTOTTfTO a TO TOW 
qifj; ‘ he was sitting hungry, when Visvamitra said this word/ 
When fifi is used with SR, the clause, although temporal in 
form, is causal in sense. Thus, 5R fa srTfft | 

‘ since thou art going to enjoy pleasure, it 
is not right to weep/ 
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c. As in adjective clauses, the relative is often omitted: 
as, itT r?tsn*i^ 

?TTO <!fft ‘all the milk-maids stood encircling him 
on every side, then Shri Krishn, taking them along, came to 
that place iRfat TTT^, ‘when conversation is 

actually going on, even then conceal (it).’ 

900. Local adverbial clauses are regularly introduced J'” 4 ],, Adve '- 

J > bial Clauses. 

by the relative adverbs sift, or fnvyr, or their equiva¬ 
lents, combined, when necessary, with various post¬ 
positions. The proper correlative or the demonstrative 
regularly follows in the principal clause. 

Thus, Sift 3 7T?t Hfi ;FH wt 

6 several children, playing, came out where the sage 
Lomas was;' sift ^ W t cUtt ‘where 

Kans has gone, to that very place will I send you too.’ 

a. When the principal clause precedes the subordinate, 
is commonly preferred to the correlative rf?t; as, TTft*lt 

wIt ‘ the queens went 

where the two heroes were seated with the corpseijqj 
^Tft f ‘ he went to the very place where were 

Basudev and Devaki.’ 

b. Occasionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun, of locality, 

combined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the 
place of one or both of the local adverbs; as, sift 

’WfiT ^ f^n, ‘ blessed (is) this place, where the 
lord has come and revealed himself.’ 

901. Modal adverbial clauses are regularly introduced Modal Adver - 

° J bial Clauses. 

by the modal adverb or its equivalents, followed by 
aj, etc., in the principal clause. 

Thus, wff ^ fvplf uniT lift litfxfqt urift, ‘as the 
chariot drew near, the milkmaids began to say.’ Or, rarely, 
the adverbial clause may be introduced by fa, indicating it 
as the explication of in the leading sentence. Thus, 
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fag^r ^ $faT <pt £*n> ‘speaking 
thus, I may save Devaki, namely; The son which I shall have 
I will give to you/ 

Rem . The latter clause here approximates closely in character to an 
objective substantive clause ; but differs from it in that the sentence is not 
given ns the very words to be spoken, so that it cannot stand in the relation 
of an accusative to the verb 

a. Still more common than the above, is the adverbial use 
of or its equivalents to introduce a modal clause. This 
idiom is used almost invariably in introducing a comparison. 
Thus, m mt wtx fa*rr ft 

53RT TT3 WK TT5IT xrr^VT ‘as Your Majesty, having destroyed 
Ka?is, gave joy to your worshippers, even so, reigning over 
Madhupnr, be pleased to take care of the people;’ §rj «(% 

■ft % ^ f, ‘ in whatsoever way it may be accomplished, so 
will we bring him,’ where the present is used of an imminent 
future. 

h. When the principal clause precedes the other, the de¬ 
monstrative is commonly substituted for the correlative 
pronominal. Thus, xftlT *n»TT fa ^ ’Spfa Tfxj 

^5T 'mw ITTTT ‘ they rejoice as an ascetic, having 

done penance, rejoices on receiving the fruit of that penance.’ 

c. *The correlative may be omitted from the principal 

clause; as, WfTT ^ %?I fag TTR, ‘like the 

bellows of the blacksmith, it breathes without life.’ 

d. For §% after *TRt is often idiomatically substituted; 

as, *TR> ^TUT ffaT> * (the king) is as 

radiant as a polished diamond,’ lit., ‘ as a diamond (which 
has been) applied to a grindstone.’ 

e. For and %%, fafa and fafa are often substituted in 

the Ramdyan. The correlative, however, is often omitted. 
Thus, fafa wr **it*T 3 fafa ^rfar ffafa ^funr 

mm, ‘ never tell this story to Hari, as you have told it to 
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me.’ *ff7T ^ 3wr fwr to fafa Tfa f«ra 
ifTOTj ‘the Name removes the worshipper’s despair, with (his) 
sin and sorrow, as the sun destroys the night.’ 

/. As in other adverbial clauses, appropriate nouns combined 
with the relative and correlative pronouns, may take the place 
of the modal adverb; as, faff fafa HT fiff, ‘ I will tell 

thee hereafter in what way it happened.’ 

902. In temporal, local and modal adverbial clauses Te “ ses * n A<1 - 

\ t verbial Clauses 

alike, one principle determines the use of the indicative 
or contingent tenses. When the adverbial clause is 
introduced merely as a supposition, without reference to 
any objective reality, then one of the three contingent 
tenses, future, imperfect, or perfect, must be used; but 
when it is presented as an objective reality, one of the 
indicative tenses. 

a. Thus, the contingent future is used in indefinite state¬ 
ments of time and place; as, Uff f f ^ ffa, * when 

he comes, (then) let me know; ’ Sft fall <3% fft HTT^fr, 

( seize and bring him from wherever you may find him.’ 

, b. Similarly, one of the contingent tenses is commonly 
employed in comparisons, when the object with which com¬ 
parison is made, is regarded merely as a mental conception. 

Thus, ffsff tfa zt tn flfafaf n faf ft, ‘the 

two heroes broke (upon them) as a lion might break upon 
a herd of elephants/ But when the illustration is regarded 
as an objective reality , one of the indicative tenses is em- 
ployed. Thus, fforf 

TO m »i fTfawt ffTfff I, *Shrl Kri$hn (and) 

Balrdm seemed as beautiful as seems the lightning in a dense 
storm-cloud/ 

Rem . The choice of the tense in comparisons is thus obviously deter¬ 
mined entirely by the way in which the speaker or writer chooses to regard 
the object with which comparison is made. 
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c. In poetry, the copula being omitted, the mode of con¬ 
ception is left undefined. Thus, wt *J«ITf?cT Wt %% TO 
ff TOTO > £ He who is the Unconditioned, how becomes he 
conditioned ? (as) the water (becomes) ice.’ 

Causal Adver- 903. Causal adverbial clauses express (1) the reason, 
ground, or consequence of the principal clause. They 
are commonly introduced by sft, used as a conjunction 
(§ 666), in the sense of ‘since,’ or ‘whereas.’ The 
principal clause is then introduced by it or <?T. 

Examples: ** 3ft iji \ j ^ 

‘ since we are in such trouble, we ought to have some de¬ 
liverer;’ sft to sfar it pr ft I <rt j* to TOf 
f since misery alone is fated to this creature, there is nothing 
in (her) power,’ i.e., 4 there is no help for' it.’ Sometimes the 
subordinate clause is not formally stated; thus, it UTO 
*TTO i TOnlT TOUT % WTO ?t TTOT f, ‘ so intelligent man 
after death passes into the condition of a stone.’ 

Conditional (2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condition 

Causal Clauses. un( j cr ac tj 0 n of the principal verb takes place, 

as the causa sine qua non of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis , and the principal clause the 
apodosis. The protasis , expressing the condition, is 
regularly introduced by it or *jf^, or the Persian wy, 

‘ if; ’ and the apodosis , by the illative it, and sometimes 

it it. 

Conditional 804. In Naipdlf, instead of 3ft > Wfi^> and a conditional clause 

ClausesinNai* j g | n( f| Cn ted by tbe word )TOT, the inflected perfect participle of , ‘to 
say.’ This VpQT is regularly placed at the end of the conditional clause. 
Thus, ^ W WT > ‘ if »ny one comes to me; ’ ?} 

% fron wr Trot tout . ‘ if any one calls thee to a feast.’ This 
w*it is also idiomatically used at the end of clauses which state something, 
not as a fact, but as a supposition ; as, * TO TOUT ifFTO WT 
wnft wi. ‘ who is there whose ass may have fallen into a pit ? It is 
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&Uo employed instead of fs|j in causal clauses of the 1st class, to 
denote the ground; reason, or consequence, of the action of the leading 
verb, as in the following: ‘whereas 

they seeing, see not.’ 

Rem . The participle YTOT, in these constructions, is to be regarded as 
in construction with the preceding words after the manner of a case abso¬ 
lute. The idiom may perhaps be illustrated by the English use of the 
word ‘granted;* ‘granted that this is so,’ i.e., very nearly, ‘if this is so.’ 

905. It is important to give careful attention to the 
discriminative use of the tenses in compound sentences 
involving a condition. The following principles are to 
be noted. The realization of the condition may be 
(1) possible, (2) actual, or (3) impossible. Hence, three 
general cases present themselves: 

(1) The condition may be only subjectively assumed 
as a possibility , which may or may not be in accordance 
with fact. In this case the verb of the protasis must be 
in one of the three contingent tenses, or in the future, 
imperfect, or perfect. When (a) the consequence 
is regarded as certainly following, if the condition 
be fulfilled, then the verb of the principal clause will 
be in one of the indicative tenses; but when the con¬ 
clusion is presented ( b ) as merely a possible issue, one 
of the contingent tenses must be employed. 

Thus, a. «Pf it ^ (ft pr ‘if 

Jurdsindh should attack us to-morrow, then the people will 
have trouble;’ ^ «p*rc; ft Tt ft wft t* ‘( if ) this 
(maiden) may abide in your house, then it is a good (thing),’ 
sc. WTO after *rit; wt $ff 'SIT* W fag I eft 

TTJTjfat*** W ‘if I come to-day without having slain 

this (demon) then let me not be called the servant of the 
lord of liaghu. 5 b. it fft it tfr fafa tt* 

‘if 1 but kill this woman, then 1 may reign without fear;’ 
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or, with the respectful form for the contingent future; sit 
*it*JT ‘if your honour 

wish to get rid of this, then I may suggest a plan.’ Thus 
the contingent future is used in both apodosis and protasis 
to express a conceivable hypothesis, with its consequence. 
Thus, sft Ufa ^TfTT ^ Tftt fa^f 3fa ftf 5 ‘if he 
should eat every day, the world might soon be a waste/ 

c. For the contingent future in the protasis, the imperative 
may be substituted; as, ^ ?PTT *ft 

mji I, ‘ kindly tell me that (i.e., if you will tell me), then the 
doubt of my mind may be removed/ 

Rem. 1. Observe that as the Oriental dislikes direct and positive as¬ 
sertion, a contingent tense is often used in Hindi, when English idiom 
would require the indicative. 

Rem. 2. It must also be remembered that in all but the most modern 
Hindi these nice discriminations are constantly neglected, so that, in poetry 
especially, e.g., we often find the forms of the contingent future, where the 
letter of these rules would require the absolute future ; as, e.g., jo ihi barai 
amara so hoi y where modern idiom would require hogd ; * he who marries 
this girl shall become immortal.* 

(2) When the condition is assumed as a reality, either 
in the future, past or present time, as when its fulfilment 
is assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb 
in the absolute future or some other of the indicative 
tenses. In the apodosis, the conditions above specified 
necessarily regulate the choice of a contingent or in¬ 
dicative tense. 

Examples: ^flr * TffTTT 7ft % ^1? 5* *IRT *fat, 
* if I help you, then I will take half of the fruit for the present 
*t Sr ^ITTft & 7ft WT* fa7J%7n, ‘ if 1 now get angry, 

the business will be spoiled ; 5 ait \ % fafTjT 7ft 1 wtT Tfffa 
% *T7n> ‘if you did not take him, then who else did carry him 
off?’. 

(3) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to fact and impossible of realization. 
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The protasis expresses a condition which was not 
realized, the apodosis, a consequence which would have 
followed, had not the condition failed. The verb of the 
protasis is commonly put in the indefinite imperfect, 
much less frequently in the past contingent perfect, and 
very rarely in the past contingent imperfect. The verb 
of the apodosis is commonly also found in the indefinite 
imperfect. 

Examples: ‘had I asked 

anything from him, he would have given (it) ;’ ait TTCW 
^«frrr ?fr ^ ‘ had this story been going on, then I 

too should have heard (it)/ In the following conditional 
clause, is idiomatically omitted from the protasis before 

ftrn I*? 3ir»r 

‘ if perchance no one had told (us), yet I would have per¬ 
ceived,’ etc. 

a. Sometimes the past imperfect is used in the apodosis; 
thus, ift ^T3<TT ffl *TT *rai«TT *fT, £ he was able to bring it, if 
he had wished.’ The past tense, ’sn, of the copula, is some¬ 
times found alone in the apodosis ; thus, 5ft rJH ifO 7ff 

*TT, ‘it had been well, if you had heard what I had to 
say;’ sit ^ ^ m ^ xisNt Ttt 

^ ^SIT fiTO ^ITj ‘if a rumour of this thing had 
not reached my ear, then what had been the use of 'this 
panchdyat decision ? 

b. Sometimes the past contingent perfect is the tense of 

the apodosis. Thus, * TPB *TTT % S^iTTT ft AT ?ft 

Bft ff WT 7TT<t % TIT ftflt, ‘ if thou hadst even 

once cried out from the heart, then that cry of thine had 
reached beyond the stars.’ 

906. The conditional conjunction is often omitted in all 
varieties of the conditional sentence. Thus, 

?ft f, ‘ (if) a husband be found (who is) her equal, then 
he may give (her).’ In the following, ft »ft introduces the 
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apodosis : 'It W TTW <ft »ft ^7! ft, * (though) 

I should take and cast (before them) heaps of jewels, yet it 
were fitting.’ Here may be noted the common idiom, in 
which a verb is repeated with (ft; as, c.g., sjf oRn;tlf 7ft ft, 
‘ possibly this may be the reason.* 

a. In phrases introduced by «nft (ft, or its equivalents, 

there is an ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. 
Thus, ^ smrer <ft wt 

‘I ought to inform (him) at once, (if I do) not, then who 
knows what pain he may afterwards give?’. Similar are the 
following passages from the Rdmdyan ; Tffa; 

MTTOi. . . . ?T f%T5R, ‘that, O lord of Raghu, is to 
be done by you, else I shall not live; ’ gTjftst *171 
^T»ft, ‘be cheerful, else there is peril of your life;’ 

*r*r*r <ftt ft ‘ i endure 

thy hard words, wretch, else I would carry oft* S'rfd by force.’ 

b. The illative conjunction, (ft, is also sometimes omitted 

from the apodosis; and often, as in the following, both the 
illative and the conditional conjunction are omitted. Thus, 
*trr* xrf wit ?, ‘if occasion arise, then they 

show their strength.’ This omission is specially common in 
poetry; as, xpii ^TTvft faflni 

‘ could I in any way at all know one trace (of her), I 
could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself.’ 

907. Sometimes a clause is at once temporal and con¬ 
ditional. In this case, the protasis is introduced by but 
the apodosis, by the illative ?ft; as, are (ft 'It 

‘ when he comes, then I may tell; ’ where 7 ft represents the 
‘ telling ’ as conditioned by the previous clause. 

a. Very often the temporal adverb is merely implied, and 
7ft alone in the apodosis, marks the conditional character 
of the protasis. Thus, <7iT WR Wt ^ 

‘ (when) his meditation was broken, then, reflecting, 
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he knew;’ qq;f^q TTqT qftfqq qi^q qt q% <ff fft ^T, 

‘ one day (when) Raja Parikshit went to hunt, then he 
saw there,’ etc. 

« 

908. Concessive clauses are a species of conditionals, Concessive 
and are subject to the same rules as to the employment clauses, 
of the tenses. The subordinate clause is introduced by 
qqfq or q^fq, qt qt, or even qt alone; to which qqrfq, 
q^fq, or, colloquially, ?ft qt, q^*?, or qT, answer in the 
principal clause. 

Examples : qqfq q gqq ’STT^ ^q qTq* f qqrfq qq qt 
qrrq^qqr ifaq wronrq qt %, ‘ although they regard man 
as intelligent, yet his intelligence is only a mere name; ’ qqfq 

qqqit qtqt q qm quq ftqt | q^ qq qq qT qta qnm %, 

‘although ascetics are very patient, yet when their anger 
rises;’ q^fq qqqqq qiff q^fq qiq *q *jq* fqTTt, 

‘ although there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word of mine;’ 

qt qqq qq qqqiy % q^TT ftfafa <itqt fqqr qrr qq*T 

q ffqT qTq> ‘ if one should become incarnate in countless 
births, and give never so much, yet an equivalent for learning 
could not be given ; ’ qtt T* ^ 9*tq qT qf qqt qqwt 
q ftqqt, ‘ although one cherish this body, yet it will never 
become his own.’ 

a. Sometimes in concessive clauses, qTf, used as a con¬ 
junction, introduces the protasis, followed by q^qj, or some 
similar word, in the apodosis; thus, qrf qqqt qfqqt qt 
qtT ft i|<3T ft qT^q q q qft qiqT, ‘ though she may have 
looked toward her companions, yet this I knew,’ etc. 

b. The conjunction may be omitted from either clause; 
thus, qqr ¥^T qt qq^t q fTTS ‘ what though we have 
been worsted in this present battle?’; qqfq fq qS qqq qt 
f^q qqt qft qr% \ %qt qfqqt q q^ xft %, ‘although the 
blooming time of this (vine) is not just now come, how it is 
loaded with buds! ’. 
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Construction 
of Interroga 
tive Clauses. 


Of Interrogative Sentences. 

909. These present but little that calls for special 
remark. In the absence of any other interrogative word, 
a question is often indicated by the interrogative pro¬ 
noun, ?rt {poet, fa or «)» which in such cases is 
incapable of translation. When a question merely 
implies perplexity, so that a direct answer is not ex¬ 
pected, the contingent future may be employed; but 
when asked for information, one of the indicative tenses 
is required. 

Examples: iftcpr ‘now how can 

one manage to remain in Gokul ? ^ 

% ‘ are such people called anything good ? ’; ^ 

%% STRAIT, ‘how shall this dishonour be endured?’— 
where the question is equivalent to a strong negative state¬ 
ment; 'ft 7TS} ^rr ‘why should I kill thee?’; TTJTSRfa 
^ fa Wrat, ‘will the mother of Ram ever show 

obstinacy ?’; ^ ‘are you one of the 

servants of Iluri ? ’. 

910. The Hindi exhibits a special fondness for inter¬ 

rogative forms. Especially in vivacious conversation, the 
interrogative is often preferred to the direct form of state¬ 
ment. So also, the interrogative is often substituted for 
the demonstrative, or correlative pronoun or adverb in the 
various compound sentences above noted,—especially when 
surprise is expressed. Thus, Wt Wt ’5TOT ^ 

*1 fiwiTj ‘if you had not said this, would you not have had 
half of the fruit ? ’; TTT 

ffaT % ‘if that love has not remained, then if one now 
recall (it) to (his) mind, what comes (of it) ? ’; fifa 
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itffa m Tflte f*R ?TTCT { Situ appeared between 
the two, like the Illusive Power between Brahm and the 
soul;’ TCTWT gfaflT Wit W \ fa Wft WW ^ Wt^ 

^•TTH if, ‘where does Raja Yudhishtir come, but where the 
demon Maya had built a palace ? 

911. When an affirmative answer is expected or 
desired to a question, this is very commonly indicated 
in ordinary conversation by the negative particle ?[ 

(never wff) at the end of the sentence, uttered with 
a peculiar rising inflection. 

Thus, fit wTpr i'l if, ‘ tell (nic), the prince is 

certainly well, (is lie) not?' m eft TOST W, ‘now thou 
art surely satisfied, (art) thou not?*. 

912, In NaipaH, while is sometimes used, as in High Hindi, to Interrogative 
introduce an interrogative clause, more commonly the question is indicated ^ use8 ^ n ^ ai * 
as such by f^H at the end of the clause. In questions to which an affirma¬ 
tive answer is expected, this is regularly preceded by «fo, * not/ 

Examples are: 71 fai, ‘»rt thou the Messiah?*; ^Tt 

*?TfTO ^ fefi, ‘is this a man of Galilee 
*f^n#!ofa.‘ are ye not of more value than the sparrows ? *; 

Wt *1^° fa-' dotli he not take account of the expense?*. In 
the Gospel, in these cases, as in most negative clauses, ifS is written as 
a part of the verb which it qualifies. 


Of the Collocation of Words. 

913. The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence Normal Order 
in Hindi, is (1) subject, (2) predicate, (3) copula, as, xrnfY ° f Wotd *' 
‘man is a sinner;’ tqJT jflWTC Ham Dds is 
wise.’ But in the passive construction of transitive verbs, 
the case of the agent takes the first place, the subject 
nominative or the accusative the second, and the predicate 
verb the last place; as, ‘he sent 

for ropes.’ 


37 
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Deviations 914. Hindi, however, allows the greatest liberty of 

from Normal ’ 

Order. deviating from this normal order, whether for the sake of 
emphasis, or to meet the necessities of metre in poetry, 
and of rhythm even in prose. In general, a word is rendered 
emphatic in proportion as it is displaced from its normal 
position in the sentence; as, uuift ^ ’Tpft, 

‘ base-born women desert their husbands.’ This is the rule 
with such predicates as faHTTT? ctc - 5 as > f^*T, 

‘auspicious is this day;’ fafgrx; t ‘a curse to me!’. 
The predicate is also emphasized by placing it after the 
copula, last in the sentence; as, ^TR 

t ‘ abundant is your merit, and your sin little ;’ ^ 

WT ^5* ‘ this is the lord of Brahma , lludra, and 

Indra .’ Or the predicate, if emphatic, may take the first 
place in the sentence; as, *rPR*pf ^ Ifal 

^, ‘ those are powerful , who obey their parents;’ 
SITT^TSrT mi ift tiff f, ‘ the trouble here is no man 
(but a bee, etc.).’ So, in participial tenses, the participle 
may for the sake of emphasis be separated from the auxiliary 
by several works. Thus, in the following, the participle 
is made strongly emphatic by placing it at the beginning 
of the sentence, while the auxiliary remains at the end; 
’HR fit 6 you had come indeed after deer/ 

riaceofCopula 915. The copula receives the greatest emphasis when 
placed in the beginning of a sentence; as, | ift qv^i, 

* it is indeed good.’ This is especially common, to heighten 
the effect of a following adversative clause; as, ^ iff 

‘he is indeed poor, but wise% ift jinpr % 
*n; • • • f*nre fr \f» ‘ they are indeed well but... 
are in much anxiety.’ 

I’lace of the 916. The object of a transitive verb regularly immediately 

Object. p rece( j es it . as, H JITTWT f> ‘he is beating me;’ 
but is emphasized when first in the sentence; thus, ^ 

♦» %% ^HTtT, ‘this unconquerable one, how shall I 
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conquer?’. A less emphatic position is the last; as, aft 
ift ‘he who marries her, will kill me.' 

The verb itself, whether transitivfe or intransitive, is emphatic 
in the first place; thus, nfr 3SfT Tftff ^t, ‘ shall I kill 
thee?’ and also in the following ; *ft ^ q&ff »r^(, ‘ why do 
you not give it ? ’. 

a. If a verb have an indirect object, this regularly 
immediately precedes the direct object; as, sift 

fTOR ^TTT y, ‘ I give you this book.’ But words denoting 
the motive or object of an action, are regularly placed 
immediately before the verb'; as, aff to t|ft 
‘ he came to save us.’ But for emphasis it may follow the 
verb. Thus, Tjf TOG ^ Wt ^ ‘ to afflict the 

people, this demon has come.’ 

917. In contrasted clauses, the emphatic words may be Order in Con- 
placed, the one at the beginning of the first clause, the other, 

at the end of the second; thus, TO % TO 

tj*§, ‘sorrow he endured, to us gave happiness .’ 

918. In interjectional phrases, the following is an Order^E*. 
illustration of the common order; f riTOTIT ‘ praise 

unto God!’. But the copula may sometimes be omitted, and 
the order inverted; thus, TjfTO ^TTWTT faWT, 

‘ Tulsi ! on such a sinner, again and again a curse.’ 

919. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but 
may come last for emphasis; as, if WT fTOT 
‘what is this thou hast done, thou wicked woman ?’. 

920. When pronouns of different persons follow one Order of Pro- 
another in the same construction, the order is the reverse 

of English; i.e., the first person always precedes the 2nd and 
the 3rd. Thus, TJt! % WT TO WRIT, ‘ what fruit have you 
and I obtained! ’ pWt »l Tpt' %% 5 Nt, ‘ the 
guru’s wife had sent us and you to get firewood.’ 
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Poritionof At- 921. Attributive adjuncts, whether adjectives, participles. 

tributives. _ , . 

or genitives, regularly precede the nouns they qualify. 

When they follow, they are to be taken predicatively, and 

are thus rendered emphatic. The chief exception to the 

statement is in the case of the genitive, which, in books 

written under the influence of Persian, often follows the 

substantive, in imitation of Persian idiom. 

Examples are, f, ‘that is a large town 

‘ this is my bookft if qft ftf 

^s(T, ‘ I saw a dead lion there.’ But reversing the order, 
these all become predicative adjuncts. Thus, ^ %, 

‘that town is large;’ c this book is mine;’ 

^1 Sf Tl^l fflf *TT ‘ 1 saw a lion dea(1 there.’ 

Thus in the following, the position of the genitive indicates 
it as predicative; fFTXT faTTT WC t ‘it is 

my purpose to go away from the city.’ 

922. Appositive adjuncts are regularly treated as attribu¬ 
tives, and precede the noun which they define; thus, 
tJT tpi ‘Ram the son of Dasarath-,’ g’flTXj ‘the 

goldsmith Bhavdni .’ 

Position and 923. All adjuncts, whether attributive or predicative, 

Emphasis. J 

are rendered emphatic by separation from the noun 
which they qualify. 

Thus, favUTST <pT TJT ‘even Brahma 

will not have any power over you; ’ XfW *T XTOT % 
in the Kali Yug , kings have arisen (who are) 
proud ;’ fTO rft | f%X WT ^ 

mmt % ‘ in ( his ) hand indeed is bow and arrow, but on 
(his) head is placed a garland of forest flowers.’ 

Position of 924. Adverbial adjuncts, whether words or phrases, 

Adverbial Ad- . . J ..... 1 . ’ 

junet*. as, e.g., conjunctive participles with their adjuncts, 
regularly closely precede the word they qualify. They 
may even come between a verb and its object. In 
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accordance with the general principle above noted, they 
become emphatic in proportion to their separation from 
the word. Or emphasis may ho expressed by placing 
them after the word, or between the parts of the peri¬ 
phrastic tenses. 

Thus, ifcf ‘come quickly!’; * T?<TT TIT, 

‘ he was living in Kashi ; ’ f T ‘ he would 

every day say to me; ’ tjjt itfSIclfT; ^’sPT, £ go and see.’ But 
with more or less emphasis, fTf cU|WF> ‘ ever ■// 

day he would say to me;’ IJ7I token will you 

come ?’; \ 3 lf WF7T t, ‘ her nature is sensitive, 

very;’ *1% *T <l,‘don’t touch that charm;’ 

^ fa $p % ffai tit, * tell me why you hindered me.’ 

So, for emphasis, the relative adverb may he transferred from 
the beginning to the end of a sentence, as often in the drama, 
llandhir aur Vmn-Mohani ; thus, Sfitt, f*!% H r|«li, 

‘ as long as any matter be not certain.’ 

a. The emphatic particle, ^t, is occasionally inserted in 

the absolute future, before the terminations JfT, etc. It 
thus appears to give emphasis to the action of the verb, rather 
than the futurition of the action. This idiom is especially 
frequent in the Shaknntald ; thus, ^ % gfW , 

‘I will talk with her;’ -yTWT ^ ‘the 

king’s command we will certainly keep.’ 

b. With the conjunctive participle, is regularly added 
to the verbal stem, but, rarely, is attached to the termination; 
thus, <fr OTfTO WT<rr TIT, ‘supporting it, indeed, 

I was bringing it.’ 

925. When the negative is used with compound verbs, Position of Ne- 
thc emphasis of the negation properly falls upon that part of gatwe ' 
the compound to which it is immediately prefixed; as, e.g., 
fa*I 3?, ‘ I am not able to write ; ’ but, % faun 
■*I^f TRiflT If, ‘ I am not able to write.’ The force of illustra¬ 
tions is indeed lessened when dissevered from the context, 
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but the following may be of some value: ?jt sraj ^ 3ft 

t Tit w, tit .. • |^i Tf» ‘ sm 

Krishn Chand with his mouth indeed was unable to speak, 
but with eyes full of tears stood gazing.’ Here the emphasis 
is on the speaking, but in the following it is the fact of ability 
on which the stress of denial falls: itt ifa fa# $ ^ 

fa# t! t* fafa »ifir ^ wit, 

‘ my feet are twenty in all; now in the Kali Yug four out of 
the twenty are left, hence to walk I am unable.’ Again, as 
appears from the context, with an emphasis on the pro¬ 
hibition : jjjf UTfat t# • • • faWI *1 ‘ do not 

allow your sister to come out;’ but with a different 
emphasis, SPIT 7# TffaT; on^T iffa fa* *1 Ufa f^ST, 

‘ he took up and carried U'sha to the palace, and did not let 
her return.' 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in 

strong denials, the negative, in accordance with the above, is 
almost invariably placed immediately before the auxiliary. 
Examples are very numerous; thus, ^ iit TltHT ^ 
7fT*lt Tfff STIcft, ‘to describe the beauty of that time is 
impossible;’ 7ft If «nfa WTW, ‘for me to walk is 

impossible.’ 

b. The parts of a compound verb may be separated, for 
the sake of emphasis, not only by the negative, but also by 
one or more other words, as in the following: it 7ft jfar it 
W#, ‘I am, indeed, become exactly so.’ 

926. Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that 7ft must 
always immediately follow the word which it emphasizes. 
Thus, 5lTT 7ft TfTli Tj^rfT VfT, ‘one son of mine was also 
reading;’ i.e., of mine, as well as of some other person; 
but, 5fTT tjf 7 ft Tf??n ^T, ‘ one son, also, of mine, was 
reading; ’ or with yet a different sense, ifCI TW Tpf TjffTT 7ft 
JU, ‘one son of mine was reading, also.’ 7#, as a particle 
of emphasis, regulurly follows the word which it emphasizes; 
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as, £ I indeed, will surely come.’ But as 

an illative particle it commonly takes the first place in the 
sentence; as, ft TO ’ST’JJT ft lit ifa TO, ‘ if 

your honour will give permission, then I will go and see my 
birth-place.’ 

a. (TO> ft, ft, ft), ‘and,’ ft*, ‘that,’ tn;, 
ftw, ‘ but,’ ‘ yet,’ qr, or qi, ‘ or/ must occupy the 

first place in the sentence they introduce, or immediately 
precede the phrase they annex, gft or ‘if/ 

cTOTfaj etc., ‘although/ regularly take the first place in 
the sentence; but emphatic words may precede them. 

Thus, qf ft ft ft ft W f ft WT qiTH ft 

‘ this man—even if he come, then of what use can he be?’ qf 

ttit qqfq ft vqqrq | ?raTfq fqwt ft ft fs? «iff, 

‘that Raja, although very wealthy indeed, yet never gives 
any thing to any one whatever.’ 

927. As to the arrangement of the various members Arrangement 

„ , i . , in Compound 

or a compound sentence, the following points arc to be Sentences. 

observed:— 

(1) Final substantive clauses introduced by fqj, ‘that,’ and 
causal sentences introduced by qijtfqi> ‘ because,’ can never 
stand first, as sometimes in English. Thus, % ^ qiqT 
t fa TO % %z frq, ‘ I have come that I may have an 
interview with you;’ % T* *pt « *ft WTrlT qilifa 
W ft ^faqi ft VX ‘ it is impossible for 
for me to remaiu in this age, because Shudras, becoming 
kings, will exercise more injustice over me.’ 

a. But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative 
pronoun, may emphatically precede the principal clause. 

Thus, wr ^qiq qifr fa* % TO! qqpq ffq, ‘contrive 
such a plan that your birth may prove fruitful (of good).’ 

b. Adjective clauses introduced by the relative 
regularly precede the correlative clause; but the relative, 
when emphatic, may be placed last. Thus, q$ qq «ST ? 
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^ ^ ‘ that spiritual guide is of use who is able to 

remove sorrow;’ ^ W fajrW %% W t TOIT ^T, 
‘ lie sat in that flower-chariot which had come from Lanka.' 
Or it may be the correlative clause which is emphasized by 
the reversed position ; as in the following; qrr 

t fr*n ftra ^ wl gating wro 

‘very bard must be the heart of that saint who has 
given such a difficult task to such a fair maiden/ 

928. Adverbial clauses, denoting place, time, manner, or 
the condition of an action, usually precede the principal 
clause which they follow. But when there is emphasis upon 
the principal sentence it will precede the subordinate clause. 

a. It is to be especially observed that a conditional clause 
cannot follow the principal clause as freely as in English. 
The learner should be especially careful in translating such 
English phrases, as, ‘ he will go if you will/ to avoid the 
English order, as in most cases the Hindi will then be 
obscure. The conditional clause in Hindi very rarely and 
exceptionally takes the second place in a compound sentence. 

I). Examples of the emphatic position of the principal 
before the adverbial clause are as follows: 7!*f \ 

WTCT W ** ^ Fan ^ % • • • sPt ‘ we indeed 

knew^his, at that very time when S/tri Krishn Chand pro- 
tee ted Bntj-,’ H5R WtMT 

VJ ‘ one should escort (on their way) 
those who arc dear, until they meet a body of water.’ 

929. It is important to remark that in poetry, all rules 
and principles touching the position of words and sentences, 
give way to the exigencies of the verse. Thus even the order 
of the parts of compound words is reversed; as, e.g., in 

for ‘ destroyer of Mayan,’ to rhyme with 

in the previous line. Words denoting plurality (§ 164) 
may precede the noun they modify ; as, apt infV, ‘ they 
utter abusive words. 5 Even the postpositions may precede 
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the noun; as, for ‘in the Triple 

junction.’ And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a 
long distance; as, qqwnc ‘who has 

made this ocean of life as sand.’ And a conditional con¬ 
junction may appear in the end of the sentence to which 
it belongs; as, TK WTWi ‘ although thy 

arrows could dry up ten million oceans.’ And the parts 
of compound verbs are separated and inverted quite at the 
pleasure of the poet, as illustrated in § 568. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody™ 6 ° f The Hindf system of prosody, in its fundamental 

principles, is substantially identical with that of the 
Sanskrit. In no modem language, probably, has prosody 
been so elaborately developed as in. Hindf. Indeed, 
prose Hindf until recently has been quite exceptional, 
and almost owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign 
government, or the labours of missionaries, who, as 
might be expected, are for the most part unable to write 
a foreign language except in prose. Native writers, left 
to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labours have resulted in a system of 
versification which for inexhaustible variety, as well as 
for its intrinsic beauty, is probably unsurpassed. 

Rem . A general understanding of the principles of Prosody is a pre¬ 
requisite absolutely necessary to the understanding and interpretation of 
Hindi poetry. Without this, the student will often be left to uncertain 
conjecture; nor, again, can any person, without an understanding of this 
topic, even read properly the simplest Hindi verse. His enunciation, if in 
public, is sure to be chiefly a matter of amusement to the natives who may 
bear him. 


Rhyme yan<J Hindf prosody knows nothing of metre deter¬ 

mined, as in English verse, by the accent. Missionaries 
have indeed produced many hymns, in accentuated verse, 
after the manner of English metres; but verse of this 
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kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there any 
reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be 
led to exchange their own admirable system for the com¬ 
paratively harsh and inflexible system of English versi¬ 
fication, which the exigency of the occasion has called 
into an existence which is likely to prove but temporary. 

932. All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of classic 
Greek and Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the 
syllables, as long or short. In Hindi poetry, however, 
unlike that of ancient Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, rhyme 
(?j^s) is almost universally employed ; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one 
only, but at least in the two last syllables. 

N.B. It should be remembered, however, in order to 
the correct interpretation of this rule, that the vowel a, 
inherent in all consonants, which in prose is often silent 
when medial, and always silent when final, in poetry is 
always counted and commonly pronounced. Thus, e.g., 

WR, although in prose a monosyllable (but), in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, bata.* 

933. Quantitg is either long (3* or or short (are 

or A long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial 

notation by the mark i, and a short syllable by the 
mark i, which signs are thus respectively equivalent to 
the English marks - and ~. Quantity is determined by 
the following rules. 

934. Eule I. The vowels ^j, t, 3 and w, are short, Rules for 

7 ^ 7 7 7 Quantity. 

and the remaining vowels, trt, u, ifc, ift and lit, are 
long, by nature. 


* Vid. § 14 (4). 
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a. It is important to observe that although n originally 
denoted a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to 
represent also, in Hindi, as in Prakrit, a short sound, e,* for 
which reason, in Hindi poetry, is sometimes treated as a 
short vowel. 

b. The principle which regulates the quantity of Tf seems 

to be as follows. Whenever TJ represents an original radical, 
as, e.g., in a noun like or in a gunated causal base, 
like in from fqj^T ; or has resulted from the 

combination of two formerly concurrent letters, as in for 

from urtff, or for vfpjff; in such cases n is 
invariably long. But in words where represents a primitive 
short vowel, a or i, as, e.g., in for faff, for 

it is usually, though not invariably, counted pro- 
sodially short. A good illustration is found in the following 
half Doha, from the lldmayan ; %ff ^ 

?|f^f . This line can only be scanned in accordance 

with the above principle, by counting f in Stff, and 

Tiff, as short, and the remaining e’s as long. Otherwise 
we shall have 27 instants, instead of 24, as required for 
each line of a Doha. But in the following Arddha Chaupdi, 
f is short in %ff, and long in ?|ff : faff fa %ff 

This Prakritic short, or ‘common,’ f appears chiefly 
iu the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a union- 
vowel before verbal terminations; as, Tiff, 
etc., etc.f 

935. Eule II. A short vowel before two consonants 
in the same word becomes long by position. Thus, f in 
*jfa, and a in the first and second syllables of traif, are 
long by position. 


MM. 

t Compare the remarks in § 3, b-d, on the short e heard in certain col- 
loquial dialects. 
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Exc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination 
or f*j, and sometimes before and $[, as in , <pf, 
and remains short. 

Exc. 2. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant of 
which the second element is as, e.g., a in may 

be counted either long or short. 

Rem . In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel was also lengthened 
before a conjunct consonant initial in a following word. But Hindi poets 
commonly neglect this. 

936. Eule III. A short vowel before Anusvar or 
Visarg followed by a consonant, is long by position. 

Thus the short vowels in *i*f, fcOt, are all long by 
position. So also Anusvar in the end of a line lengthens 
a preceding short vowel; as in 

Exc. But when Anusvar stands, as is very often the case, 
for Anundsik,* a preceding short vowel remains short. 

Thus, e.g., in *pn;, Anusvar stands for Anundsik; 

and therefore the vowels ^j, and retain their natural 
short quantity. 

937. The unit of metrical quantity is called ?rpi The Metrical 
matra, ‘an instant.’ A mdtra denotes the length of 

time occupied in the utterance of a short vowel, as ■*, x, 
or All long vowels and diphthongs are regarded as 
consisting of two matras. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the prosodial measure¬ 
ment of verse. 

Thus the words 7TU, 7TTU, contain, respectively, 2, 3, 

and 5 matras, as follows; tjq, = 2; 7TPJ> —f w = 3; 

~ + - + - = 5. Similarly the line, qrR 
contains 13 -matras. 


* § 17 . 
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Rem. For STST» SVf also occurs in some native works, is also 
used in the same sense. 


938. The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree 
of liberty in respect of orthography, and even of gram¬ 
matical construction. The following principles regulate 
prosodial license. 

(1) A long may be written for a short vowel, and 
vice versa. 

a. This rule most commonly operates in final letters, es¬ 
pecially at the end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, 
or to fill out the total quantity of the line; as in fsprPH 
for fJjSTS (to rhyme with STST); fTWt (to rhyme with 

and (to fill out quantities) for WT, fTTT 

for ^7T; for etc., etc. 

b. But medial and initial radical vowels also are sometimes 

shortened, even in the middle of a line; as, e.g., in 3 ^; 
for TWR for for sfo *ft for 

St, for sptfK, SSWfa for inribl, etc., etc. 

(2) Anusvdr is inserted or omitted for the sake of 
rhyme; as in SVTS, fsfa, to rhyme with ST*i and sfa J 
and*'^T3l (for to rhyme with srra. 

(3) Diphthongs, medial and final, are resolved into 

their component vowels; as, for SSTIJT; «m;, 

for sd, fsd/and ntfsff for 
etc., etc. The latter vowel is then very often prolonged J 
as, e.g., in for sd and ut; and sometimes 

the former vowel is lengthened : as in the following, 
where 1 3JT3 is written for wf, to rhyme with STRI 
sfwt f^ff Sf ss . More rarely both 
are lengthened; as in sunt f° r to rhyme with wti 

thus, ft* ** Tft * **rt- 
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(4) Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged 
for one of another; as in for in the following: 

*Tff 

(5) A syllable, most commonly is often added to 

fill out a line and make a rhyme; as in > for 

and 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubled, to lengthen 

a preceding vowel; as in TOrf, ^fff, 

for , etc. 

(7) For the same reason Anusvdr is often inserted, as 
in the following line from Chand, given by Beames: 

JUM ^vrrft where all the Anusvdrs but the 
third are metri gratia. 

Rem . It is to be remembered, however, that in many of the above 
cases the variations represent archaic forms of the words in question, 
chosen metri gratid . 

(8) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so 
that the masculine is used for the feminine, the singular 
for the plural, and vice versa, to meet the exigencies of 
the rhyme. Thus, we have fait for fa*rr, *TP*T for 
urtfor wr^r, etc., etc.* 

939. Pause (faro?) is of two kinds, sentential and Metrical Pause 
harmonic. The sentential pause occurs at the end of 
correspondent lines, and is marked by the signs, i, half¬ 
pause, and |, full-pause. The harmonic pause or caesura 

varies in different metres, and is marked by no sign. 

940. The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three Varieties of 

* # Feet. 

kinds, viz., monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and trisyllabic. 


* Vid. § 875. 
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Occasionally, compound polysyllabic feet are also em¬ 
ployed. Each class of feet contains several varieties, as 


indicated below.* 

t 





Name . Abbrev . 

Symbol. 

In English, 

© 

a 

jl. 



4 

Long, 

o 

s 

(2. 


sr 

1 

Short y 

.© 

fl. 


nr 

44 

Spondeey — 

3 

3 

2. 

1!W 


41 

Trochee, — 

TV 

K 

C/J 

3. 

ms 


14 

Iambus, ^ 

5 

.4. 


m 

II 

Periambus, ~ 


A. 


* 

4J4 

Molussus , - 


2. 


*i 

III 

Tribrach, ^ ^ 


3. 



411 

Dactyl, — ^ 


4. 



144 

Bacchic, ^ — 

# E 

5. 



141 

Amphibrach, ^ — 

h 

6. 

Tm 

T 

414 

Cretic, — ^ 


7. 


¥ 

114 

Anapest, ^ ^ 


,8. 


it 

441 

Antibacchic, - 

0. ' 

The longus 

is in 

Hindi named 

guru, 6 heavy/ (also 


called ham,) and the brevis, laghu, ‘ light,’ (also called meru.) 

b. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often col¬ 
lectively termed vnU gun, par excellence. 

941. It is important to note that in Hindi works on 

prosody, the symbolic letters are always used to denote the 
feet. Thus would denote the three feet, wng, 3RTOT, 
vpror; + + etc., etc. 

942. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jati 
Chhand '.f They are formed by various combinations of 
the above three kinds; and have no specific names. 

* In the following pages it has been thought wise ordinarily to employ 
the Hindi names and symbols for the various feet, as until the student 
is familiar with them, be will be quite unable to read intelligently the 
simplest page of any native work on this important subject, f Vid. § 944. 
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943. Hindf verse is of two classes; viz., *pft VeweCiawifled 
Vritt Chhand, and ^ Jati Ghhand. 

944. I. That is called Vritt Chhand which is regulated 

by the number of syllables in each charan or 

metrical line. It is therefore also called Varan 

Chhand. 

II. That is called Jdti Chhand which is measured by 
the number of matras or metrical instants in each line. 

I. Of Vritt Chhand. 

945. In Vritt Chhand each verse consists of four ‘Orders’ of 

Vritt Chhand. 

metrical lines ( charan ox pad). Vritt Chhand is further 
distinguished as of three Orders, viz., (1) sama, 

‘even;’ (2) arddhasama, ‘half-even;’ (3) faro 

vishama , ‘uneven.’ These are distinguished as follows : 

(1) In Sama Vritt each charan has an equal number 
of syllables. 

(2) In Arddhasama Vritt the first and third char am 
have an equal number of syllables, and also the second 
and fourth. 

(3) In Vishama Vritt each charan has a different 
number of syllables. 

Rem . Although Vritt Chhand is measured by the number of syllables 
in each charan , yet in most metres of this class these syllables are not 
taken indifferently, but in each variety are regulated by a certain sequence 
of feet , as in Latin and Greek verse, 

946. Native prosodians divide verse of the 1st Order fienera of 

Senna Vritt* 

(Sama Vritt ) of the First Class into twenty-six Genera, 
according to the number of syllables in each of the four 
charans. Each of these genera has its own specific name, 
as given below. 


38 
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Sama Vfilt 
Metres. 


Thus a verse of this class having three syllables in each 
char art, would belong to the 3rd Genus, named *n*lT Madhya ; 
one of fifteen syllables, to the 15th Genus, named ^|f?T 
Atisharkarl, etc., etc. 

947. Under each of the above genera, again, are con¬ 
tained as many Species as combinations of long and 
short syllables are possible with any given number of 
syllables. 

Thus the 2nd Genus comprehends four species, as follows: 

(1)-; (2) ~ ~ ; (3) ~ — ; (4) — ~ ; and the 3rd Genus 

comprehends eight possible species, viz., (1)-; (2) ^ —; 

(3) _ w ; (4) ■>-'-; (5) ~ ~; (6) — - — ; (7) ~ ~ - ; 

(8)--w. 

Rem . It is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables, the 
number of possible combinations must be very great. Native prosodians 
give ingenious rules for determining the possible varieties under each 
genus, the place of any specified variety in the prastdr (udixht), or, the 
place in the prastdr being given, to determine the metre of any required 
species ( naxht ). But these matters seem to be of no practical importance, 
and we may wisely refer to native authors the student who is curious in 
these things. 

948. All Sama Vritt metres containing more than 

twehty-six syllables, are classified under a 27th Genus 
named Dandak , which is fancifully said to com¬ 

prehend 999 varieties. 

949. Finally, it should be observed that in Sama 
metres the 2nd char an must rhyme with the 1st, and 
the 4th with the 3rd. 

950. The following are examples of the most common 
metres under each genus. As the 3rd and 4th charam 
are exactly like the 1st and 2nd, the first two charam 
only, for lack of space, have been given in the examples 
after Genus V. 
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Class I. Vritt Chhand , or Varan 

Chhand. 

Order I. 'a^f Sama Vritt. 


Genus I. ’gwrarr. 

Species . Feet in each Examples, 

charan. 



*1 

% a \ n n aft a 



Genus II. wrjwrt. 

giro 

*R 

^im ii mm a wPti a b 


gw 

f?R H f^RI tl Wa nra 1 

TO 

WR 

twt n wr h TO a TO n 

wtr 

*rwr 

lift B ^f*l B ^TR N *RB 



Genus III. ararr. 

aTOGTO) 

ar 

t uTO u ff wrraft ii * jrm ii % Ttwr b 

^IW^T 

Wf 

*PR B aR* B WRW B WRWT B 

TO 

* 

'tTRfT B WRRW B U TO: B 

WGft 

wr 

wwl b gamft n apf wfr n Wif aPt b 


* 

***R B *3TR B » TO* « 

apftor flRT 

T 

^ TO b *nTO b tfr fTO a f* Art a 

WRWF 

* 

vTO ii ^TO a tTO h tTO b 

TOwr 

ar 

WRWT B aiT^R! B t?nwr B TOWf B 


. 

Genus IV. nfTO. 

wwr or tNt *r $ wmxj a mm 


aR 

TORWltBWHfaffatfrBfTfaiTO WRl^ B 

TO 

WR 

wlTTW B ^ *R B*T^TWTffB*TTO^» 
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Species . Feet in each Examples . 

char an. 

jwTfw ^ wr ii ^rw*rr an^rf^^ii *r *rrf^B 
TW *R sr n »it*¥ a Trftr b tr r 

h ft u » 

*rpGor ttt tw RretfrY n b^Yywtii £wrn: b 

ssr iy^Yt «ntr h ii TjnrN; n 

Genus Y. gufireT. 

srwftfT *rc*i ^tNt *rr*ft ii Tim 3! *trY ii *trY aY *n*ft p 

Os 

^rr jnft ii 

■gfn ii b 

«W5* Yff u 

Tnr^t^r n ^ureter h *ttc7t n 

*nW7T «Y?Y u 

v{w$ u ws st*ra B^nffimfs n 

^fftrarsrfs d 

fawrcr *rr wrt vtrY ii f^rreY # gi^rw **ttY n 
gftgvrYr ii 

firm u *nw*r*iT bw<*rt i 

^sT»HRT II 

*rfY* wi ?ft *tr htyY ii tr fwO ii gwi'G n 

I*rrd ii 

Genus YI. yprY 

*ff t wft ft *t ii TTtn ?mfr fnfr i 

wf t *n*R % d *n*m % h 

^ ^rtn ^ ii ^rfrrr ^ # 


$*iyr ** 
*r 
n* 
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Species . 

Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

nftr^arr 

aR 

WTW fflir^Y 

ii wtw farptY b 

BTOM 

*R 

arRwarfYfY 

b wr gfw fr<Y it 

wtwwY 

WW 

wfY ww arrw 

B WWY Wf WR B 

ftftfT 

TT 

WTSafY WR % 

B WTR f WTW % B 

f?IWW 

WW 

waj% ww 

B WW % WTWT B 

wajwwr 

WW 

^wY wrft 

b ft| wfw wttY h 

wwwff 

WW 

wrt ^w wfY 

B W% W»J T’ft B 



Genus VII. wfwrw. 

WaR 

v* 

*OR 

wr*Y anft ftw t n wrY wrY fww 3 

arvwff 

aRai 

war WWW fwwY 

ii wff arww fwwY 

wY*Nj? 

aRaf 

*n<ar t wwr 

B wff W wwY ww 

afanrwfwwr w*r 

Wft wta| frRTft 

b wrfY waj fwwrfY 

aRTfaRT 


wrrw wrw win ft 

b *rrw wrw wtw fr 

arPFrrRwT 

TWar 

wfw wfwr 

B TJT*T WTT^T 


w<ai 

war wY wfYw ft 

b ww wY art w*Y 


waR 

wtwt fw war f 

B %WT Wft WW % 


Genus YIII. wwst^ 

isww *RaR nm fwnfY n $wY ^wnr fffTft b 
^wt waRa? wRYwRYwjrrt B^Yt’aYwgvrt # 

*arr apjaR B 

f^r^nwr whr wrn ^t^Y ft wr<Y 11 wtww arran wY wttY b 

f^nro^T awaR wr* *fr ar *wit « wmt f«rcnnt b 

wkw an; war tw fY^ft b wrY frftr arpr<ft n 

*tw* arwwar iftf?Twft^ww% b» rfmwftft ir % b 

WrfWW WRR Tjtn ftf* WTfaft B atfY gfwR ^tfafa B 

*f*m w wr t* ftfs wrw « wtw ^hft fwwrw b 
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Genus IX. 

Species. Feet in each Examples, 

charan. 

iftJTT wm thj aft* \ fTTBi arty n Tft am arm u 
ar*ra rti anct wrr R*nft ti ?nPr arret am^t n 
Rqanwt wnr arret arret arret at wrft u 

arret arret an^it ft ii 

anafam *mar am«r asfr n 

ar^ * *r<t it famli n 

Genus X. xjf^R. 

arerr ararear ^§Pr Rfi garret r 
ri^i Rret ia? *iff *ret n 
aretaarr wrem Ray Srff %g arrearr u 

Ray ufi %g RrereT n 
fut W»m ^Rt ^it Ramf* wt R 
tftil WS( arfisl amt R 

»* 

Genus XI. 

asmaftarfamt amamar Rt ^ gfn are wt n 

aftft afr^ft are f*IRfa fwt H 
arrenft ^ + are Rhrr r* RT^ft arer ^Nt wnft r 

RT»it arret 3 ft ilTft iret R 
a^tirer aaraRar tfg? %y r* TTfwr wt r 

Rim Rren R«t Rait amt | 
t*jrwn wtrtr ai§ fimat are ytfa yrat r 

RTRT fwrft Rf anal TT<t R 
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Species. 

Feet in each 
char an. 

Examples . 


mmwT 

mmmmm 

mimm ^ mfm m% mfm^fr 

D 



mrnrmm mil mfmmt 

II 

sftmm 

WWR 

mimm mrm fmfTm fmtrO 

II 



mrm fmmrrfii: g mrO 

II 


Genus XII. mmrnl. 


mrnmTmrmT 

mmmm 

mrmt mrm fmrncl ktO 

II 



r mm mfm t 7 ^ mrO 

II 

ifrzm 

mmmm 

>jm^m mmm mnR mm 

R 



mm^ fmm^ rnirmmm 

II 

wn 


mmm mim mrmt amt 

R 



TIF mmm mim mm> 

R 

firmm^T 


fmm mutm^mmt mmm^T 

H 



Tlfm mt mmm m mmt m^T 

II 

rnmrn nmra 

8m 

rnmt mim m§t mrN mnfr 

H 



m% mtT mml wrnlsft girm> 

II 

m’rm* 

«m 

mim TmTmfrn mnmm 

R 



mrmm mm mlm fmmnmm 

II 

^mmmt 

8m 

wtO mmt mrm mimt mft mrc 

R 


rniwt mnm mrmt m^fr u 
Genus XIII. rnrfmmmml. 

TRrrmmt mmmwm mmm fairw mmt mm n 

mrmi 'mm fairrm mt mm n 

mmmmm mm mstm mm mta imrO r 
im m\m miff mi %*g mmrd « 


mfm*m 
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Feet in each 

Examples. 



charan. 



iwmt 

cwsur 

PT7T W faSTTnY 

1 



|<iY <*1 »IT^7T MX Wt f«R7T*>t II 

JhjHTfwF 

WWR 

mm wt jfo yxfwm 

II 



w? ft w?7 ^fiTir^ wf wt 

II 

*mn 

WPTCTO 

^r f. 3IT7T ^Tt f 

II 


wYft wYft tfr 'snrnf«»i* f # 
Genus XIY. n^ft. 


wraflm 

’PFT^PI 

htth Ilf? wttw srrfwt ii 

«ro 5i*m7i *Yt ’nT’J wflst n 

<I^T 

jwrc?*i 

»ifw fig gw mx ?t?w wift ii 
ufw *if? »*fw fig UT? ?ff Wft H 

fSflfnWW 

wwro 

m*ft *raY wf? w ’fwY ’fwY ft i 
|< at ^wY wgw mim Jilt *i*#t ft a 


Genus 

XY. wfinnift. 


KTT&m |^Y ^t§Y fjmft tpY *<aY % m *t?Y u 
«rnit wret g*nft ttvt wft li?n»iY u 
wifift W8W Tgrrcr wirfl %¥ fir irwr it 
mm wrfsi ^TfY % ww h 

*nsrat ^ppptc wtf w? farrft f*rerft u 

*m grift *nft f*rerft # 

Genus XYI. wfe. 

wtf? \v *tf? wtv mix ?tt Sf wft;« 

*TV& WfY VH8 W* TT* % fa^Tff I 
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Species. Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

tG Tft aitfr vm\ « 

tow* *** fafrft: *n*rc fasTfY wrY a 

*w mfi *riG a 

Genus XYII. ^rcufa. 

fireG wiawr mm aftfiRT w 'w* « 

^rG **r ^rm^tfa *r sto wt a 

afawfar wnr7T*n»T wt vrft fa^ ttG m fa^tG a 

wr *t % tt«[ aaarer GG *iG G jttG a 
Gi* irGrc*** s^tG $Gti *rG <itt% *ift *to % a 

fa*nG *t* G arc G *ttGt arm | a 

ffGG tortoi ^«T3f ^rrG ^faRR anx;* GftG a 

ww G G *itG *%fa^ a 

Genus XYIII. >*fa. 

A 

ffG ttow *<R %** *t*t * *rm it a 

afrfa^rr ** afa »fa *tf % a 

FfaT* aRTTTT *T3T WT F GRTG ajTTG fTtt ^€t B 

wf «p *rc* «G G wit fG a 
Grfar auwnm Gt %G ttvt *n>R anG tG tG a 

*rit it ^rhn G$ Tnr$*rrG $G a 

Genus XIX. GG*fa. 

HT^faaGfaT! areH R flflJt TRY G anj^T jaisn:^ *G YTVT 

Wt £ art n 

T1*T It* $*Y? ^ *G *T* * 
an G arG a 
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Species. Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

ijspit giwfwR ww *mro 

fTR n 

3for*n *rfxsr xrt^ wj %r *t- 

** T II 

Genus XX. ^rfff. 

•afhr ^Hnmr^nr ^ f£?r *rr^ ^ T*f ii 

tw ^f?5j ^ *rn;*f gfar j *j n 

Genus XXI. TrarffT. 

w*ra ^ vr ^nfr^r 

fa*rrG II 

t *n% *re wtG *rt * 
I*nG ii 

Genus XXII. ^n?rf7j. 

»rf^Tr iwwwwi ajfa f^rnm *farar xjfa totr* 

ii 

Gx? ^^TRTT %fx TORR *XR 5^RTT 

flH II 

iG *twpt»r«r 

^WTt II 

*nt *t *rrff ^t wt *r *prcr 
*r fsra^Tt ii 

Genus XXIII. f^ g i fa . 

MTfwgrr T*nTn7ix^R f*xR *** »i *rr Trfw ’t xr 

*? tG ii 
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Species . Feet in each Examples. 

char an. 

mm tto #tfr nn m mft wr 

mft n 

(K 

mroiit w+nn mum Tiff mfr wm mti* *rnm tpiTt 

h nn ?fr?t ii 

*ttt ftmn mmm *rr^ * 
wsr mtft n 

rnfm* mswrHswwT tot mm *r^r tt»j Trim 

VTR SR $ D 

(WF «T?f SR mt *RR mff^ 

gsrR: *r 3i n 

Genus XXIV. *?srf?T or *mftl. 

frf*TWT WC$ SR ^TfT T 5RT*T«T ft *f<I % ^q^TTm 

or mrsr Ht ii 

m*pjR?i ft *TTg mmt mffr irm mmt 

fsmra Tt ii 

Genus XXV. ’sfamfir or rnfamfr. 

«h + m *sr % mm mr*R mm srrcnr mt *r 

ffmm ft ii 

mrcm *» *R ?jfm spm ?u*r 
*RRfI ft II 

gs^ft f^l fmm mtf ttr mft ^ fmrr 

fsrfm mrmr mft u 

f«R Tjftni stm Timru rnff ftifa str mft m* 

>jff famiff a 
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Species. Feet in each Examples, 

charan. 

Genus XXYI. 

faraftT *=s+*rar to wt *TfTO*Frc; ^ ^ 

to* n 

^fr ^ *nfr tfrft *to 

** *rvi*« 

fwrcr + *tvf *rr* *rt ^ *1** ff ^rtt 

^rOi ** u 

tof afTT wr** t 3 * I* *i* *fw 
fasrcm ti 

Genus XXYII. 

FftaT 8(FT) + F* *nr^ 

*t wr *ft *rcft n 
**r farcft *?¥ Tft *^t wt 
3 *t f^fr f% nt *wta 

F<3 **+^8 T ^gh ytw it mff ^ aft 

*tTO f 

*TV*t *n* * *rt 
$ TO ^ •< 

*TO I^i ? I?f xrrtw% to*Y FTf*$i 
t*f%Y fro *rCt f**![F TO*t 
TO TO*’*' *»[TO IT f1§ | FTTOt I 

©v. 'w 

951 . The following, among other metres of this 

Genus, are classified in the Pingaladarsha as a^. 
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§ 952 .] 

has 31 syllables, but the feet are left 
optional. The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th, and 24th sylla¬ 
bles. The last two or three syllables of each line must rhyme. 

Tfr WRT sfa’iwtts* TO? at Wt *tt 

** *Tf*§ II 

trot at *t*r*rrc vr *trpit Tf* *pt *i 

%ft TTTt TTTf^ D 


has 32 syllables, with pause at the 
8th, 16th, and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 


wt *r* Tift *ift ii 


*ft ft ft* ft ttt f.ft **t **t *t **t *Tfa$ 

Tft fTT *lft *ft II 


Class I. Order II. Arddhasama Vritt. 

952. No division of this Order into genera and species Arddimama 
is practicable. As in Sama Vritt metres, the 1st charan Examples, 
rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. In 
the following examples, only the 1st and 2nd charans 
are given; the 3rd and 4th charans contain, respectively, 
the same feet as the 1st and 2nd. 

Tjfnnnm t$. 

Scheme f * st an ^ ^ c ^ iarai t s > **T**« 

1 2nd and 4th „ ***T*. 

faff faff *f *ff tft II fffa *f ft* **tt; ft f^ft II 
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Scheme. 


1st and 3rd charans, 

2nd and 4th „ iflWR. 


*ftg*i 'w*j farcft ii «ra fn ^ 'fil u 


wraith 


Scheme. 


f 1st and 3rd charans, fKRJf. 

\ 2nd and 4th „ HWPW* 


fippft w ^ *pfr ? n <fr 11 


Scheme. 


1st and 3rd charans, 

2nd and 4th „ *RHT- 

v* ^ ^fnm srfa xnrt ii ^ snnft ii 

*(faj 

1st and 3rd charans, ipfSHR. 

2nd and 4th „ HJflTCR. 

g^rir ^ TTfvii aft u ^sn? anjt *T*ft II 


Scheme. 


{J 


Class I.: Order HI. fwr Vishama Vritt. 


vithama Vritt 953. In this Order, each of the four charans is formed 
Examples. a se p ara t e scheme. Like Order II., it admits of no 
subdivision into genera and species. The following are 
examples of the more common metres. 


1st ch. 

2nd „ #»| + *jf 
3rd „ $»l + ?R 
4th „ + jr 


SnjrlVTTJSfc. 

^rtiR f%7! wri. n 

X? 7RJT *T faH*R »nt # 

*»R aRfa *RR qiTfi »lf? ^ II 

«r* nm ii 
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1st ch. romt 

SiWfaVOT TVTTV 

II 

2nd „ 

iron ir *r vt; 

II 

3rd „ 

’ERR faot rlfa fait 

H 

4th „ + if TOt fJt HTfa Wt Wt 

II 




1st ch. TtgSWTR 

^nf?r | ^*rt fa *t 

It 

2nd „ 

T?<T vw\ M 

II 

3rd „ *(*!«(*) 

jor f»ro «rrey 

II 

4th „ $iT + srst 

fa<OR ^rff Sfa f *R 

H 




1st ch. fliR^T 

35W favor t^rh 

II 

2nd „ 

fa«R ffa ffa *ITV ft 

II 

3rd „ ^imit 

ftfa vfa 

II 

4th „ *(**)* + fair wrfa tfrr favqv *rra ft 

H 


Class II. sTTflT Jdti Chhand. 

Order I. Gam Chhand. 

954. Jdti Chhand is divided by native writers into 
JTOT ^ Gam Chhand and arRT Mdtrd Chhand. 

955. In Gam Chhand the verse is commonly measured /<«»' chhand 

J Classified. 

by the number of instants in each line; but the order 
of feet in each line, within certain limits, is fixed and 
invariable. In Mdtrd Chhand the order of feet is for 
the most part left to the option of the composer. 

a. This distinction between Gana Chhand and Mdtrd Chhand , as laid 
down by native prosodians, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In 
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many metres classified as Matrd Chhand , certain requisitions and re¬ 
strictions are made as to the nature of the feet employed, and, on the other 
hand, in some Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are left to the option 
of the writer. 


Gana chhand, 956. Native writers have divided Gana Chhand into 
six species, explanations and examples of which are 
given below. Each of these species, again, compre¬ 
hends many varieties according to the succession of feet 
in the line. A few illustrations are given under each 
species. 


Gana Chhand, 
Species 1. 


957. The 1st and most popular species of Gam 
Chhand , is termed Anyyd, *tT*n Gatha, or *nfT 
Gdhd Chhand. In all Aryya metres each verse con¬ 
sists of two lines (dal), the 1st of which contains 30, 
and the 2nd, 27 matrds. Each line must contain 
7 \ feet, each of which, again, must contain 4 instants, 
except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one. 
A jag an (-^-J) or a polysyllabic foot, is required in 
the 6 th place in the 1st line; but jagans are prohibited 
in the odd feet of the 2nd line. The csesural pause 
falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant of each line. 


958. The following is an example of that variety of 
A'ryyadi metres which is known, par excellence, as 

ornT^T. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 

+ + * I vt^l + iR + it + ^ + 3I = 30 instants. 

*R + »T + *TI *R + * + * + ircr + H=27 instants. 
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959 . must have a jagan in the 2nd and 4th 
places each line. 

* + * + B + * + 1W+ J?JI + *T = 30. 

+ +*+ir =27. 

qtwfwrn spptto *n»r tftff 3ft 1 11 

^nr vm mu % farff vtti mu *ft I # 

960 . The 2nd species of Gana Clihand is called (from ^ 

. , Species 2. 

its chief variety) iftfh ^ Giti Chhand. The principal 
variety differs from all metres of the 1st species in that 
both lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot must be 
9 . jagan, as in the 1st line of Ary yd Chhand. The other 
general laws of the verse are the same as in Aryyd 
Chhand* Examples follow. 

ilJr + ’PT + ’PT m + S + ai + S + aj =30 instants. 

+ * + M I + ^f + 3f + JR+*T=30 instants. 

TTvft jttoI 3 ft *tti fn* sro wtOi Jifd irrst ii 
* nft **ft urarff Tt *rff wrfa u 

961 . contains in each line 27 instants, and 
follows in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in 
Aryya Chhand . 

*Pt + »[ + 9 l* + S + *r + Jro + *l =27 instants. 

»Rr+* + !|ircr + UiT + Sl + *r + »l = 27 instants. 

’Sii w f3R It *raft urcft ii 

I fm llf ^WT^l II 


♦ Vid. § 937. 


39 



Gena Chhand. 
Spec. 3,4, 6,6. 


570 prosody. [§§ 962-965. 

962. SfpftfrT Sfc is the exact reverse of A'ryyd 
Chhand, having 27 instants in the 1st, and 30 instants in the 
2nd line. The same laws regulate the long and short lines as 
in A'ryyd metres. 

11 + 1 + 111 + 11 + 11 + 11 + 1 + 1=27 instants. 

11+ 11 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 =30 instants. 

nvt ’sra urn .pi nit nit lit fitt n 
it it it m *it itM §fit 31ft 11 

963. ^Tsfriftfw differs from A'ryyd Chhand in 
that it adds one half-foot to each line, making two lines of 
8 feet each, instead of 71- The 1st line therefore contains 
32, the 2nd, 29 instants. The other rules for each line are 
the same as those already given.* 

11 + 11 + 1 11 + 1 + 1 + 11 + 11 =32 instants. 

11 + 11 + 11 I 11 + 11 + 1 + 11 + 11 = 29 instants. 

it wrt i?it msr niit lit finOt it iff y 
in in fi in 1 fii f^i vnii in fifa it iff n 

964. The various species of Gana Chhand classified 

by some as tlTllnf^ BuifdUyddi, Shikhadi, 

ITjnf^ VaJdradi , and Achaladhrityddi , differ 

widely from the above Ary yd metres. A few examples 
are given under each head. 

965. The BaitaUyddi metres all consist of two lines, 
each containing six feet, and subdivided into two 
charana of throe feet each. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to 32 in each line. The following are 
the most common varieties. 


957 . 
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966. Two lines of 30 instants each, as 
follows: 6 + t: + ^R + B + t + *R. The combination of long 
and short syllables in the polysyllabic feet (the 1st and 4th), 
is optional. Pause at the 14th instant. 

g* Wt II 

TTf~W mft II 

967. ^rr^fTftr4t ^ differs from the foregoing in 
substituting 6 instants for 8 in the 4th foot, making 28 
instants in each line. The feet in both halves of each line 
therefore exactly correspond. 

’tRt sto ft ^ ft n 

sr»it wrft ft ^ttfr 5(tv ft n 

968. Shikhadi metres are characterized by having SMum 

Metros 

all the syllables, except the last two, of the same 
length. The number of instants varies from 28 to 32. 

The following are the most common varieties. 

969. has two lines of 32 instants each. 

In the 1st line all the syllables are long; in the 2nd all are 
short. In this metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause 
at the 8th syllable of the 1st line, and the 8th and 16th of 
the 2nd. 

*t wfr it snf tp*t *nvt n 
f*ra f^n ^» 

970. SStfirsfaTT ^ Scheme, ^o*r + ij = 29 instants 
in each line. Pause at the 8th, 16th, and 24th syllables. 

W3T »PT TfF ftf HTTU 7T31F faW TfIT I 

tot xr 
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Vaktrddi 

Metres. 


Achnlndhrit - 
yddi Metres. 


971. Vaktradi metres all contain two lines, each of 
which is divided into two charans , each of eight sylla¬ 
bles. The second, third, and fourth syllables must not 
form a nagan w or sagan w -). The following 
are the most common varieties. 

972. requires, in addition to the above 
conditions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan ( w _ ^). 

Otf* 0 to i 
itvTTO*^* ^V<Yw<Yto i 

973. requires, in addition to the general 

conditions of Vaktrddi metres, that the fifth syllable of the 
even charans begin a jagan ( w — J). 

m *n to 3KY tY ^iwY to* to fti 
to%wf<Ytt$ mn to ft# 

974. The Achaladhrityddi metres consist each of four 
lines of 16 instants, of which the 1st rhymes with the 
2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. The following varieties 
may be noted. The 1st and 2nd lines only are given 
in the examples. 

975. fcT£T|3i requires that the fifth instant begin a 

jagan or nagan ( w w w). The final syllable must 

be long. 

toY qift wra *Y # to"Y ^Y»r *Y i 

976. requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8th, 
and 9th instants, and a long syllable as final. 

to to* qirc fafT<Y m mni ftiT<Y \\\ 
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977. ^ requires that the 9th and I Oth in¬ 

stant fall on one long syllable, which must be followed by 
two short. 

fvn as nvrii «^ m nfi ^« 


Class II. 5TTflT ^ Jati Chhand. 

Order II. WR] Mdtra Chhand. 

978. In Mdtra Chhand each char an or dal is composed 

of a certain number of instants. Often the charans 
are subdivided into feet, each containing, again, a 
fixed number of matras or instants , and following each 
other in an invariable order of succession. But the 
combination of long and short syllables in the several 
feet is left, for the most part, to the option of the 
composer; and the verse is thus regulated, not by any 
reference to the kind of feet employed, but by the 
number of in stants required for each division of the 
verse. Thus, e.g., the first foot of the Doha must 
consist of six instants, but these may be so combined 
as to form a double tribrach or 

a molossus (?nnir_) or any other feet possible under 

the conditions. 

979. It should be particularly noticed that not only 
the total number of metrical instants in a charan or 
dal is fixed, but that also the number of instants in 
each foot is invariable. 

Thus the following half Chaupai, although containing the 
16 instants required by rule, is faulty in the composition of 
its feet; fiflR TTlflT- In this, the number of 
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instants in each of the four feet is as follows; 7 + 3 + 4 + 2, 
whereas it should be, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2. 

N.B. Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, 
each figure denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates also 
the number of instants which it contains. When any figure is followed by 
the sign of multiplication, X , it is to be understood that the foot is to be 
repeated the number of times which is denoted by the multiplier. Thus 
(4 X 3) would denote that a foot of four instants was to be repeated three 
times; i.e., 4X3 = 4 + 4-f4. A comma after any figure will be used 
to denote the metrical pause ; thus, 10, + + 8, + 6 = 32, is to be in¬ 

terpreted as denoting a line of 32 instants, composed of four charans, 
respectively containing 10, 8, 8, and 0 instants, the csesural pause falling 
at the 10th, 18th, and 20th instant. 


980. Verse in Mdtrd Chhand may be conveniently 
distributed into three divisions; viz., I. metres consist¬ 
ing of two lines only (fapn^); II. those consisting of 
four lines ; III. those consisting of more than 

four lines 

a. Many metres are reckoned Dvipdd by some prosodians, and Cha- 
tushpad by others. But this is a matter of no great practical importance. 

Example* of 981. Hindi! prosodians have enumerated and described 
Mdt,d mans. ^ er y g rea ^ variety of metres in Mdtrd Chhand , as 

in Varan Chhand. But it will suffice to enumerate 
and illustrate a number of the most common. The 
metres under each class are arranged according to the 
nu.nber of mdtrds in each line (dal), beginning with 
the shorter and proceeding to the longer metres. 

I. Verse of Two Lines (firnv 

982 or This contains two lines, each of 

24 instants; each of which is divided into two charatps and 
six feet, as follows: 6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 4+1. The last foot (3) 
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in the first charan must not *be a trochee (— w); i.e., it must 
be a tribrach (w w w) or an iambus —). The last syllabic 
of eaeh line must be short. 

*rrwT w w i 

*rr wTf?3i w n 

Rem. This is at present the most popular and common of all metres. 
It is much U3ed by Tulsl Dds , Kablr , and all the most esteemed poets. 

983 . This is simply an inverted Doha ; i.e., the 
2nd and 4th charans of the Doha , are made to stand as 1$/ 
and 3 rd, and vice versa . The same rules and restrietions as 
to feet hold as in the Doha ; i.e., the final syllable of the short 
charans must be short; and the last foot of the longer charans 
must not be a trochee. The rhyme is not made at the end 
of the line, but maintains its original place at the end of the 
short charans. The scheme stands, 6 + 4 + 1, 6 + 4 + 3. 
In the following, Tulsi Das has exceptionally rhymed also 
the longer charans. 

wrfij am n 

984 . ^ contains in each line of two charans, 
28 instants ; the 1st and 3rd charaiis each have four feet, 
(4 x 3) + 3 = 15; and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6 + 4 + 3 = 
13 instants. 

w»j ^ 'nfm WT I 

985 . SjfetT or ^ contains in each line 16, + 

12 = 28 instants. The last two syllables of each line must be 
long . 

WfT *rpj w [w i 

tit* fwr fwrft *rn| h 
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988. or f faftfir has seven feet in each 

line; thus (4x5)+ 6 + 2=28 instants. Pause at the 16th 
instant, secondary pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each 
char an must be long. 

faJ ^T* TIR* TIT* 3ft fa* TTTff *5 *TT I 

Trcffa unfa tPTf? ifa* n 

987. differs from the Doha only in that 
a third charan of 5 instants is added to each line. Thus the 
scheme for each line is, 6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 4+1, +3 + 2 = 29. 

St TR f*SPT *f¥ *fa TJ* ft* TffiT W I 

uqfa ** ^tfati nt wrr n 

988. ^ has in each line, 10,+ 8, + 12, = 30 
instants; the last syllable must be long. Pause at the 10th 
and 18th instants. 

Tlfa TUTTTT TJT^ I 

TR*^ TIR f ^*f* B 

989. lias in each line 30 instants. Pause 
at the 16th instant. Thus, (4 x 4), + (4 X 3) + 2 = 30 instants. 

tph; fa* famfr vrfr *5 nt *rf* *far twz nf* i 

Rem . In the Chhandodipak, the line is divided thus, (4X3) + 3= 15, 
(4 X 3) -f- 3 = 15. I have followed the Pingalddarsh. 

990. XRTT or has two lines, each of 31 

instants; each line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th 
and 18th instants, thus, (4x2) +2, 4 + 4, (4x3)+ 1. 

*fa**p3Tlfa Tlf* Tl^fa ”it *f*Wfa fa^fa I 

^^**Tn^V fa****TWV WT Tlfa ^*i ** Tlfa I 
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II. Verse of Four lines 


991. Of the various metres enumerated below, a 
number, as, e.g., Tribhangi , Durmila , Dandkald, Lild- 
vati, Padmdvatl , Madanhar, are reckoned by a few 
prosodians as verses of two lines (f^ur^). The second 
pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of 
the first pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the 
verse is really a compound of two Dvipad stanzas. On 
this account, while following common usage in reckon¬ 
ing these as Chatushpdd, in many cases I have thought 
it necessary to give examples only of the first of the 
two couplets. 


992. TITfcfi has in each line 5 short syllables. 

i fror u wt wpi i a 

993. has in each line 10 short instants. 

tsf frnnrr«r i f*rg *rro a 

sro i wnsras a 

994. The following have each 14 instants in each line, 
but differ in respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that 
are permissible. 

(1) ^, 7, + 7, = 14. Last foot must be a trochee. 

^anc ft $ wta i i Tit n 

wi *aftn i Tit itu a 

. (2) , 8, + 6, = 14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

ajrsrt ^st *jf»t vt^ i OTTt ^rfltart ’afe *ni;« 
am aat «f»r writ i Tfi Tfi *rr<t *pg*rit a 
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(3) 6,+ 8, = 14. First foot, w w j last foot, 

TfJf uto i mxv m to to n 

*toi tot ^t*TO i *ro to h 

995- 8, + 7, = 15. Final syllable must be 

short. 

tot wqrfafa fqqrrcr i ^ f^Erlf tjT’T ttto a 

TJW H*J f^TT* TO I qifSTO TO*T TO It ^TTq » 

996. The following two contain each 16 instants to the 
line, but differ in the feet and pauses. 

(1) or sfc, 8, + 8, = 16. No jagans 

('- —'~) allowed; the last foot must be a bhagan (— ^). 

All four lines must rhyme. 

qi to* *to* i to *to* » 

^rHr TO* *f* ** TO*I TO ^ fi*TO* I 

(2) ( also called qr^Tgiwqi and spnnt;) 6+4 + 4 
+ 2= 16. The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, 
a spondee. 

w^fil f*TO f**ftTO ft ^ i frof* TOT^pft % a 

TO^rfro *f»nnfTOi i *rjr *?nfTO a 

Rem. This metre ranks with the Dohd in popularity. A large 
part of the Rdmdyan of TuUi Das is composed in sections very commonly 
of four Chaupdis , alternating with one or two Dohds. 

997. ffOTffr 15^, 5 + 5,+ 5+5,= 20. Pause at the 
10th instant. 

wtw * ttIt *rr^ *?<t i tot % to; wtfi zft a 
^nfr^T w*r3f* ?Kt i fte ft to* % 5 a 
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998 . TTOT 12,+ 9, = 21 instants. 

TO* TOT TO ^TWt TTrq ft n 

Tff* qifawrft ?if tht fr n 

999 . 11,+ 11, = 22. Last syllable must be 
long. 

YJ5ET wt ^TO f fT q$ TO* ^TOt II 
TOit wt TO HT'Sf TO fff TO?ft n 

1000. TteT ^ (also called TOTqtft), 6, + (4 x 4) + 2, 
= 24. Last syllable must be long; pause at the 11th instant. 

TOiTrqi aif<a *ifaqs t^etTtq qit qnjTTOft k 

1001. «|nr^Z| 6 + (4 x 3) + G, = 24 ; pause at the 11th 

instant. 

jim qnsr fqfrft; an* *tto to $ro ti 

^frot *ro *to htjif f toto n 

*n% to ait to fflf* ft ii 

TO* qft TOft* *w* f*f* fa^froTO II 

1002. <jfw ^ contains 16, + 12, = 28 instants. 

*nft *ft *s**^* to *Tft i 
^ ^ toytz qnfV « 

1003. 10,+ 8,+ 12 = 30 instants. Last 
foot a spondee. Subordinate rhymes fall at the 10th and 
18th instant. 

to faro totto to* *** to *fs famt to *rft i 
tot* to *t *Tf* Tff* to *rtff a 
fro faarf* * TT*tff *f* fro *r*fi *fi tot* to wit i 
^rofn^nqitfr to to *tft a 
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1004. tnmtT 16, + 15, = 31 instants. Last foot 
a trochee. 

W tw «n»r Tfrff n W* V*TTC 1 

fafa f%*[ VH! *fF5 VS VP* iTO I 


1005. The four following metres have each 32 instants to 
the line, and differ only in the csesural pause, and the feet 
which are permitted. 

(1) fwft 10, + 8, + 8, + 6, = 32. No jagans 

allowed. Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 

*5 ^Pr vg ift gfaT* v 11 

SXt lift a 

*ftf ^wft fwfT vrft f*nr<t ^3 a 

aitfw *fr wt irg w<nt wrw v* a 

(2) IT^HTcfrft 15^ differs from the Tribhangi only in 
making two pauses instead of three in each line, thus, 10, 
+ 8, + 14, = 32. But some writers make three pauses, 
dividing thus, 10, + 8, + 6, + 8, = 32. The final syllable must 
be long. The remaining rules are the same as for the 
Tribhangi. 

tt*i tpt vrar i 

*pr tfrfatr wfa ift wtt^RT itw ;s*t * a 
r*ratrer?i wt wrU tn* qfpf* ntt * i 

*nftr ** tt* W *» 

(3) 10,+ 8,+ 8,+ 6 = 32. This differs 
from the Tribhaiigi only in that the last foot must be 
a spondee. Secondary rhymes are made in the subordinate 
divisions of each line. 
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fmtfm i ^nn n unn mg mift i 

a. The ^mKWT differs from this only in requiring an 
iambus instead of the final spondee. 

(4) sftersfift Scheme, 18, + 14, = 32. This differs 

from all the preceding in admitting only one csesural pause. 

^ttNt g *rV wi* wzm ^ gra?9T r 

furfur f*tTfw % t^fmf fta mgf*r i 

1006. fjg j fo Scheme, 10, + 10, + 10, + 10, = 40. 

The last foot must be an iambus; subordinate rhymes may 
occur at each pause. 

Ttm % wt Sr f*nr ^ *rePr i 

wrl wi *? mral? m m*f * trre ^prr a 

1007. ^ has in each line 10, + 8,+ 8,+ 6,+ 8, 
= 40 instants. The final syllable of each line must be long; 
but the last three syllables must not form a ragan (— ^ —). 
The first two and last two charans rhyme. Subordinate 
rhymes occur at the caesural pauses. 

sfawggfmt wrt mfn ^ 

iwr msfa i 
># 

^ a 

III. Verse of More than Four Lines («Hl%m<5). 

loos, imsf&tn This is a compound metre of 

six lines, consisting of a Doha , followed by two 
Kavyas . The last charan of the Doha must be 
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repeated in the beginning of the Kdvya, and the last two 
syllables of the Kavya must be the same as the first two of 
the Doha. This metre is much admired. The best examples 
are in the poem of Girdhar Rae, which is written in this 
metre. 

ahft art* faarc t ^ aft ga %a i 
af*T ana aT* It a faa H 

mft ^t fan am afn an 3 i 

Iran i % a farm a a art a 

arfnTTn an; an I 

an 5 t aftr aar fta ngu atnY at atnt a 

Rem . Sometimes for the Kavya , a Hold Chhand may be substituted. 
This differs from the Kdvya , however, only in the division of its feet. 

1009. 3[u| ^ consists of a Kdvya and an TJlldl 
Chhand (§ 984). 

war am arm; tana fan 3* fawtfni nrfn 1 

faafa anar ana nra ga ffm unit afn 1 

nwr an afa na ai* fafan garta aa: 11 

w* am fata am nar n$fam gatn ar; i 

m^K fanitT ga *ta ng aa argro anna a fan it 

a asaia? Tfsn an anar ffa an: aftpr nz ng nfin 1 

1010. Tfacfi gfc consists of 6 lines, each of 11 instants. 
The final syllable must be short. 

$nn amn gfa gfgn a gain ana gnr afgn a 
nfaa fnafn fnfa ti a a frfnaa fat:faff a*a a 
arafaa afn gar nfnar a tag aaa ngn gfna a 
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Of Metres used in Songs (. Bhajans ). 

1011. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both Peculiarities # f 

J , 7 Bhajan Metres. 

Varan Chhand and Matra Chhand, are used in the 
composition of verse designed to be sung. The only 
special point to be noted is the custom of continuing 
the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajan. 

A whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. 

The following are examples added of common metres. 

1012. i Scheme, c « + Pause at 

4th foot. 

'frff JTTO $TTO<1? ’iff 5^ fa% THf $3 «(HH B 
uff?r yty OTity w fi ^ faOT otih b etc. 

1013. nfa has in each verse 32 short syllables, 
with pause and rhyme at 8th, 16th, and 24th. 

«fWIOTTO iJfSTOfff I 
^f OTt 'OT flf Hf* W II 


1014. Tfsflf fftfT has two lines, of 6 + 6, 6 + 4 = 22 

instants, with pause at the 12th; the last two syllables must 
be long. 

tfra *ffc ^ tn: *tf OTPI ^ B 


1015. ^jferTT In each line 6+6 + 2,+6 +4= 

24 instants, with pause at the 14th. 

BTO *1OT OTW fT’I I 

tOTff flfTTOI fGfTOTi WTO* OTfB 
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1016. IrcI iffa. The scheme commonly used to this 
Rag , is as follows; 6 + 4 + 4 + 2, + 6 + 4 + 2=28 instants, 
with pause at the 16th instant; the metre is complete in two 
lines. 

wi nrO nn ont mt w nrc> wt mt 1 
gw xn nufr fn^n* twit mwrt n 

1017. To this is sung a verse of two lines, 
as follows; 6 + 4 + 4 +2, + 4 + 4 + 4 = 28 instants ; or 
6 + 4 + 4 +2, + 6 + 4 + 4 + 2 = 32 instants. Pause, in either, 
at the 16th instant. 

(1) nnfYmfrirn fmre urc; fmr nrn wrr^ i 

O' • 

nraft wren (in nn nrnFr win n a 

(2) ntfa nz nt ^1 ’Inn nft mf? n\% mm i 

gfa nf* ijnn mm rnm in nfn mm a 
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